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CHAPTER VIII. 

The dividends of tbe East-India Company, like cha 
those of other mercantile bodies, had been accus- — 
tomed to fluctuate accordingly as circumstances 
•were prosperous or advei-se. In 1766, the dividend a,d i 
had for some time been made at the rate of six per 
cent per annum The news of the acquisition of 
the dewanny of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa, im- 
pressed the proprietors with, a belief that more 
might reasonably be expected, and at the same 
general court in winch the success of Clive’s ne- 
gotiation was announced,’^ a motion was made to 
raise the dividend to eight per cent ; but the Com*t 
of Directors having delivered an unanimous opimon 
that the proposal was prematuie, the motion, in 
deference to their judgment, was withdiawn At 
* Held on the 18th June, 1766 
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the next general court,^ however the subject of 
jncrease of dividend was ogam brought forward, and 
an augmentation of still greater amount was called 
for It was moved that the next dividend should 
be made at the rate of ten per cent, per annum 
The Court of Directors, anticipating that a proposal 
for mcreasmg the dividend would be made, had 
prepared a report, the result of an mvestigation of 
the Company B affairs, with special regard to the 
subject of debate, and their conclusion was, that 
the circumstances of the Company were not such as 
to warrant any mcrease Notwithstanding this, the 
motion was pressed to a division, and was finally do- 
termmed by a ballot, the result of which gave a vic- 
tory to the advocates of the proposed increase This 
was followed t by a proposal to male overtures to 
Government for an extension of tho duration of tho 
Company s charter, on consideration of thoir admit 
tmg the State to participate in the advantages of 
their recent acquisition t Those with whom tho 
proposal originated mdeed momfested an oxubc- 

• Held 24th Sept 1766 t Hth Not 17CC 

t The creation of the bctt EmI India Compony with which 
the old Company w»i finally incorporated wu one of the Ttnooi 
expedient! retorted to by the embcimwed government of T\’nham 
the TTiird, to mae money for the »erncc of the State TTm 
capital wu to be lent to the Crown and at a ibpolotcd pertod 
after the repayment of the loon the exclanve right of trading wu 
to ceaoc. A* the State ferand It convenient to borrow and dlffi 
cnlt to repay other kama w er e tnbseqncntly obtained the ions 
far which waa InvoniUy on ertcnaion of the pmod of the conti 
nnance of the excloiive trade The propoaol referred to In the 
text howcT CT extravagant in ita character wa. therefore ac 
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ranee of Bangume expectation worthy of the burn- 
ing chme on whose wealth and fertihty it was 
based In consideration of an extension of the 
Company’s chaiter for thirty-seven yeais, they ge- 
nerously pioposed to assign to the State all that 
should remain of the territoiial revenues after the 
ciwl and nnhtary expenses of the settlements should 
be paid, and after payment of a dividend to the 
Company at the rate of fifteen per cent , to he 
guaranteed for ten years. During that period the 
piofits of the Company’s tiade weie to accumulate 
as additional capital At its expiration, the Com- 
pany were again to derive then dividends from the 
profits of then trade ; but if these should he insuf- 
ficient to pay fifteen per cent , the difference was to 
he made up fiom the tenitoiial revenues High as 
were the expectations of the proprietoi*s, they were 
not piepared to entertain this plan The pioposal 
was met by a motion for the previous question, 
which was earned This result was followed by a 
motion, lecommendmg the Court of Diiectors to 
take measm’es for obtaining from paihament ftii- 
thei powei’s for extending the trade of the Com- 
pany, and securmg to them the benefits of the grants 
and acqmsitions lecently obtained An amendment 
upon this was moved, embodying the views of those 
who had supported the first motion, but without 
specially referimg to them — ^motions of adjourn- 
ment sine die, and of adjournment to a future day. 
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"were made and, after a protracted debate, the 
— court broke up ^th an understanding that the 
subject shonld be reflomed at tbe quarterly court 
'U’hicb 'sras approaching But the successful results 
of Clive B policy bad attracted the notice of others 
as -well as of the propnetors of Eost-India stock 
Several months before the discussion lost noticed 
the Duke of Grafton, then prune minister, had 
intimated to the chairman and deputy-chairman 
that the ofiaira of the East-Tndia Company would 
probably occupy the attention of parbamont in the 
approaching session, and that it might be expected 
to meet before Chnstmas.* It had met on the 
k.i> 17G6 lltb November, and on the 26th, a motion was 
made in the House of Commons, for a committee to 
mquire into the state and condition of the Comi«iny 
It was corned, upon a division, by one hundred and 
twenty nine ngomat seventy-eiz , and it was then 
further resolved that the committee should consist 
of tho whole House ” 

On tho 10th December, tho court rccciveil orders 
to lay before tho House of Commons a vnnoty of 
papers, moluding copies of all treaties and grants 
from any native jiowcrB between 1760 and 1700, 
both years inclusive, os well ns of all correspon 
donco relating thereto and an account of tho state 
of tho Company s temtorial revenues At tho time 
of making the*o orders, tho House also called for a 

• Ttli commtmjcntion ttm made cm tbe 29th Acgq^ 17CC and 
ot tbe next general ccrart (24th September) wma annoraiced to the 
propnetort 
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statement of all expenses incuiTed by Government 
on account of the East-India Company dining tbe 
period to which the older for copies of the tieaties 
and giants applied These proceedings of parlia- 
ment weie made Imown to the general couit held 
a few days after the service of the oiders, and the 
effect was to create a geneial impiession that, under 
the ciicumstances, it was not adwsable to make any 
application to paihament With reference to the 
Older foi a statement of expenses incuned b/ Go- 
vernment on behalf of the Company, it was sug- 
gested that a countei -statement should be piepaied, 
of chaiges thrown upon the Company by the acqui- 
sition and preservation of their possessions, the le- 
duction and temporary retention of Mamlla, and 
other similar causes; but the Court of Diiectoi’s, it 
was mtimated, had abeady anticipated the wishes of 
the proprietors on this point, by givmg orders for 
the prepaiatioh of such a statement The general 
court adjomned till the 31st Decembei, on which 
day a motion, recommending the Court of Directors 
to treat with the numstry and report their proceed- 
mgs, was canied unanimously 

The Com’t of Directors entered on the duty com- 
mitted to them, but their progi’ess was slow and 
unsatisfactory. The chairman, Mr Dudley, wilting 
to Lord Chve, says — “ We have been, and still aie, 
studymg the wants of the admimstiation, for they 
themselves will not open their mouths to utter one 
syllable Paihament continued to call foi further 

* Quoted by Sir John Malcolm m Memoirs of Clive, vol m 
page 197 
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papers, and general courts continued to assemble to 
bear that their executive had made certain proposals, 
and that the ministers held their peace.* The stag- 
nancy of discussion wns somewhat relieved by the 
irrepressible activity of Mr Snhvan, who, bemg now 
out of the direction, produced a set of counter-pro- 
posals, to be submitted to ministers m place of those 
of the directors The question was referred to the 
decision of a ballot, and tho directors prevailed 

The Honse of Commons bad called for a variety 
of papers, but tho committee did not proceed to 
bnamess till the latter end of hlarcU. It sat at 
intervals through the month of Apnl and port of 
May In the meantime the desire of tho propn 
etors for on mcrcose of their dividend continued, 
but the ministers and tho Conrt of Directors were 
nliko opposed to its gratificatiom At a general 
court, held on the 6th May tho chairman reported 
the results of tho negotiations between tho Court of 
Directors and tho advisers of tho Crown, and ap- 
prired tho proprietors of tho foelmg ontortoinod by 
the latter against an mcrcose of tho dividend It 
was, notwithstanding moved tliat tho dividend for 
tho ensuing half year slionld bo at tho rate of twclve- 
and a half per cent por annum and tho motion was 
carried. On tho following day tho Houso of Com 
mons called for the proceedings of tho court nt 
which this >oto was passed and at another gcnoml 
court held on tho 8th, tho Court of Directors rc- 

* The documcntaiy commuclcatxoas on the pert of the mini try 
ncrc coo fined to a ilnglo poper which to for from expounding 
their newf coiuutcd of nothing hot a •tnngof quextioni 
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VIII 

debate of gieat length, a lesolution was passed, to 

the effect that, in the airangement with the minis- 
ter of the Crown, four himdred thousand pounds 
per annum should be secured to the piopiietor This 
did not differ substantially from the former resolu- 
tion, as that sum would have famished a dividend 
of twelve-and-a-half per cent. On the day on which 
this court was held, Mr. Fuller, the chairman of the 
committee of the House of Commons, moved for 
leave to bring m a bill foi legnlatmg the Company’s 
dividends, and the motion was carried The bill 
was brought in on the 11th, and lead a first time 
On the 12th it was read a second time, and oidered 
to be committed on the 19th The object of the 
bill was to restrain any mciease of dividend beyond 
ten per cent till the next session of parhament 

On the 18th May, the chamnan reported to a a.d. 176 
geneial court then held, that copies of the lesolu- 
tion passed at the preceding comt had been deli- 
vered to the Duke of Grafton, piemier, Mi Town- 
send, chancellor of the exchequei, and General 
Conway, one of the secietaiies of state An mter- 
view with the Duke of Giafton had been sought, 
but the answer of that nobleman seemed to offei 
httle encouragement to the hopes of the propiie- 
tors ^ The Court of Duectors, howevei, had deemed 

* The following is a copy of it — " The Duke of Grafton pre- 
sents his compliinents to the Chairman and Deputy of the East- 
India Company , his fame is always at their command, but he owns 
he can see very little effect from any mterview on the subject of 
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it expedient to try the effect of a personal confer- 
ence the chairman and deputy accordingly aToiled 
themselves of the e3q)res8ed readmess of the minister 
to receive them , hut all that they obtained vras a 
reference for his views to his wntten message Un- 
der these drcum stances, the Court of Directors re- 
commended the presentation of a petition to the 
House of Commons, pressing the claims of the Com- 
pany hut modifymg them in some degree so os to 
meet the views of the administration. One of the 
main pomts in which modification took place, was 
that of the period dunng which the proposed agree- 
ment between the Crown and tho Company should 
remain In force. The proprietors had required a 
considerablo addition to the term of thoir charter 
and the expectations expressed ns to tho extent of 
such addition had vaned from thirty-sovon to fifty 
years Ministers would conclude no agreement for 
more than three years, and the first clnuso of tho 
proposed petition expressed acquiescence in this 
arrangement, Tho fourth, fifrh, and sixth clauses 
proposed that tho tradmg profits of tho Company 
and tho residue of the territorial revenue, after 
deducting tho expenses of administration, should 
form a fund out of which tho Company should 
receive £400,000 per annum ns a dividend, and that 

tbo resolotiooj of the gmcrol coort of Friday Uit, which differ 
hig *o modi &om the Ideu Jointly epprored by the director* and 
tho King « ternmt* oppeor more pro p er for tho Jodgtnent of par 
btment wbo*o attention to the great oflair hn» been too often 
turned by foIUcioua opponncca of accommodation ” 
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the surplus should be equally divided between the 
Compauy aud the pubhc, the share of the Company 
being appropriated to the dischaige of their debts 
The lemaimng clauses related to various points, 
fiscal, niihtary, and commercial, but of infeiior 
impoitance with reference to the existing ciicum- 
stances of the Company. The debate of this day 
was fierce and long. At a late hour, a motion being 
made for a petition to the House of Commons, 
pi-aying that the petitioners might be heard by them- 
selves or their counsel against the bill foi legulatmg 
the Comjiany’s dividends, a ballot was demanded; 
and, as the bill was to go into committee on the fol- 
lowing day, it was suggested, contiary to usual pi ac- 
tice, that the ballot should take place foithwith. At 
mne o’clock m the evemng it was moved and earned, 
that the ballot should then commence, and continue 
open till eleven Against this decision several pro- 
pi letors debvered a protest. Another protest was 
signed by the Comt of Du’ectors, who also lefused 
to appoint any scrutineers Scrutmeers weie ac- 
cordmgly chosen by the proprietors, who reported 
that the motion was carried by one hundred and 
thirty-eight agamst two. The debate was then 
resumed on the petition proposed by the Court of 
Directors It was conducted with no less vehe- 
mence than that which had preceded the ballot It 
was finally determined to mstruct the Comt of Di- 
rectors to alter the petition, by suggesting the pay- 
ment of £400,000 per annum to the pubhc in place 
of the proposed participation in the Company’s pro- 
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and it-was onljbyforco of law that the tompornry gra- 
tification of those extravagant hopes was prevented 

Few however, will believe that the ministere of 
the Crown took a veiy deep interest in preserving a 
trading company from the consequences of on im- 
prudent act, The wealth behe>ed to bo involved m 
the gift of the dowoimy, and the desire to divert 
some portion of it into the English exchequer must 
be looked to ns the real motives of their interfer- 
ence * The question was raised to whom tho nowly 
acquired temtorj belonged, bnt its discussion was 
somewhat promaturo The Company had in strict- 
ness acquired no territory bnt only tho right of 
administering tho finances of Bengal Bohnr and 
Orissa and after satisfaction of certain claims, of 
applying tho surplus to tbolr own benefit It may 
bo conceded that neither a British subject nor a 
comjiauy of British subjects, can acquire or exercise 
tomtorinl sovereignty but in this case thorn was no 
sovereignty Tho Emperor of Dollil was tho sovo- 
roign, and tho Company was his xcmindar It may 
bo true that this relation between tho parties was a 
mere fiction, but similar fictions are common under 
nil systems of govemment and law nnd there is no 
reason why they should command less rc«»pcct in tho 
case of tho East India Company than in any other 

• Tb«e frtliagi were not confined to the mlnbtm but «p- 
pear to hart perrmded the people AWerman Deckford leader of 
the popular party ia the aty of London i* re p retented to hare 
cxprcTKd in hit place in parhninent a hope that the nth oequun 
tkxu of the Company in the Ea«t would he made the otean^ of 
rHienng the people of England of tome of their burdcni 
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Against public clamour and parliamentary influence, 
it "was, however, vain to contend ; and throughout 
the discussion which took place among the proprie- 
tois of East-India stock, the admission of the State 
to a participation in the piofits of the dewanny was 
assumed to be a necessaiy concession. A bill, pro- 
•sddiug for the papnent for two years of fom* bun- 
dled thousand pounds per annum by the Company 
to the Crown, was accordingly bi ought in, and passed 
into a law, without opposition and almost "without 
notice “ 

The opeiation of the act for limiting the amount 
of the Company’s dmdends was restiicted to one 
year. Befoie the expiration of that period, consi- 
derable changes had taken place in the mmistiy,f 

* By another act, of "which the tendency "n'as unquestionably 
good, it "was sought to dimmish the pernicious practice of creatmg 
fictitious votes The bill was introduced "with especial reference to 
the East- India Company, but, in its progress through the House 
of Commons, its operation was extended to other similar esta- 
bbshments It provided, that no one should vote m any general 
court who had not been possessed of his qualification for six 
months 

t This mmistry, although the Duke of Grafton was its nominal 
head, was formed by the celebrated Earl of Chatham, but at a 
tune when his health was failing, and after his disposition for 
pubhc busmess had left him It was from its commencement 
weak and unstable, possessmg neither the favour of the court, 
the confidence of the people, nor any pnnciple of conservation 
"withm itself It was the ministry so finely ridiculed by Burke 
in the following passage of one of his speeches — " He made an 
admimstration so chequered and speckled , he put together a 
piece of-j ornery so crossly mdented and whimsically dovetailed , 
a cabmet so variously inlaid , such a piece of diversified mosaic , 
such a tesselated pavement "without cement, here a bit of black 
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but no cbange in the policy maintained towards the 
— East-India Company A hill was brought in to 
contmue for another year the operation of the 
former act. The Company resisted this, os they 
had resisted the former act regulatmg tho dividends, 
but it passed both Houses by considerable mtyonties, 
although, like its predecessor it was tho subject of 
-D 17C8 a protest m tho Lords,* In tho month of August 

itcme and there a bit of white potnoti and co nrtiCT a j king s 
frienda and republicans Whiga and Tonea trtocfaeroaa friendi 
and open enetmci — that it was indeed aTery cnnous show but 
utterly unsafe to touch and muore to stand upon Tlie coHengucs 
whom he had assorted at the same boaida stared at each other 
and were obliged to ojL — Sir y our name Sir yon have tho 
advantage of me Mr Sodi a'Cme, I beg a thousand pardons 
I Tunture to cay it did ao happen, that persons had a single 
divided b e t wee n them who bad nertr spoken to each other 
m thar lives untQ they found themselves they loew not how 
pigging together beads and pomts m the some truckle bed,'*^ 
Spe «fa on Repeal of the Amenoin Tea Dutiea Bill April ID 
1774 

* The protest contains six seebons each stating and enforcing 
a particular g ro u nd of opposition to the bill The fourth fifth 
ond sixth arc tho most importont, referring not to tho peculiar 
euTumitances of the Company but to general pnnciplei They 
ore os follows Fourth Because It appeors to us that to rcstram 
the subject In the disposition of ha own property without any 
other pretence than the mere possibility of abuse (this bill haring 
been chiefly defended npon that ground) a a pnoaple unheard of 
m any free country and most alonmng to all the tradmg and 
monied interests of thu kingdom t it goes to tho subjecting to tho 
same restramt, on the same loose reasons every great company 
as wtE fts e very public or ptrrote stock whkh may become of 
magmlude sufficient to tempt. In future time* an importnihed 
treasury and a rapoaous administration since no degree of inno> 
etneo can be a security against such ruspleion of a possible fraud 
and such a lu^pteion may be made a groattd for eontinoiDg an 



following, it was intimated that the King’s mimstei-s 
were ready to receive proposals from the Company 
vath respect to the teriitorial acquisitions and re- 
venues The proceedings connected with the pass- 
ing of the bill restiictmg the amount of diwdend 
have been detailed at some length, because they 
1 elate to the fiist instance in which pailiameut 
mteifered with the piopeity of the Company. It 

arbitrary restraint, until the subject shall consent to ransom Ins 
property on such terms as shall be prescribed to him Fifth 
Because this annual restraint tends to establish a perpetual inter- 
position of parhament, in declanng dmdends for tins Company, 
and, mdeed, all companies whatsoever, to the increase of that 
most dangerous and infamous part of stock-jobbing winch is 
earned on by clandestine intelhgence, and to tlie vesting it in 
the worst of all hands — those of administration , for a minister 
who shall hereafter acquire in parhament (by whatever means) 
sufficient influence for the purpose, may, by his power of increasing, 
dimimshing, or wutliholdmg dividends at his pleasure, have all 
the stockholders in these companies (a body extremely considerable 
for w^ealth and numbers) entirely at his mercy, and probably at 
his disposal, to the mfimte mcrease of the already overgrown and 
almost irresistible influence of the Crown Sixth Because we 
apprehend that this unprecedented practice of declanng dividends 
m parhament may become a more alarmmg mode of undue influence 
on the members themselves, than any of those which have hitherto 
sofrequently excited the jealousy of thelegislature, smee it furnishes 
a fund for corruption far greater than any hitherto knoivn — a fund 
m its nature inexhaustible, of the greatest facihty in the apphea- 
tion, and qmte out of the reach of all discovery and prosecution 
We think the principle of this bdl the first step towards the mtro- 
duction of such a new system of corruption, and have, therefore, 
resisted it, lest the constitution should become totally perverted 
from the ends for which it was onginally established, and be no 
longer venerated by this nation, as giving security to liberty and 
property, and protection to the subject from all violence and 
mjustice on the part of Government ” 
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IS unnecessary and would be uninteresting to pur- 
sue the subsequent negotiations bo minutely, and it 
Will be Buffloient to state, that an agreement for fire 
years was effected between the Govommont and 
the Company , that the latter were permitted to add 
to theor dividends, provided the addition did not 
exceed one per cent in any one year, nor increase 
the entire dividend to n rate exccedmg twolvo-and- 
a half per cent per annum, and that the payment of 
four hundred thousand pounds annually Into the 
Exchequer was to be continued, subject to a reduc- 
tion, should the state of the Company s affairs com- 
pel a dimmution of their dividend bolow ton per 
cent 

But this agreement did not romoro all grounds of 
difference between the Govomment and the Com- 
pany The state of affairs m India was once more 
unsatisfactory Tho stoppage of investments lu 
consequence of tho want of means to raaho them — 
tho lU success attending tho war with Ilydta- Ali 
and other circumstances calculated to oxcito alarm 
had determined tho Company to send out commis- 
sioners vested with oxtroordinary powers , and fur- 
ther, for tho protection of tho Bntish dominions 
and sottloments m the East, they had solicited from 
tho Crown tho assistance of somo ships of tho lino 
To tho former project the King s ministers objocto<l , 
and though not dispo'^jd to refuse complmnco witli 
tho request for maritirao assistance they wislicd to 
attach to it a conditlou to which tho Court of 
Directors and tlic proprietors were alike lio^tilc 
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They desired that the oflicei Avho should com- 
mand m the Indian sea*? should he invested with 
the function'; of a plempotcntiaiy Tins being ob- 
jected to, it vas lequned that, m the political 
airangements that might be made between the Com- 
pany and nathc states, that oflicei •should have a 
laige and ostensible share, and tins ujion thegiound 
that the Biitish Ciovn was boimd by the tieaty 
of Pans to maintain the lights of ceitam Indian 
pimces^ To Sii John Lindsay, vho was to pioceed 
to India m command of afiigate, the Couit of Di- 
rectom had icadily granted a commission to act m 
the Gulf of Peisia. The question of granting to him 
furthei poweis was submitted to a general couit, 
and, after wann and long-continued debates, de- 
cided iu the negative Mmisteis did not pi ess the 
mattei furthei, nor did they persevere in resisting 
the proposed commission Two fiigates weie dis- 
patched foi Bengal, and m one of them the new com- 
missioners, Ml. Vansittart, Mi. Scraffcon, and Colonel 
Forde, pioceeded But their commission was not 
opened — ^the shiji m which they sailed never reached 
its destination, and was supposed to have foundered 
at sea 

A most disgraceful act of the ministry must now 
be noticed They had appeared to acquiesce in the 
decision of the East-India Company to withhold 
from the officer commanding iu the Indian seas all 
power of interfering vnth the native states ; but, 

* One of whom had, long before the penod of this negotiation, 
been deposed and murdered 
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notmthstflnding this, they secretly gave to Sir John 
Lindsay a royal comniission, confemng the po'woTS 
•which the Company had refused * The pohtical 
inexpediency of this act was its lightest fonlt Tho 
incapacity of the ministers "who committed it sinks 
into insifTTuficance, when compared with tho crimo 
of dishonouring the name of their master hy nssocN 
ating it Tdth a miserable and scandalous deception 
Tho secret history of this proceeding transpired 
after a few years, and it is at onco cunous and in 
structive 

It is notorious that the education of Onontal 
princes does not prepare them, in any degree for 
the stations which they ore destined to occupy 
Ignorant, for tho most part, oTcn of the state of 
society around them tboir ignorance of EuroiKjnn 
pohtica, habits, and mnnnoTS is extreme They are, 
consequently on easy prey for artful and unpnncl- 
pled adventurers who traveramg tho world In quest 
of fortune, arc not so fastidious os to reject any 
moans of secunng their object though fraud false- 
hood and trcaoborv bo among them MaJiomct 

* Tlx ntme* of tbe racn gnOty of thb mam, dutanSj’ and 
perfdicmi coadtxt ottght to be recorded. Tbe pnoopol mem 
ben of tbe toinUttr were the Duke of Omfton, premlcrj t<ord 
North, chancellor of tho exchequer ; Lord Camden krrd chan 
ceBori Ixtnl ^VeyInouth Lord Ilochford and Lord IfiliborDUgh 
•ecretmea of state Sir Edvurd Il&whe fint lord of the admt 
riltj t Ixrd Gower pretident of the counal j Lord Driitol lord 
pn ry aeol Tho mlmatcr Immedlatcljr ccncemed m the ncpoti* 

bon mth the Eaat Indm Compony Lord eymouth i from 
him Sir John Lind**y receiird hi* cotnmIWon 
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Ali was dissatisfied , lie met Avitli a subject of Gieat 
Britain named Mac]ilierson, wlio told linn that Ins 
dissatisfaction was just, he did more, lie professed 
to be able to piocuie liim lelief, and solicited a com- 
mission from the Nabob empowering’ him to proceed 
to England as an acci edited agent of his highness 
The objects of this mission were stated by the envoy 
to be, to raise in the bieast of the prime mimstei a 
favouiable feeling towaids the Nabolj — to lay befoie 
him the distiess of the pi nice, and to shew the ad- 
vantage which would aiise to the British State fiom 
supporting him in vliat the agent termed the rights 
of his alliance ^ The required authority was given, 
and Ml. Macphei-son proceeded to Europe He 
appears to have lelied m a great degiee for the suc- 
cess of his mission upon the Earl of Chatham and 
the Earl of Shelburne, the former of these noble- 
men, though only holding the office of lord privy 
seal, being regarded as the active head of the admi- 
nistration ; but, on Macpherson’s amval m England, 
he found that in one of the many mimsterial changes 

* See Memonal of Services rendered to the Nabob, printed m 
Appendix 1 to TTiird Report of Select Committee of the House of 
Commons, made on 12tb June, 1782 When Mr Macpherson 
was questioned m the Council of Madras (of which he was 
subsequently a member) as to the authorship of this paper, his 
reply was, “ that it was impossible for him to give a precise 
answer to the question, the paper hemg neither wrote in his hand 
nor signed by him, nor does the President inform him that he 
has received it from any authority , it is a paper of considerable 
length, and refers to transactions previous to his being m the 
Company’s service ” Such an answer is qmte conclusive as to 
the genuineness of the paper 
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\rlilch nbont that tune occnrred, both the Earl of 

Chatham and the Earl of Shelhumo had retired from 

office Nothmg disconm^d however he resolved 
to proceed with hi 8 case — and he expre<?808 himself 
on this subject with a sense of conscientious obliga- 
tion truly edifymg — ** Whoever ” says he, had 
the favour of the sovereign, it ■was my husmess to 
interest him in the support of my employer”* Tbo 
justice of the Nabob s complaints, and the interests of 
the ambassadors country were secondary considera- 
tions — his duty to his employer was prunan and 
nothing could be more fortunate, where conscience 
was BO flcrupuJously regarded than the fact that the 
conree of duty to which the Nabob s emissary felt 
committed -mia, at the same time the course most 
likely to advance his personal intcrosts According 
to his o\ni report, ho also enjoyed another singular 
piece of good fortune The minister to whom ho 
had to apply was all that ho could wish ” Fortu- 
nately,” ho says, “ the favounto and minister ims a 
personage of the first distinebon — of the noblest and 
most steady principles every consideration pointed 
out his gmeo ns tlio member of the Bntish empire 
whoso friendship and support, next to those of tho 
Sovereign •were tho most desirable to the cause of 
the Nabob ” IIis graces virtues wore bo\vovcr but 
subordinate to his position for tho Nabobs nd\ocnto 
adds, “ but above all tho consideration of his being 
at tho head of nfiairR, made U ncccssarv to apply to 
tho Duko of Grafton "f 

• Metaontl nt lopm. + 
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Ha'VTLQg determmed to wlioin to apply, the next 
consideiation was how to secure the mimstei’s eai. 
Macpherson had no acquaintance with the dulce, and 
he felt that without introduction he had httle chance 
of appioaching him with success The deficient 
hnk in the chain of commuoication was supphed by 
the mteiwention of the Earl of Warmck, to whom 
Macpherson was known , and with a lettei from the 
earl in one hand, and a plan for the admimstration 
of Indian afiaiis m the other, the lepresentative of 
the potentate of Arcot waited on the mimster. The 
diplomatist was a cautious as well as a persevenng 
person. The plan which he presented to the Duke 
of Grafton was, he states, intended to sound his giace : 
he was not less waiy with regard to the nature and 
extent of his powers He says : — “ I signified, in 
some degree, my commission His caution was 
not unreasonable, but it was unnecessary His mis- 
sion was too agreeable to be slighted. He was 
myited to a second interview, and then he became 
satisfied that “ it was unnecessary to act with 
farther reseiwe.” His grace, he states, “ spoke so 
feehngly of the oppression under which the princes 
of India laboured from the usurped authoiity of the 
commercial subjects of the state,”*!- that the emissary 
was convinced that the ground was prepaied foi the 
seed which it was his busmess to cast upon it. He 
lost no tune in opemng his chent’s case, and, accord- 
ing to his own report, availed himself to the fall 
extent of an advocate’s pn-vilege of colounng He 
Memonal, ut supra t Ibid 
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‘ expatiated upon the Bupenor mentB of the Nabob, 
shewed that he was the peiiBon to whom Bntnin owed 
the rise of her power in India — that his attachment 
and unsnllied honour to the Enghsh were unparal- 
leled and being thua led to the subject, ho 
" dwelt," he eays, “ upon the personal merits” of his 
patron as “ a statesman and a gentleronn." Thonco 
diverging to the Nabobs wrongs, he sought to fix 
and deepen the already awakened sympathy of the 
minister by an exposition of the “ indignity and 
even tyranny” to which the exemplary prmco was 
subjected 

To what extent the eloquent expounder of tbo 
Nabobs case illustrated the woU-chosen topics of 
hifl speech does not oppear But it may bo con- 
cluded with safety that be did not inform his noblo 
auditor that the Nabob had never possessed a mili- 
tary force that was regarded by his allies in any 
other light than os an incumbrance — that ho had 
been kept on the throne solely by tho power of tho 
Bntish onus— that his ‘ merits ns a statesman” con- 
sisted in an almost matchless combination of weak- 
ness and perfidy — and that his claim to praise ns a 
‘ gentleman” must rest, if it could bo sustainctl on 
his reputation for meanness, falsehood and cowar- 
dice, Such is tho report of history, whatever might 
bo that of Mr Maephereon, 

Having conclndod Ids luiranguc, tho advocate 
presented Ids letters in attestation of his autlio- 
rity and produced wlmt ho calls tho “ credential pits 
tents ” Mahomet All was aware that presents are 
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ail indispensable auxiliary to diplomacy in India, 
and lie might not unnaturally suppose tliat the same 
practice pievailed m Euiope. But his adAiser 
ought to have hiiOMii bcttei. He, however, le- 
poited to his master that he had tcndeied the pie- 
sents, but he did not pretend that they weic ac- 
cepted. The duke, he says, declined to recene 
them, but accompanied his lefusal by a declaration 
of his dctenumation to give all his influence as 
minister m suppoit of the cause of j\Iahonict Ali. 
The admiiation and gratitude of the Nabob’s com- 
missioner weie unbounded, and he icpicsents the 
speech m which the duke’s giacious ansuer was con- 
veyed, as doing “ honour to the minister of the best 
of kings, and the first of nations Indeed the effect 

of his grace’s benignity was almost moie than the 
diplomatic fuuctionaiy could bear. “ Ovei whelmed,” 
says he, “ "with the nobleness of this answer” — the 
connection of the cause and the consequence is not 
veiy clear — “ ovei whelmed ^vith the nobleness of 
this answer, I took up the presents and offered them 
in the name of the Nabob to his grace’s secietaiy, 
Mr Bradshaw but it appears that Mr Bradshaw 
was not less inexorable than his superior, and le- 
fased the offer with equal decision and moie waiTnth. 
Although such a result must have been expected, 
Maepherson repiesents it as emban’assmg him. 
He feared that his employer would not believe that 
men who would refuse his presents could have any 
senous mtention to seiwe him, it being an esta- 
* Memorial, ut supra t Ibid 
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— present, ■whether the recenver intend to eorre the 

donor or not Another fear oppressed the agitated 
mind of the Nabobs representative The refusal of 
presentfl would be a thing so new and strange to 
his lUnstrioufl employer that he apprehended it 
would be attnbnted to his neglect of pressing At 
a subsequent mtemew, ho, "with an amiable candour 
stated his fears The dohes secretary put an end 
to them by a pregnant remark. After complimont- 
mg the negotiator, by observing that, from the con- 
fidence reposed in him by the Nabob any represen- 
tation which he might moke must bo credited, tlio 
polite secretary added, “ But wo do not wish him 
to judge of things from their representation, but 
from their event If ho find his cause espoused 
here and the consequent ofiects m hU situation you 
^vlll hove less difficulty in poreundmg him tlmt tbo 
minister can bo his friend without receiving his 
presents 

The niimstor had refused to bo bribed but faith 
in the all potent influence of money led to a j)ro- 
posal which it iaos thought conld not fail to bo 
ngrccablo at the treasury It was twofold , and tiic 
minister had only to choose between the support of 
public credit by tho parchoso of a coiisidcmblo 
amount of stock, and a more immodlnto and direct 
benefit to tho exchequer to bo dcnvcil from n loon 
at n very low rate of interest Under pretence of 
a sense of tho security of tho British funds, ns coin 
♦ 5rnBorbl nt «apnu 
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paied 'VMtli the piecaiious tciifire of pioperty in 
India, and of the Nabob’s desiie to make jiroyision 
for his younger children, it was pioposed on the 
]iait of that ])rince to invest seventy lacs of mpces" 
in any public stock that the minister might name ; 
01, if prefeired, to lend that sum, or even a larger, 
to the Biitish government at two per cent The 
pioposal came to nothing; and piobably the minis- 
ter thought that the chance of leahzmg it was not 
gieat. At the time when it was made, Mahomet 
All piofessed to bo sui rounded by pecuniary diffi- 
culties; and, indeed, such uas his situation thioiigh- 
out the greater part of his life. Tins offer was, 
notwithstanding, one of the means by which the 
favour of the Enghsh goveinment was sought. Tlie 
Nabob’s agent continued to pin sue his avocation in 
vaiious other modes He Aviote pamphlets, and 
letteis m the newspapers, proclaiming the royal and 
ministerial determination to support the Nabob, 
and to give these publications gi*eater weight, he 
dated them from Ailington Street, where the Duke 
of Giafton lesided. He caused articles calculated 
to seive or flatter the Nabob to be inseited in books 
pubhshed by otheis, and these ai tides to be brought 
prominently to the notice of the advisers of the 
CiOAvn He laid before ministers a suggestion for 
passing an act to restrain the Company’s servants 
from mterfermg with the government and succes- 
sion of Indian pnnces , and this proposal was made 
with especial leference to the situation and wishes 
* About £700,000 
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of Mahomet Ah His mtngnes fomented difler- 
ences between the Company and the servants of tho 
Crown , and he took advantage of the agitation, of 
which he was a mam cause, to push the objects of 
his mission. “I availed myself” says he, “of tho 
disputes which subsisted, or were rather commencing 
between his grace as first lord of the treasury and 
the India directors, to enforce the propnety of sup- 
portiDg the Nabob ”* His labour was not thrown 
away The ministry resolved to support hlohomot 
All they resolved to drmlnifth the power authority, 
and mfluence of the East>lndia Company , but they 
were too weak to reckon upon carrying out their 
design openly Still they would not abandon it. 
They determined to ofiect thoir object by any 
moans , and as it could not bo accomplished openly, 
it was to be acliicved by stealth Tho secret com- 
mission of Sir John Lindsay was tho result of tlio 
mission of Mr Macpherson. 

Sir John Lindsay, on arriving at Madras, pro- 
ceeded to assinne tho cxcrciso of tho high powers 
with which ho was invested lie rinnouncctl to tho 
governor and council that ho was tho bearer of letters 
and presents from tho Crown to tho Nabob of Arcot, 
and invited tlicm to grace tho doUvory hj giving thoir 
attendance on tho plonlpotcntiary This was de- 
clined and an angry corrospondonco commenced 
which was subsequently continued on subjects of 
more gra^o importance Ilvder AH was attackml 
by tho Molirattos and both tho belligerents were 
* Memoml at inpra. 
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ilosiiou'^ of the as?i‘'taiK’0 of (he English The go- 
\ eminent of Mi^hoil to maintain nciitialitv, 

Init had (hey felt at hhelt^ to join eithci jinily in the 
A\ai. their inclinations Mould ha^o led themtoMards 
]I\dcr All On the conti.ir\, the Nabob Mas dis- 
pot^cd to fa-voiir the Mahiattas; and he succeeded 
in enlisting the hnig's jdeinpotcntiary on his ^ide. 
On this discieditahle ]iortion of the Eiitish history 
of India it is unneccssan. and Mould he nninteiest- 
nig, to dMoll. The Court of Director*-, on heconiing 
acquainted Midi the ]ioMers hestoMcd on Sir John 
Lindsav — the fir*-t nitniiation of mIiicIi Mas domed 
from ^Madras — remonstnited aij.nnst theconi sc taken 
by the mnnstr\. of mIiicIi, it im*n he ]nesinncd, the 
latter More in some degree ashamed. 'J'lie poMci^s, 
indeed, Merc not MithdraMii, hnl a change Mas made 
of the jicrson to mIioiti they Mere enti listed. Sir 
Ilohert Ilarland Mas ajqionited to succeed Sii John 
Lindsay, and the Court moic informed that Mich in- 
structions had been gnon him as left “no reason of 
apprehension to the Comjiany ” 

In the meantime, the go\cinmciit of Madras had 
become involved m hostilities Midi Tanjoie. These 
arose out of disputes betM’een the Jlajah of that 
country and Mahomet Ali The fortiess of Vellum 
M as attacked, and taken ; the city of Tanjore M’as 
besieged, and would probably have fallen, had not a 
premature peace been concluded by the son of Ma- 
homet Ah The conditions agreed to by the Rajah 
of Tanjore not being performed Mothin the stipu- 
lated time, hostilities recommenced. They termi- 
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Dated m the enirender by the Rnjoh of the for- 
tress of VeUmn, and the distncts of Coiladdy and 
Elangnd 

The new plenipotentiary, Sir Robert Horland, 
had omTed in Angost, 1771 Notwithstanding Ms 
alleged instructions were such as to learo ** no rea- 
son of apprehension to the Company,”* his conduct 
was even more officious and dangerous than that of 
his predecessor He entered mto negotiations with 
the Mahrattos, and involved himself in endless dis- 
putes with the governor and council He finally 
departed in great wrath, having neither offered to 
the governor nor received from him the courtesies 
usual on such an occasion. On tho folly which 
sanctioned two nval English authorities in India, 
each thwarting the other, and thus tending to de- 
stroy all respect for the nation to which they be- 
longed, it would be useless to dilate It Is suffi- 
cient to observe, that it was ono of tho weakest 
and most reprehensible acts of a ministry, whoso 
confidence in thcrasolvcs was equalled only by 
tbo distrust with which they were universally re- 
garded 

The annoyance which tho governor and council 
received from tho conduct of Sir Robert ITnrland 
was not tho only source of di«quict to them Sir 
Robert Fletcher, It will bo remembered, bad liccn 
concerned in tho mutinous proceedings In Bengal, 
and for this oflence ho had, under the sentence of n 

• from Lord Uodiford one of hU i ewet* 

nc» of ft»le to the Court of Director! 20lJi April 1771 
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coiirt-iiiadial, hocii iiio'itjuMi) llu'cenicc 

The piejmetoi^. ll()\^e^el, liad (lioiiir]i( piojier to 
iC'^toie Inm — .i mn^t ill-]u<lp:ed ('\ciei‘=:e of lenit\ 
Sii Kobeit Fletcliei could not ])lead ^^anl of expe- 
rience in extenuation of In^- pniK. and lliat pfuilt 
■wa^ prcatl} aa‘p:ia\ated b^ In*? rank T( \\a‘^ jiarti- 
cularly 111*^ duty to ‘^et au example of inilitaiv obe- 
dience to 1110^.0 ■wlioiu be coinin.inded When that 
dutv Mas foi^otten and the in{luencc of hl‘^ lank 
gnen in .nd of the cause of luutuiv. neithei the 

criine nor the danger Mas of oidinan chaiactei ^ 

* 

The^^c oljMous tiuths mcic, hoMe\ei, foigotten or 
cast a'lide in the /cal of jieisonal fneiukhi]) Rn 
Koborl Fletcher, on hi*? lest oration. Mas apjiointed 
to the chief command, and to a «:cat in council at 
Madras Theie he «:oon became invohed m violent 
di^sputes ^vltll the go^clnor. Being oideied to Tri- 
chmopolv, he applied for a pa^^'^age to England, in 
order, as he repiescnted. to .attend Ins duty m pai- 
liament of mIiicIi body he M.as .a membci. He Mas 
informed, that M'hcn he liad set an example of mili- 
tary obedience. any rcpiesentation fiom him M'ould 

* To e a pretence for the restoration of Sir Robert Fletcher, 
the proceedings of the court-martial were referred to General 
Lawrence and General Calhaud The revision of the sentence 
of a court-martial by two private officers having no authonty 
whatever to gii e an opinion on the subject, wtis extraordinary, 
and the conduct of the revisers was not less so Unable to find 
reasons in the ciadence submitted to them to justify the recom- 
mendation which they were expected to give, they extended their 
inqmnes to that which had never been referred to them , and in 
regard to Sir Robert Fletcher’s former services, recommended 
that he should be restored 
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receive due attention The lesson -which he had 
alroadj received was prohohly not lost upon him — 
he proceeded to Tnchinopoly, and toot charge of 
the fortress The council then passed a resolution, 
that out of respect and veneration for the House of 
Commons and their pnvilegea, no impediment should 
be offered to the immediate return of Sir Robert 
Fletcher to the dwchargo of his duty in that as- 
sembly 

Before this transaction, the government of Madras 
had been engaged m aiding iinhomot Ah to punish 
certain Polygars who had offended him They soon 
afterwords gratified him, by making war upon Tan 
joro The country wus subdued, and tho Rjyoli 
made prisoner Space cannot be afforded for a 
minuto Inquiry into the justice of this war but it 
was at least questionable ilnliomct All bad long 
thirsted for tho possession of Toiyore and tlio En 
glish government at length indulged him by its 
conquest, Tho Dutch had purchased of tlio Rnjnli 
tho town of Nagoro and its dependencies but their 
retention of the purchase was alike disagreeable to 
tho English and the Nabob and an arrangement 
was made for its surrender 

It is now necessary to glonco at tho affaire of 
Bengal subsequently to tho departure of Chvc The 
government of Mr Vcrclst, who succeeded to tlio 
chair affords little deserving of notice lie inter- 
fered to protect tho Emperor and the Vizicr from a 
mcnace<l in^aslo^ by Abdalec Slmh, projected an un 
successful expe<lition to ^cpnnl, and concludcil n 
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now ticaty Mitli the ^’izior Mi Ycrclst "was snc- 
cccdcd by l\ri. Caitici, the principal c^onl«^ of yliosc 
aclmini'?tiation ncic a tlieadfiil famine, and tlie death 
of the Nahnh Syof-al-Don lali of sinall-jiox The Na- 
bob ^\ as succeeded In his brother. i\robarik-al-Dow- 
lah. a boy about ten ycais of age On the departure 
of iYr Caitier, his place yas occupied by "Waireii 
Hastiims nho had been bioimht from IMadias foi 

O O 

the purpose of succeeding to the chan, of yliich he 
took posses'sion m Apiil, 1772 Among the cailicst 
acts of his goyernment nas one little calculated to 
secure, cither to him^iolf or hi*; countiy, the confi- 
dence of nati^es of lank Foi this act. hoycyci, he 
yas not rcspon^Jiblc ; it was forced njion him by the 
oiders of his superior^ The Court of Dircctois 
yere dissatisfied, and not yithout cause, yith the 
financial results of their go^enmicnt in Bengal; and 
they liad resolyed to discontinue the use of the 
maclimeiy through yhich the office of deyan had 
hitherto been exerci'^ed — to dispense nuth the native 
agency, yhich it had been deemed necessary to 
maintain at the head of the levenue depaitment, 
and to commit to Euiopean servants the discliaige 
of the functions rnth yhich the Company had been 
invested by the Emperor. But this yas not all. 
Reports prejudicial to the charactei of Mahomed 
Reza Khan had reached the Comt of Diiectors 
They had travelled through no legular or respect- 
able channel, and originated, it is beheved, in the 
intngues of Nuncomar Unhappily, the Court of 
Directors listened to them; and oiders were sent 
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out to B6UJ0 Mahomed Reza Khan, his family, ]>ar 
tisauB, and adherents, and detain them m custody 
till his accounts should be duly examined Host- 
mga lost no time in executing thc^ie orders, and 
among the parties apprehended ires the gallant 
native Shitahroy ivhose Bomces to the English 
might have saved him from such an mdigmty AI 
though the Court of Directors seem to have been 
aware of the character of Nuncomor they rolie<l m 
a great degree upon endenco which ho was oxpcctwl 
to produce for establishing the charges against his 
rival His zeal, mdeed, could not bo questioned , 
and Hastmgs enlivened it by appomtmg his son 
Goodiaa, treasurer of the Nabob s housohold This 
appointment Hastings defended upon the ground 
that the joung man thus favoured was of a choractor 
opposite to that of his father — placid gentle and 
without duguiso and tlrntNuncomar Imd no outhontj 
but that onsmg from his ascendancy over the mind 
of his son Thoro can bo uo doubt that tho honour 
bestowed on tho son was bestowed on tlio 

father and tiiat tho influence of an able, intnguing 
and nnacmpvdcns man Uke Nnneomat would be 
unbounded over tlio mind of one in whom tho habit 
of filial respect had jiropnrcd tho way for tlio ready 
surrender of his judgment, and uho posycf'’c<l no 
share either of tho ability or the guilo of his parent 
Hastings, ho^vcver could l>c littlo disposed to trust 
Nuncomnr and there is no reason to conclude that 
ho then entertained any liostile feeling towartls Ma 
homeil Roza Khan As far ns mu i)0 discovere <1 
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he 'was actuated only ]\y a desire to carry out the 
Yicw^ of Ills einplojCKs; and in the means Avhicli he 
adojited to conciliate Kuncomar, Mithout, as he be- 
lieved. ti listing hmij his judgment 'll as jnobably more 
to 1)0 blamed than hi*? intentions The inqiiiiy into the 
conduct of the deposed Naib ad\anced slowly, and 
the confinement of himself and his associate Shitab- 
roy, m consequence, uas piotractod I Tastings al- 
leged the ^ast influence of the chief piisonei, and 
the noces'^ity of bieakmg it befoie any cflicient ])io- 
ceedings could be adojited, as the reasons foi post- 
poning them Though tedious, the inquiiy A\as pio- 
bably fan ; foi i\rahomcd Re/a Khan nas acquitted. 
Shitabioy participated m the acquittal, and nas dis- 
missed iMth extraordmai} maiks of honoiii But 
these neio inefTectiial to their intended object of 
soothing his wounded spiiit lie died shoitly after- 
wards, and his death is attributed to the combined 
influence of gnef and of the debilitating effects of 
the climate of Calcutta 

The Nabob was a minor, and in the abolition 
of pre'vious autlioiities it became necessary to make 
pro'vision for his guaidianship The choice made by 
Hastings of a guardian foi the infant piince was 
certainly an extiaoi dinar}’’ one. In such a state of 
society as that which pievails in India, where women 
of rank never emerge from seclusion, excepting 
under very extraordmaiy circumstances, it could 
scarcely have been anticipated that a female would 
be selected for an office of state, and still less such 
Scott’s History of Bengal, page 453 
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a female os ■was chosen for the guardian of the Nnhoh 
The object of the governors choice was Munnj Be- 
gum, a favounte inmate of the harem of IVIecr Jafficr, 
the mother of NooJum-ad-Dowlah, hut not of the 
reignmg pnnce Hnstmgs defended this step on 
the ground that the onlj man who could pretend to 
the trust was the brother of Meer Jafficr, and that 
as he had a numerous family the mflucnco of his 
own ambition or that of his sons might bo danger- 
ous to the life of the young Nabob There is un- 
doubtedly force m this objection , but if a regard to 
the safety of the young Nabob rendered it advisable 
to seek a guardian from the gentler sex, there seems 
to have been no reason for excluding from the 
trust the pnneos mother who was yet living and 
against whom no exception appoare to have existed 
The character of the person actually cbo«cu was not 
such os to justify the irregularity of setting aside 
the superior chums of tho Nabob s mother Previ 
ously to obtoimng tho favour of Mcer Jafficr Munny 
Begum had boon a public dancing-gu-l and m tho 
exercise of this occupation had attracted tho notice 
and won tho nflrections of the master of Bengal 
Her reputation, it is not to ho presumed, was cltlicr 
better or worse than that ordinarily maintained by 
tbo class of persons to uhicli she belonged — and 
tho character of tho <lnncmg-girls of India is too 
well known to need description It is not sur- 
prising that wlion tho annals of the Indian govern 
mont wuro aflenrards a^iduouslv senrclic<l to find 
matter of accusation against ^astlng^ tins extra 
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ordinary appointinciit should have given rise to one 
of the charges picferrcd against Inm It has never 
been satisfactoiily explained, and seems incapable of 
reasonable exjilanation If honestly made, it was 
most disci editable to Hastings’s jiidgmout: m what- 
ever light contemplated, it is a blot upon his admi- 
nistmtion, and it was one of the main sources of the 
disquiet of his aftei-lifc 

But it was not matter of intcinal legulation only 
that called for the attention of the governor. The 
Empcior had icpeatedly picssed foi the assistance 
of the Engli'ih to enable him to march to Delhi, but 
had iinaiiablv been lefused. In the Mahiattas he 
found moio complacent allies By them he was 
conducted to the place vlicie his anccstois had in- 
deed been so^eleigns, but vhere, howevei his situa- 
tion might bo disguised, ho was but the shadow of a 
piince The Mahiattas never woik without their 
puce; and pait of the payment of them sei vices to 
the Empeior was the tiansfer to them of the dis- 
tiicts vhich had been assigned for his suppoit in his 
aiiangement vith the Biitish Government That 
goveinment now lesumed the distiicts, a measuie 
not unjustifiable, as they had been transfeiied to 
their enemies It was, at the same time, lesolved 
to discontinue the payment of the annual tiibute 
to the Empeior This, too, as a tempoiaiy expe- 
dient, wlule the Emperor was leagued with a power 
dangerous to the Biitisli Goveinment, or lathei was 
entirely at the mercy of that power, was a measure 
of oidmaiy piecaution But it was not as a tem- 
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porary expedient tliat this measure vms adopted 
It waa laid do^ by the governor and counal as on 
expreea condition of any future arrangement uith 
the Ck)mpany, that the Emperor should be required 
to renounce his chum both to the arrears of the 
tribute and to all future payments for over This, 
it was urged, would be only a just recompense for 
defending against the Mahrattos his possessions m 
Korah and Allahabad, in tho event of their being 
restored to him. Amothor reason was assigned for 
this proceedmg and, m the opinion of the governor 
and council, one of oven greater weight than tho 
former Wo are justified ” said they, “ by tho 
stronger plea of absolntc necessity, m insisting upon 
it, as our revenues are uttorlv unable to support any 
longer so rumons on expense ”■ “ Indeed,” they 
observed in addreasmg tho Ck)urt of Directors m 
answer to some complomts which had reached that 
authority, • ** the state of our treasury rendered it 
impracticable to comply iMtb these payments, or 
with those which ho (tho Emperor) would doubtless 
have continued to demand in full of his stipend os 
it was then empty ol cash , besides that the great 
amount of our debt at interest required our first 
attention to its diminution and tho immediate 
discharge of tho interest upon it instead of squan 
denng auuy tho wealth of tho Company on a 
imgcont of authority from which you can never 

• Initructiont to IluUogt on hh departure to negotiate with 

the Miicr 
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(lei i VC any ical benefit No niinnte scintiny into 
the motives of the di'^contmiiancc of the Compan}’s 
stipend Mill be nece‘?<?aiy. That mIiicIi liad dictated 
the jiolicy of Vansittait, decided also that of his 
successor, Hastings An empty tieasiiry had led to 
the dethionemcnt of ]\rccr Jafficr, and the same 
cause dejinved Shah Alhim of that by Avhich 
till ones arc siipjioited f 

* Secret Letter from Bengal, lOtli December, 1772 

f The discontinuance of the Emperor’s stipend u ns not a sud- 
den thought It appears to ha\e been long meditated ns a resource 
under financial embarrassment, mid it is painful to find such lan- 
guage as the following addressed to the Goi emment of Bengal from 
home , it occurs in tlic course of some instructions relating to the 
withdraw al of a bngadc w Inch had been stationed at Allahabad 
After ginng orders for this step, the letter proceeds thus — "The 
effects that we look for, from withdmwnng the bngade, wall be 
cither that the King wall put himself in Shoojah-ad-Dowlnh’s 
pow er, follow tlic bngadc, or fling himself into the arms of the 
Mahrattas, or any other power who wall give him hopes of an 
army to conduct him to Delhi, either of which would be far more 
eligible than the present jarnng system If he put himself into 
Shoojali-ad-Dow'lah’s pow cr, he, as aazier, "will possess himself of 
the pow er of disposmg of his revenues and of the royal authonty, 
and w e shall be no longer embarrassed wath his machmations to 
e\cite us to a rupture wath Shoojali-ad-Dow'lah , if he flings him- 
self mto the hands of the Mahrattas, or any other power, we are 
disengaged from him, and it may open a fmr opportunity of 
wathholding the twenty-six lacs we now pay him , but the most 
ebgible for us would be to have him follow the bngade mto the 
Behar provmce In that case, you must inform Shoojah-ad- 
Dowlah that, by virtue of the treaty of Allahabad, we, as guaran- 
tees, esteem the King’s possessions under our immediate pro- 
tection, and that we shall repel any attempts that he may make to 
possess himself of them But, though this language is to be held, 
we do not mean that you should engage m a war with Shoojah-ad- 
Dowlah, even though he should possess himself of the Bang’s 
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The Bengal Government had assigned as one rea- 
son for depriving the Emperor of his stipend, tho 
expenses incurred m defending his temtonal pos- 
sessions, They had recorded their opinion, that if 
the Emperor should make overtures for renewmg 
his alhance "with the Company his right to reclaim 
the districts formerly assigned to him could not 
be disputed Notmthstanding tho avoival of those 
vieu^ tho tomtory ivas disposed of mth no greater 
ceremony than tho stipend Tho motive ivhicli vras 
tho most powerful In leading to the di^contmuanco 
of tho latter prompted also to tho transfer of the 

potseuuriu no interest of die King bcin^ of tint importance 
to m u to plunge xt» into a mx Company e Select Letter to 
Bengal 11th Noronber 17S8 

The unfortunale Em pero r bad evidently for lotw tune been 
regarded aa an incumbrance It waa an object to get nd of the 
tribate ifposanile butif that could not be accompbihed at least 
to Kctcre Its eipeocUture iinthin tho Bnhsb poasessiems In a 
letter written more tbnn two years after the farmer this port 
of the sabject la rcfumed. The Gorernment are directed to 
recommend to ha Majesty to tahe op his residence within the 
British proviacci with a new to his penonal lafcty and they arc 
thus farther instructed j — To this plea most be added the ill 
effects of the continaal drams of the spede of Bengsl on oecount 
of ha ftnnual tribate whldi when earned beyond our poncMlons 
most m a g reet degree be lost to the necessary cumlabon, and 
may prev en t that punctuality In our remittances which wo hare 
hitherto maintained and may m tune wholly incapacitate us from 
falfiEing the stipulations we are so desirous to preserro isrio 
hte "—General Letter to Bengal 10th April, 1771 

Tho return rn«di» to the Emperor for the gift of the dewaany 
was ctrbunly not the most gracious It u true that the firour 
otjy gave the appeaiance of a legal title to power that was actually 
m our possesnon but the Imperial /at was greatly coveted and 
ought to have been duly remembered 
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foimci Tlic distiicts of Koiali niul Alla- 

liabnd ^^c^o ceded to tlie Vi/icr in considciatioii 
of fiftv lacs of injices. twenty of Mliich moic to be 
paid AMtbout delay, and tbc leniainder yitbin 
tyo years In addition to tbese payments, bettei 
tciins than bad jncMoiisly been obtained yeie se- 
em ed foi tbe use of tbc Bntisb tioops to be subse- 
quently employed 111 tbo scrMCc of tbe Vizier. Tins 
ad^antage yas impoitant to tbe Biitisb Go^clnmcnt, 
and tbc sen ice of a Biitisb foice yas at that time 
aidcntly desned by the Vi/aei. He entci tamed dc- 
simi;; of iiiAadinG* tbc Dooab and attackmc; tbe 

CO o 

Bobillas and yas dcsiious of obtainiiiGr tbc assist- 

O 

aiicc of tbc Engbsb Govcinnicnt in these attempts 
They declined gning bim anj assmtance toy aids 
tbe foimci. butycie not indisposed to aid bini in 
tbc lattei. 

Tbe giound of tbc proposed invasion of tbe Ro- 
billa teiiitory yas tbc non-fulfilment of ccitain 
pecuniaiy stipulations cnteied into by tbe Robilla 
cbiefs yitli tbe '\^izicr in consideration of bis inter- 
Aention to dine ayay tbc Mabrattas Tbe Robillas 
yeie backyaid in completing their aiiangcments, 
and tbe Vizier bad thus a plausible cause foi yai ” 

^ How far a just one is uncertain, ns different accounts are 
given of the transachon out of which the war arose In Appen- 
dix No 21 to the Fifth Report of the Committee of Secrecy of 
1781, there appears the foUowmg alleged translation of an agree- 
ment on the part of the RohiUa sirdars with the Vizier, profess- 
ing to be sealed in the presence of Sir Robert Barker, the com- 
mander of the Enghsh hngade — " The Vizier of the empire, 
Shoojah-ad-Dowlah, shall establish the Rohilla sirdars in their 
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But his designs eixtemded beyond the mere enforce 
mant of his pecuniary demands upon the 

different ponetac m i oldigmg the Mahretta* to retire other ’ 
peace or irar thia to depend on the pleofore of the Vicer 
at this tune -withotit ether war or peace the Mahrettas l 
account of the rains cross ftnfl retu% and after the 

piraticm of tiie riinj Kason thej ■Vmlil ogam enter the 
of the RohiTlas, their expolccm u the bcamets of the 
The Ro hiTln tirdan m coneeqoence of the above, agree to 
forty laca of rupees to the Vlxwr m the foQowmg mimipr j u ♦h 
Afahrmttai are now m the country of the RohUla tirdan tho 'V^ 
of the empire •ImTI march from Shairabad as £ir as may be nc^^ 
Hiy to enable the fimuUes of the HohUlas to leave the jangle 
return to their habitatioai ten Zacs of rupees m ipcoe mpartc 
the above mm, shall then be paid thir ty 1 ih«« 

three yean from the begmning of the year 1180 Fossulu 
This agreement is repeatedly rtfenrf to in the Eogluh 
correspondence. Sir Robert Biricer in a letter to the 
committee, dated 34th March, 1778 sap ** Yesterday I bad 
Tint from Ht£z Rehmnt and his exceOeoey the Moer irhen 
aitnatiao of tho affain of the Hohillas vat ddieted. The com 
mg m of Hafir has assuaged his excellency a good deal 
upon cooditian of the RobiDas immediately cleanng off the 
year s treaty of forty lacs of rupees it has been determined v. 
afford them fitmlbes and coantry prot e ction from the ruTuges 
the Mahrattaa, of ^rhtch the Nabob [vizier] is to pay the f' 
twenty lacs for the part they will take in their protection j ^ 
m dehmlt of the falRTling of this ■gre em ent hj tho RohQIas bis 
exccUency agrees to pay the tom of fifty lacs of rupees to the 
Company for thar aid in putting Mm in posKsdoo of the RohiD 
districts, commonly known by the t e r iiton ea of Hafiz Rehmut.” 
Tho select committee by letter dated the 15th April foUowing 
authomed Sir Robert Biitcr to accept the offer of half the forty 
laca for aiding in protecting the co u ntry from tho Mahrattaa 
bnt forbade him to proceed further with regard to the re 
miimInjT port of the \TiIers purpose without foher instrue 
tiona Such ia the EngDah acco un t of thla arrangement In 
a life of Hafiz Rehmut Khan wntlen by hia son on abridged 
translation of which has been pubbsbed by the Oncotal Trmntla 
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lie meditated tlie conquest of the country, and its 
annexation to his own dominions. In this project 

tion Fund, the transaction is thus related — “A second deputa- 
tion was sent, when the Mahrattas agreed to accept forty lacs 
of rupees, provided that Shoojah-ad-Dowlah made hims elf respon- 
sible for the payment The Nawab [vizier] dechned entermg 
mto such an engagement, unless Hafiz gave him a bond for the 
money, addmg that he would not have acted as mediator but 
from regard to Hafiz, whose country was now invaded The 
whole of the Affghan sirdars entreated Hafiz to consent, promismg 
to contribute their quotas towards its discharge, on which the 
deed was executed, and Shoojah-ad-Dowlah having made him self 
responsible to the Mahrattas, they quitted Kutheir .... 
When Hafiz Rehmut arrived at Baredly, he sent from his own 
treasury five lacs of rupees to Shoojah-ad-Dowlah, m part-pay- 
ment of his bond, but each of the sirdars pleaded poverty in 
excuse for the non-fulfilment of their engagement ” — Life of 
Hafiz, pages 99, 100 — The subsequent history of the transaction 
is thus given — “At this period the vakeels of Mahajee Scmdia 
and Tookoojee Holkar waited on Hafiz Rehmut with a message 
from their masters, purportmg that it was their mtenbon to attack 
Shoojah-ad-Dowlah, and proposmg that, in the event of Hafiz 
jommg the confederacy, half the country which they might wrest 
from the Nawab [vizier] should be given to hun , or, if he preferred 
remaining neuter, they would make over to him Shoojah-ad- 
Dowlah’s bond for the forty lacs of rupees, on condition of his 
not opposmg them whde crossing the Granges, or durmg their 
march They, moreover, added, that m the event of his rejectmg 
both these propositions, the Mahrattas would lay waste and plunder 
his country Hafiz answered, that through life he had made it a 
rule never to join the mfidels m opposmg the faithful , that he 
would not be allured mto a deviation from the path of duty by 
their temptmg offers, and that he was ready to stand by the conse- 
quences which might ensue from such a decision Hafiz Rehmut 
made known to Shoojah-ad-Dowlah the propositions of the Mah- 
rattas, said that he would without delay prepare his army to 
take the field, advised the Nawab [vizier] to lose no tune m 
guarding the Ghauts, and concluded by requesting the return of 
his bond, as the money, for the pajrment of which Shoojali-ad-Dow- 
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the ^Temor of Bengal this desirotis of engaging, 
although he felt that the question involved very 

hh had madfl hunwlf responaiUe, had not jet been aent, nor conid 
it bo BQppcsed that the Nairab [tiuct] ^ronld mnr consider his en 
gag Rmen t bmdiiig as a necessaiT consequence of Triuch his chum 
on Ha£z ccaaed SbooJah>ad Dowlih dispatched Syynd Shah 
Moddno as hu Titeel to express ho«* much he felt indebted to 
Hafiz for his candnct on the occasion to cosiTnimicate to him the 
arrangcmcnti which had been made for the assembly of the army 
and to promise the resbtntwn of the bond as soon as the Moh 
rattas Trero defeated Pp 107 108 Hafiz Hehmnt, with only 
two thoosand men, marched to Asnbpore j but In the eremng he 
was joined by hlohlboolla Khan and MoostuVeem Khan with 
leren thonsand men, and donng the mght several other sirdars 
arnredj so that his force amounted to about twdvo thoosand 
horse and foot StiD the officers were tm will mg to engage till a 
messenger arnred from 6hoo}ah*ad Dowiah to deaire an imme- 
diate junction with ha anny u he propoecd to attack the Mab 
rattas withcmt delay The troops were hnmedottly pot in aoben 
and m the general oobon which ensoed, the Mahrattns were com 
pleteJy rooted " Page 109 On tho rttnra of Sboojsh ad Dow 
lab to Onde Hafiz sent Mahomed Khan and AbdooUah Khan to 
demand the resbtaticm of his bond The Nawab [vmerj denied 
hsTing made any promise to restore it or having antborized his 
raked so to do The egentsof Hafiz urged the gentaonty of thdr 
master s condnet m refusing tho Icmpluiff offers winch had been 
made to him by the Mahiattas and prodoced the Nawab ■ [vmer sj 
letters whereby he bocod himself toalado by the engagements cai 
tered into by bu vakeel they therefom insuted that the raked 
should bo f TTcd in (o declare whether or not he had on the bclttlf 
of the Nawab [vmer} engaged to rcitorc the bond as soon as tlic 
hfahrattns were defeated. Shah Muddon was accordmgly sum 
mooed and declared that be had made the promise by authority 
from the Nawab [Timer] This the Nawab denied and Shah Mad 
dnn.jndlgpnntQt bang dmrgcd with falsehood retorted it on Shoo- 
]ah ad Dowloh The agents of Hafiz supported the Shah and ex 

preasedfredylheiropmiotuoftheNawabs [nmersjduplrCTty and 

the parties separated m anger ilihomedKJian ondAbdooilahKhan 
returned to Bardlly and reported the iH sqcccss of their mission 
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lieav}’’ responsibility. It appears not, however, that 
a regal d to the justice of the pi eject at all enibar- 

but Hafiz did not find it convenient to come to an open rupture 
•with the Nawah [vizier], and was therefore obhged to stifle his 
resentment ” Pp 110, 111 “ At this time, Shoojah-ad-Dowlah 

•was engaged in an attempt to e's:pel the Mahrattas from the per- 
gunnahs of Etawah and Shekoabad, to which Hafiz objected, 
statmg that these pergunnahs had been given to his family hy 
Ahmed Shah Dooranee , and although by the chances of war he 
had been compelled to rehnqmsh them for a time, yet that he had 
by no means given up his chum to them , that even at this 
moment he had it m contemplation to send a mihtary force for 
the expulsion of the Mahratta aunul, and that Shoojah-ad- 
Dowlah’s present conduct was highly ungenerous, and in- 
consistent ivith the friendship which had so long subsisted 
between them The Nawab [luzier] replied, that the per- 
gunnahs in question having been conquered by the Mahrattas, 
the claim of Hafiz, on the plea of a gift from the Shah, had 
entirely ceased , that he felt himself as much at liberty to invade 
these pergunnahs as any other part of the Mahratta terntory, and 
that ha^ving been successful, he should not relinquish the conquest. 
Hafi^ again urged the pomt in stronger terms , when the Nawab 
[vizier] told him, that he would consider about the restoration of 
the pergunnahs, and in the meantime desired that Hafiz would dis- 
charge the balance of thirty-five lacs of rupees due on his bond , but 
this was merely to afford him a pretext for invadmg Kutheir, and for 
this purpose he began to assemble his army As Hafiz Rehmut had, 
durmg the last few years, lost his best officers, and could place 
httle confidence m those who remained, he •was conscious of his 
inabdity to oppose Shoojah-ad-Dowlah, and therefore offered to 
pay as much of the forty lacs as the Na'wab [•pizier] had paid to 
the Mahrattas , but this proposition was rejected, and, •with a 
British force m addition to his o^wn, Shoojah-ad-Dowlah advanced 
to the Granges Puhar Smg, the dewan of Hafiz, strongly ad- 
•vised his master not to risk a battle, and offered to find funds for 
the payment of the thirty-five lacs of rupees, if Hafiz would permit 
him to wait on Colonel Champion, through whose mediation a 
reasonable period for dischargmg the debt might be fixed , but 
Hafiz said, that as he had not the money, and as none of the sirdars 
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rn^ed his consideration of its Gipedienc)* TIus is 
no nnchantable snnnise, for his reflections on tbo 

■were w iTTm g to contribote toward* the peytnent, be woold not 
borrmr and waa pr e p ared to die m defence of hi* cotratry Pnhir 
Emg again oflered to procure the motiey from *01116 Mohajin* 
bnt H a fi a wonld not conaent, ohaemng that a* he moat die aomo 
tune, be arald not fril in a better cau*e Rigea IIS II3 
The aceotmt of the native witneaa u my orcamatanti*] bnt 
there i* no opportunity of aobjectmg bnn to CToaa-exanmuibocu 
Some camrmatances m hia narratiTe lean improbable more 
eqxoally the premmption of Shah ^faddan in nffinrimg that 
which hii ma*ter demed, end aa it would appear without any 
■troQger mottre than a regard for truth. In acme letter* from Sir 
Robert Barker wri tten heebie the concIoaiOD of the treaty obore 
quoted, ref-rence u made to a project entertained by the ^^mer 
of acting a* a mediator between the RohiJlri* and the Mahratta* 
hi* design being to obtain a large aura from the former and to 
give a email one to the latter In another letter dated the 10th 
May 1773 Sir Robert Barker nj* :>• la conecquenco of the 
retreat of the Mahrattna toward* tho Jomna the Rohillaa are but 
little mdipcd to perfortn their a g re em ent* and already begin to 
hesitate from motrres that they deem the defrace offered their 
country by the En^Uh force* and the Vlxier equally aeccsaaiy for 
the pr otec ti on of hi* ExceDency e dominkma and that no term* 
of occonunodatiot] hare been settled with the Mahrottaa by which 
only a permanent peoce and acennty to tbdr po*aeaaioaa can be 
uuured to them t-^that the hlahrattaa may retnm to them the 
next aemson and with equal propriety demand the pcrfonnanco of 
their treaty with them few thirty fire lac* j will we, in that caae be 
aniwcrable to defend tbeir po*»e«suma or procarc an eatahluhed 
peace between them and the Afahratta* ? Thi* acem* to I*roof 
the ostnu account of the trunaocticfi. The case b farther cm 
borraiaed by a itatcment of Colonel Champion made four day* 
before the tattle with the RohiUaa and which roorcorer b at 
rananco with the a*»ertion m the native account that Hafii then 
refuted to negotiate Colonel Champion «ap- — Bmeo my 
letter of the 17th to the O overoor Hafiz Rehmut baa by letter 
apretaed earnrtt inclination* to come to an accommodation with 
the \’iz»cr which ha* been the c*u« of my halting here to-day 
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subject are upon lecorcl. He tliouglit that the Ro- 
hillas weie claugerous to the Vizier, “ the only useful 
ally of the Company that they could not be relied 
on to oppose the Mahiattas, but, on the contrary, 
Mreie likely to join •with that power in attacking 
Oudc ; that the acquisition of the Rohilla country 
would be very beneficial to the Vizier and the Com- 
pany, inasmuch as it M^ould strengthen the fiontier 
of the foiTuer, without lendeiing the country less 
accessible to the forces of the latter — would give 
the Vizier wealth, of which the Company might 
expect to partake, and secuiity, without dangerous 
increase of power. Lastly, he thought of forty lacs 
of rupees, which the Vizier had promised as the 
immediate lewaid of the desired seivice, and of the 
advantage of having a large poition of the Company’s 
aimy supported at the expense of then* ally, which 
while thus ceasing to be a charge upon the Com- 
pany’s finances, would be “ employed usefully for 
their interests, and conveniently for keeping up its 
o'wn disciphne and practice in war”'^ 

Still he hesitated . the circumstances of the times 
seemed to demand caution He reminded the Board 

The Nabob [vizier] claims no less than two crores of rupees, and 
unless be greatly abates bis demand, it is not likely that an ami- 
cable decision can take place ” How the forty lacs bad become 
swelled to two crores is not explamed On the whole, this may 
be regarded as a stnkmg instance of the difficulty of ascertainmg 
with exactness the truth of the deteuls of Oriental history 

* See Mmute of the President, Select Consultations, 26tb 
Nov. 1773, published m Fifth Report of Committee of Secrecy, 
1782 
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— the notice ■U’hicli Indian afimiB obtamed in pnrba- 
ment, and of the avidity \ntb ■wbich the mimstcre 
of the CroTm would seizo upon any false stop m 
the approaching negotiations for the renewal of 
the Company’s charter "With reference to all 
these considerations, it was finally determmed not 
to declme the mvitation of the Vizier but to 
give such an onswor aa would probably induce him 
to withdraw it* Tho conduct of tho Ymcr was 
nearly as undecided aa that of tho British Govern 
ment For a time ho refroinod from further calling 
on them , but, after abnof interval, ho laid claim to 
thoir assistance Tho English bngado under Colonel 
Champion, was accordingly put in motion, and on 
ilD 1774 tho 23rd April 1774 gave battle to tho RohiUas, 
and gamed a comploto victory over an army of 
abont forty thousand men commanded by ITafir 
Rchmut Khan- Abont two thousand of tho enemy 
fell on the field , more than fifty pieces of cannon 
were taken and standards without number Tlio 
Vizier mamfested tho most dastardly pusillanlmit} 
Tho night before tbo battle ho refused Colonel 
Champion tho uso of somo pieces of cannon for 
which he applieil, and urged him to declmo tho fight 
Finding tho British commander inexorable on the 
last point ho promised to support him with all 

• Tbero tad prcvftm»Ij been •ome pcrtonal commtmicatwn on 
the mbject between the Mner end the English gorerncr j hut it 
httd not produced tny rcffult except • fhgbt modification of the 
bargain for the eole of the Fmperor e tcmtonci 
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liis force, and especially y itli a large body of cavaliy, 
to act iiiuler Colonel Clianipion’s directions In- 
stead of tins, he icniained inactnc at some distance 
fioin the field, snrioimded by his cavaliy, and with 
a laige train of artilleiy nncin ployed, till the news 
of the enein}’s defeat leachcd him. His cavaliy 
then moved with admiiable celeiity, pushed into the 
enemy’s camp, and earned olT immense plunder, in 
tieasure, elephants, camels, camp equipage and othei 
effects The Company’s tioops, justly indignant at 
the conduct of those of the Vizier, aie said to have 
exclaimed — “ We have the honoui of the day, and 
these banditti the piofits.”' 

The contest was now viitually decided. The ob- 
stinate detenmnation of a chief, named Fyzoolla 
Khan, occasioned the united armies to make a 
movement against him ; but the business was settled 
by negotiation, and the Vizier was placed in quiet 
possession of his new teriitoiy His acquisition 
cannot be legarded in any other light than as an 
uniighteous conquest, and the English Government 
must bear their shaie of the guilt attending it In ex- 
tenuation, it has been urged that the Kohillas formed 
but a small portion of the inhabitants of the country, 
that their possession of it was not of long standing, 
and that it had been acqmred by the same means by 
which it had been lost. All this is time : the RohiUas 
were enterprising Affghan adventurers, who had re- 
duced to subjection a comparatively feeble Hindoo 

* Colonel Champion’s Letter to Government, 24th April, 
1774 
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popnlation, "who still constituted a vast rntyontj* of 
the inhahitants of the countiy Before the mrasion 
of the Vixier, these ‘U'ere victiins of hlahomctan 
usurpation , and after its success, thej remained the 
same But it does not appear that thoj invited fo- 
reign assistance to nd them of their first oppressors, 
nor that they were in any way benefited by the 
change Consideration for their welfare certainly 
formed no element in the calculations of either the 
Viaer or his European ally 

While these transactions wore taking place, the 
affairs of India were discussed at homo witli an un 
usual degree of mtorest and excitement. Tlio Com- 
pany were nnable to moot their engagements with 
the public, and were ovem compelled to apply to 
Government for a loan. Borrowers are seldom 
regarded with much favour, their errors never 
escape condemnation, and not imfrcMjucntly their 
misfortunes ore converted into enmes In this 
case, too the public disappointment was great. Tlio 
riches of India was a pbroso which had passed into 
a proverb, and the possession of a large portion of a 
country which was supposed to overflow with wealth 
was looked to os an infalliblo ^osto^atl^e of the 
dilapidated finances of Great Bntnin It was as- 
tounding, therefore, to Icam that from some caiiftc, 
the countle<« treasures of India did not find their 
way home— or at least not into the cofftrs of the 
Company for it was a startling fact tliat while the 
Company was need} and embarnL«c<l many ulio 
had entered their seiviro j>oor quittetl it notmirelv 
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with competent means of suj^port, hut Math foi tunes 
li vailing those of the most opulent members of either 
the aiistociacy oi the monied inteiest These in- 
stances of well-1 equited service confirmed the behef 
in Indian wealth — to the popular mind it was still 
evident that India abounded in liches, though, from 
some extraoidmaiy ill fortune, or ill management, the 
Company did not succeed in obtaining their shaie. 
The env}^ excited by these sudden acquisitions of 
opulence and grandeur, added to the unfa voui able 
feeling engendered by the embaiiassments of the 
Company, and the pailiament, the press, and the con- 
versation of men of all ranks and parties, found a 
never-falling supply of matter foi discussion and in- 
vective in the alleged mismanagement of the affairs 
of India, and the enoimous wealth bi ought fiom that 
country by those who had been officially connected 
with it. At no period befoie or smce has the subject 
attracted so much interest. India, for the most part, 
has been a word that has fallen on the pubhc eai 
almost unheeded It was then invested with a spell 
which commanded umversal attention, and con- 
vei-ted it into the means of universal excitement 

About the time that Hastings took possession of 
the seat of goveinment at Calcutta, two committees 
were appointed by the House of Commons to m- 
qmre into the affairs of the East-India Company — 
the one secret, the other open^ The Company 

* The fact of two committees sittmg contemporaneously on the 
same subject provoked the sarcasm of Burke He said, on one 
occasion “ Sir, when the Company is thus tender of encroach- 
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propoflod to send out a supormtending conumssion, 
but a parliamentary negative prevented the accom- 
pbshmcnt of their puiposo* The mmisteiB n’oro 
ready to relieve tho embarrassments of the Com 
pany by a loan, bnt they irer© not less ready to toJ^o 
advantage of their position and that of tho Company 
by prescribmg their orm terms, Tho claim of tho 
Cromi to four hundred thousand pounds per annum 
was to be suspended till the loon was repaid , but in 
other respects, tlie Company regarded tho proposed 
conditions ns harsh, and even as mconsistont with their 
corporate rights They resisted, hnt with tho nsniU 
fortune of those who resist a ministerial majonty 

ing tipon K3J of our nghts a it not eroe] u it not Tmg cp cr o M 
m adsunifltnLboa to htnua it with two ooiiiiiiittee*~«wit}i o com 
luttec of t e cr ccy fomded on the pnnople* of the IfiqQmboD 
and with « sdect conmutteo, which it declared by one of Iti hiendt 
to be ■, mockery of the Company ? A genUeman who gener a lly 
Yotcfl with tho ■dmmU trmfafwi £ndt the bill to bo illegal inex 
pedlent, and alarming and be finds tho tecret committee to bo 
on loqmctioQ too rapid and riolect In it> moboct Another 
fnend of the mmlttry declnret the telcct committee to tlow In itt 
p r ugi c ii at to be a perfect mockery What It to become of the 
Company b e tween both ? I protest I can compare them to nothing 
bnt o jack The select committee U the tlow monng waght, 
the wccnA committee It the flyer and «hat with the slow motjoa 
of the one and the rapid motioD of the other the Company U 
effecttmlly roaited. Sir Willmm Meredith, in antwtr taid: 

The bononrablc gentlemim compares tho two committees to a 
jock- He tays the secret one U hho the flyer of tho jack and 
tho other liVo the weight I agree with him ra the iimfle but 
draw a rcry different conclotbo. Sir be t ween the poodennit 
weight at oce end and the quick motion of the flyer the djih i» 
pre pa red, and rendered fit for tfigCJtioii, —-Debate I6lh Decern 
her 1772 
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The minister declared that, though the Company 
should decline the loan, parliament would, never- 
theless, mterfeie for the legiilation of their affairs'* 
Parliament did inteifere, and most extensively The 
plan for a supei intending commission had been le- 
jected ; but it was not the intention of the minister to 
peimit the goveinmentof India to lemam as before 
— that which he had refused the Company the 
power to do he meant to do himself. The Com- 
pany had been occupied in preparing a plan for 
the improvement of the administration of justice 
in Bengal This task, too, was seized by the minis- 
ter The question of temtorial right he expressed 
himself unwilling to agitate , but a series of lesolu- 
tions, pioposed in the House of Commons by Gene- 
lal Burgoyne, chairman of the select committee, 
were cairied, the first of which declaied “ that all 
acquisitions made under the influence of military 
foice, or by tieaty with foieign princes, do of light 
belong to the state.”f The views of the ministry 

* Speech of Lord North, 17th May, 1773 

t The immediate and professed object of this resolutipn was 
not the detenrunation of the respective claims of the Company 
and the state — it was the first of three, based on the report of the 
committee, and mtended primarily to apply to the conduct of 
Chve and others, who benefited irregularly by their connection 
with the government of Bengal The second and third resolutions 
were, “ 2nd That to appropriate acquisitions so made to the pn- 
vate emolument of persons intrusted with any civd or military 
power of the state is illegal 3rd That very great sums of 
money and other valuable property have been acquired m Bengal 
from prmces and others of that country by persons intrusted with 
the mihtary and civil powers of the state, which sums of money 
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■^ere finallj embodied m a bill presented to parlia- 
— ment, Bj tbis bill tbe government of Bengal 'was 
to be vested in a governor-general and four conncU- 
lors, and to tbu authority the other presidencies 
wore placed in subordination. A snpromo court of 
judicature was to be established at Calcutta, to con- 
sist of a chief justice and three puisne judges, who 
■were to be nominated by the Crown, but paid by 
the Company The first govomor-gonemi and mem- 
bers of conncil for Ben^l irero to bo named m tho 
not — they wero to hold ofiico for five years, and dur- 
ing that penod to bo irremovable except by tho 
Crown, on representation of the Court of Directors 
Vacancies were to bo supplied by tho court subject 
to the approbation of tho Cro'wn Other provisions 
affecting tho constitution of tho Company and tho 
nghts of propnotors were introduced Every pro- 
prietor of £600 stoch had onovoto in all proceedings 
of the Company and no amount ofstoch entitled tho 
holder to more. It was now proposed to raise tho 

and other rtloablc pi 'o p e it y hair been appropriated to tho pnrnto 
me of inch penoni '' On a inbieqnent day ^ reaolotioo declor 
in^ that Lord CUre bad obtained money to the amoont of 
£234JXK) rrai mored and earned It wti propoecd to foUow 
tha reaolotion by another of a condemnatory character but tbe 
prenoQS qnotion vna mored and carried after vhkb the friendi 
of Lord CliTO rocceeded in ennrying a roolation dedannp that 
Robert Lord Clire did at tho aome time render great and men 
tonoui te nr i cc a to tbe conntiy 

TTiongh Clire was thua reUcred from all apprcbenrlon of penal 
rintabon m pecuniary low the eialetaent of tbe Inquiry and tbe 
obloquy to which it ea p oecd bim probably affected hi* mind 
Ho died by hh own band a ferr month* afterwaidi 
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qualification foi voting to £1,000, and to give to 
holders of larger sums a pluiality of votes , £3,000 
"svas to entitle the possessor to two votes — £6,000 
to tliiee — and £10,000 to four. 

These pioposals were leceived by the Company 
with a stoim of indignation A petition to the 
House of Commons, complaining in stiong teims of 
vaiions piovisions in the bill, was submitted to the 
pioprietors, and, on a ballot, adopted by four bun- 
dled and foity votes against fouiteen It denounced 
the bill as destiuctive of every privilege which the 
Company enjoyed under the most sacied secuiities, 
and as affoidmg a precedent dangeious to the pro- 
perty of the people at large; complained of the 
appointment of officeis by paihament, vested with 
the whole civil and mihtaiy authoiity of Bengal, 
and 'With a powei of sup ei intending the other piesi- 
dencies, which ofRceis the Company had no means 
of recalling, and over whom they could exercise no 
real contiol, while the teiritorial possessions weie, 
notwithstanding, declared to be still vested m the 
Company, and prayed the House not to give its 
sanction to an act which, under the colour of regu- 
lating, would “ anmhilate at once the powers of the 
Company, and virtually transfer them to the Crown,” 
it represented the bill as destructive of the lights 
and interests of the Company m many othei re- 
spects, and at the same time defective in many of 
the pm’poses for which it was declared to be framed, 
and as tendmg to destroy the hberties of the sub- 
ject by making an immense addition to the mfluence 
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of the Crown , deprecated tho forfeiture of foin 
cluse without proof of delinquency, and prayed to 
be heard by counsel against the bill Tlio corpora- 
tion of the city of London also pebtioned against 
the bill, representing it as of dangerous consequence 
to the franchises of every corporate body in tho 
kingdom — ^professing to bo alarmed by such pro- 
ceedings, inasmuch as the privileges of tho city of 
London stood on the some security os those of tho 
East-India Company and allegmg that the bill had 
been bronght mto the House with a degree of 
secrecy incompatible with tho prmciples of tho con- 
stitution m matters of such puhho conconn Another 
petition was presented from the proprietors bolding 
a less amount of stock, than £1,000 and who would 
be disfrunchkod by tho bill if it should pass into a 
law They urged tho hardship of dcpnvmg them of 
a valuable right without just cause, and denied that 
their disfranchisement would have tho effect of sup- 
pressing collusive transfers, Tho Company wero 
heard by counsel against tho bill as tlic} had prayed 
but tho cloqucnco of tho bar seldom shakos tho 
infiuenco of tho Trcasuiy bench, Tho hill passed 
tho Commons and was sent to tho Lords. Tlio 
Company again petitioned — wore again heard by 
counsel but ^nth no greater effect than in tho lower 
IIouso Tho biK bccomo law, but tho Iiostdo sent 
nicnts of a considerable number of peers were n 
corded in two protests 

Besides tbc provisions nlrcad) iioticc<l tlio nc 
contnineil moii) others of greater or imiwrtanci 
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Among them was one requiring twelve months’ pos- 
session of stock, mstead of six, as a qualification for 
voting in general courts By another, it was en- 
acted that the directors should be elected for four 
yeais in place of one, and that one-fourth part of 
the entu’e number should he renewed annually. It 
also provided, that all the Company’s correspondence 
relating to civil and mili tary affaiis, the govern- 
ment of the country, or the administration of the 
revenues, should be laid hefoie one of His Majesty’s 
secretaries of state. The receipt of presents by 
servants, either of the Crown or the Company, was 
prohibited; and the governor-general, councillois, 
and judges, were restrained from entering into tiade, 
or deriving piofit from it. 

The changes effected by this act may now be 
judged, with a coolness which neither those by 
whom it was mtroduced, nor those by whom it was 
opposed, could possess. The prohibition of the re- 
ceipt of presents was unquestionably good, but the 
Company were quite as willing as the legislature to 
enforce this. Not less beneficial was the provision 
lestricting those by whom the government was ex- 
eicised fi’om engaging in trade; but this, too, was 
in accordance with the view of the Company. In 
reference to the change of circumstances, it was not 
unreasonable that the political correspondence of 
the Company should be brought to the knowledge 
of the mmisters of the Crown The Company weie 
no longer a mere commeicial association ; they had 
to admimstei the affaus of a gi eat kmgdom The ho- 
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nouT of theBntisli Crown and of theBntish nation was 
inTolved m tteir performance of this dntj, and they 
might properly be called npon to shew that it was 
well performed* The change m the period for which 
the directors were chosen to seire was not unsup- 
ported by reason. A tonore of office confined to one 
year is too brief to encourage the exercise of firm- 
ness, Tigonr and mdependence. Its tendency is to 
promote Yacillating conncQs, and so short a term 
was, moreover smgnlarly ill adapted to the poculinr 
circumstances of the Eost-India Company At the 
time under consideration a year barely sufficed for 
the transmission of a despatch to or from Indio, and 
the receipt of on answer The expediency of the 
judicial changes is less apparent Some change was 
undoubtedly colled for, but it has often been doubted 
whether the new court of justice established by this 
act was adapted to tho state of society in which it 
was erected Its actual working will hereafter bo 
seen Tho practice of collusivo transfers was n 
monstrous evil calling loudly for remedy Tho 
Company were not insensible of tins, and the sub- 
ject bad given rise to mucli discussion in tlicir 
courts, before the legislature intcrforcdi It would 
perhaps bo too much to nffirra, that tho regulations 
affecting tho right of voting havo entirely put an 
end to tho practice , and it may bo vain to expect 
that any legislative onnetraonts can effect this dc- 
sirahlo object If however with regard to some 
parts of this act, doubts may bo entortnined there 
is at least one upon which no doubt can exist, it U 
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that which gave to parliament the power of nomi- 
natmg the first governor-general and members of 
council Opmions may differ as to the best mode 
of appointing such functionaries, but few peisons 
will deny that the mode adopted in this case was 
among the worst. The nomination of men to office 
by parhament is an exeicise of power without re- 
sponsibihty The mimsters of the Crown are respon- 
sible for their acts — the East-India Company, or 
any similar body exercising pohtical power, is also 
responsible — ^but the responsibibty of parliament to 
itself is absurd, and even unintelligible. An ap- 
pointment by parliament is an appointment by the 
majority m parhament ; and an appointment by the 
majority in paihament is virtually an appomtment 
made by the ministry for the time being, but di- 
vested of that responsibility which, in the ordmary 
exercise of their patronage, they incur. Whatever 
results follow, the ministers can neither be punished 
nor censured; the choice was not theirs, but that 
of parhament ; and while thus enabled to elude re- 
sponsibihty, they have an opportumty of covertly 
secunng an object which it might neither be safe 
to attempt openly, nor practicable to obtain if so 
attempted. 

With this act begins a new era in the histoiy of 
the East-India Company. The proceedmgs of the 
new government will be detailed m another chap- 
tei. Heie it is only necessary to obseiwe, that 
Warren Hastmgs, then the actual governor of Ben- 
gal, was named as the head of the new government 
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Mr Borwell, a dvil eervant of the Comptmj and 
then m Indio, "was nominated one of the conncil 
The remammg conncillore were, Genend Clavonn^ 
Colonel Monson, and Mr Phihp Pranas, all of them 
at the tune in England 
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CHAPTER IX 

The members of council who had to proceed from 
England, as well as the chief justice and puisne 
judges of the Supreme Court of Judicature, arriyed 
at Calcutta m October, 1774, and on the 21st of 
fhat month the new government was pubhcly pro- 
claimed. The Court of Directors had jBramed, foi 
the guidance of the governor-general and council, 
a very long and nunute code of instructions, com- 
mencing with an mjunction to preserve harmony 
But from the moment at which the voyagers set 
foot on the shore of Bengal, it was evident that 
there was but small ground for hopmg that the good 
advice of the Court would be followed. The re- 
ception given by the govemor-geneial to his new 
associates was in their judgment deficient m respect, 
for though they received a salute horn the battery, 
it consisted of only seventeen guns, whereas they 
were of opimon that they were entitled to twenty- 
one. The mmds of all parties were probably well 
prepared for hostihty. The voice of Hastmgs had 
ineviously been all-powerful, and he could scarcely 
expect to retain m the new council the command- 
ing influence Avhich he had previously enjoyed. He 
consequently legaided lus new coadjutois vuthHttle 
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no favourable judgment He seems, without 
doubt,” says hia biographer, “ to have ontortomcd 
but on mdifferent opmion of the fitness of the in 
dividuals selected to work out the new system ho 
more than insmuates as much m his confidential 
commumcations with hia fnends,”* On the other 
hand, the new members of council were impressed 
with a high sense of their own digmty, selected ns 
they had been by no less on authority than tho 
voice of parhoment to assist m restoring to order 
and prosperity the embarrassed affairs of Great Bn- 
tom m the East Their mmds, too appear to linvo 
been filled to overflowmg with tho prevailing im- 
pression of umvorsal misgovcmmcnt m India, and 
the elements of discord were thus abundant Tlicy 
soon began to ferment hlr Barwcll was m tho 
mtonor, and till his amvol tho public business and 
the angry passions of tho members of tho govern- 
ment alike had rest Tho accession of tho absent 
councillor sot both m motiom Tho governor-gene- 
ral hud before tho board a minute, containing n re- 
lation of tho pnncipal events of lus own adminis- 
tration, and on exposition of tho existing state of 
tho Company 8 aflhirs. Tho Roliilla war and tho 
Company 8 relations with tho VUior necessarily 
formed prominent topics in this paper and out of 
these arose tho first explosion of ill feeling Hastings 
had prevailed upon the Vixior to receive at his court 

• Memoh* of tHe Life of the Right HonoanJJe Warren lUit 
mg* by the Rer G R. Gk»g vol I page 451 
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a British resident, and a gentleman named Middle- chap, ix 
ton had been appointed to the office Between the 
resident and the governor many commumcations 
had passed, which the latter had not submitted, and 
did not intend to submit, to his colleagues General 
Clavermg called for this conespondence, as well as 
for any of a similai natme between the governor 
and Colonel Champion Hastings answered, that 
he would lay before the board extracts of all pai-ts of 
the letters, both of the resident and Colonel Cham- 
pion, which related to public affairs , but as the letters 
might, and he beheved did, contain thmgs not pro- 
per for public record, he dechned subnuttmg them 
entire. The general peisisted, and was supported 
by Colonel Monson and Mr. Francis. Hastmgs re- 
corded a dissent from the decision of the majonty — 
his three opponents protested against his dissent, 
and within a week after the proclamation of the 
new government its members weie engaged in bitter 
strife and fierce recrimination. The governor-ge- 
neral continued immovable m his determination not 
to lay befoie the board the whole of the conespon- 
dence. His opponents no less obstinately adhered 
to then’ demand for its production , but as they had 
no means of enforcing the demand agamst the 
will of Hastings, they of necessity were forced to 
submit. They had, however, an expedient by which 
they could annoy the governor-general, if they could 
not conquer him. Colonel Monson suggested the re- 
cal of Mr. Middleton. Geneial Clavermg and Mr. 

Francis supported the proposal — Mr. Harwell took 
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constituting a majonty of the board, their vicwb 
necessarily prevailed, and a resolution for tUo rocnl 
of the resident at the court of the Yizier was passed 
Another resolution followed, directing Mr Middleton 
to bring With him the whole of his correspondcnco 
dnnng his residence at the court of Oude, in- 
cluding all that the governor-general had rcfhsed 
The next subject of discussion was tho chojco of a 
successor to Mr Middleton. Hastmgs was rcqucstc<l 
to nominate some person, but dcolmcd General 
Clavonng then proposed that tho duties of tho rcsl 
dont should bo transferred to Colonel Champion, the 
officer commanding tho bngado on service in Oude 
Mr Barwell objected to tho office of resident being 
united with the chief military command, and the go- 
vernor agreed in tho objection bnt Colonel Monson 
and Mr Francis supporting General Clavcring his 
resolution was enrried Hostings was subjected to 
tbo mortihcation of being instructed to wnto to tho 
Vizior apprizing him of tho removal of a resident 
whom tho writer wished to countenance, and of 
tho appointment of a successor to whom lio Iiad ob- 
jected but ho hnd tho satisfaction of again rcconl- 
ing his dissent Tbo next movement of tho oppo- 
sition party In tho council ^rns to propose an immo- 
dinto demand for tho forty lacs whicli tho Vizier Iiad 
engaged to pay, and for such further sums as might 
bo duo from tlial pnneo Tills demand was to be 
made by Colonel Champion and it propo«c<l to 
instruct him that If nil tho money could not lie hnd 
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he was to obtain as much as possible, and secuiity chap ix 
for the remainder ; that if the demand should be 
lesisted, he was to protest, and withm fourteen days 
letire into the Company’s tenitory, unless there 
were difficulty or danger in such a step ; that in 
any case, after the negotiations should be concluded, 
he should withdraw his foice within the limits of 
the province of Oude, and unless its continuance 
should be lequiied for the defence of the origmal 
dominions of the Vizier, or of Korah and Allahabad, 
return with it to cantonments at Dinapore These 
proposals were opposed by the governor-general and 
Mr Harwell, and a war of minutes ensued, consummg 
much time and covenng a vast mass of paper, but 
ending, as it must have been foreseen by all parties 
that it would end, m the tnumph of Hastings’s op- 
ponents The combatants now resolved to appeal 
to their supenois. On the 30th November, only a, d. 1774. 
forty-one days after the landmg of the new coimcil- 
lois had been announced, by what they legaided as 
the stmted measuie of honour conveyed by seven- 
teen discharges of artillery, they laid before the 
board a letter which they had prepared for trans- 
mission to the Court of Duectors It consisted of 
no less than seventy-four paragraphs, some of them 
of considerable length, and all full chaiged with 
denunciations of the governor-general’s pohcy. This 
document was piepared with a view to its being 
perused by other paities than those to whom it was 
addressed In a note which accompamed the de- 
hveiy of the letter to the boaid, the frameis of it 
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hend, must, ra obedience to the net of pnrhament, bo 
transmitted by the Court of Directors to one of His 
Aliyefftys prmcipol secretanes of state.” 

The members of the council of Bengal could not 
directly address the ministers of tho Crown — at 
least, they could not ofiRcmlly address them, but 
there can be little doubt that this letter was in 
tended for tho mmistry, though ostensibly addressed 
to another authority • The gOTomor-general, like 
his adversaries, laid his case before tho Court of Di- 
rectors in a separate commumcation, and tho Court 
were thus onhghtened by three sets of despatches on 
tho gome subject — one from tho goTomor-gcncnil 
and council m the nsual form another from tho 
govemor>^nerul only and a third from three mom 
bors of the council Mr Borwell though agreeing 
with tho governor gonorol declined to bocomo a 
party to his appeal Bcgarding such communica 
tioufl as irregular ond improper ho contented Inm 
self with recording a minuto expressmg that ojunlon, 
and stating his general concmrcnco in tho nows of 
tho goTcmor-goneral 

^Tintovcr opimon might bo formed of tho justice 
or policy of tho Rohilla war, whatever mows might 
bo entertained of tho disposition of tho Virior to 
fulfil his engagements, tho course forced upon tho 
goTcmor-gcncnil by tho majority of the council was 

♦ Both p«rtiM prohoWy addretfed the nunntcr* primtelj" 
Hfcitmg* certBinlj' fid. See a Letter from him to Lord Lortli 
in Oldff » hlonolrt rol I pagt471 
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obviously umvise It was tbe dictate, not of a cool and 
debberate consideration of the circumstances of tbe 
case — not of an honest judgment, sound oi unsound — 
but of bbnd passion and headlong wilfulness. Had the 
measures of the council been acted upon in the temper 
in which they were conceived, and had they been 
encountered by the Vizier in a hke temper, there 
would have been no choice but to abandon so much 
of the debt as the Vizier might dechne to pay, or 
to enfoice the demand by the sword. A variety of 
circumstances combined to avert such an extremity 
The Vizier had begun to dimmish his debt Mr 
Middleton, on obeying the call foi his return, bi ought 
with him fifteen lacs Eight more were obtamed 
through other channels , the remainder of the ac- 
count was to be settled, not with the Vizier, but 
with Ins successor. The health of Shoojah-ad-Dow- 
lah had for some time been declining, and eaily m 
Februaiy, 1775, he died. He was succeeded in the 
possession of his dominions by his son, Azoff-al- 
Dowlah, who also, aftei much negotiation and with 
some diflS.culty, was ultimately recognized by the 
Emperor as his Vizier. This honour, however, was 
not attained by the prince till foui teen months after 
the death of his father. 

Various mmor disputes in the council must be 
passed over The death of the Viziei gave occasion 
to a quariel of gi eater digmty and importance The 
majoiity in the council. General Clavermg, Colonel 
Monson, and Mi Fiancis, chose to considei all the 
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connected with the late Vizier ns merclj* personal — 
consequently os tennuiated by the death of the party 
with whom they were contracted, and they regarded 
that event as affording an opportunity of making a 
better bargain with (he Viziers gnccessor Mr 
Bnstow was appointed resident at the court of 
Oude, and by him a treaty was concluded, hr 
which the now Soubahdar agreed to Burronder 
to the Bntish Govemmont Benares and certain 
other districts, which the three members of coun- 
cil reported would produce an annual rovenuo 
of twenty-two lacs , and also to pay for the aid of 
tbe Engbsh brigade when stationed with him, fiflv 
thousand rupees per annmn more than Jus prwlo- 
ccasor had undertaken to pay Tbo framers of tins 
treaty evmccd a tender regard for tboir successors 
in office, by rohoving them from any difficulty os to 
tbe duration of tho engagement. Tlio obligation of 
the Engheh nutbonties to respect the pronsjons of 
the treaty was expressly limited to the life of Azoff* 
al Dowlnh This considcrato proMsion is tho more 
remarkable, os tho majority of the council under 
whom tho treaty was concluded do not appear to 
Imvc folt any difficulty in relieving thcm'^olvcs from 
all regard to tho treaty concluded by tho government 
which preccilod theire with tho Viricr 

Tho three councillore wore greatly proud of tho 
acliicvcmcnt of this treatv “The mca'nire"’ snld 
they ‘ IS strictly and eiclu««i\elv onr» the original 
j)lan was oppo<iod in c^c^v hv the govonmr 
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general and Mr Barwell Hastings recorded his chap ix 
conTiction that it was not honoui’able to extoit 
from the piince “ concessions inconsistent with onr 
former treaties, to which the necessity of his situa- 
tion alone obliged him, however unwilhng, to sub- 
mit,”! and the judgment of posterity must confinn 
the sentence Remarkable indeed it is, that the 
men who were so keenly alive to the mjustice of 
the RohiUa war, should themselves conceive and 
cany mto effect an act of dehbeiate mjustice to an 
ally, on the veiy spot where they had proclaimed 
themselves the champions of nghteousness, and 
while the ink was scaicely dry with which they had 
recorded then abhorience of the ciooked pohcy of 
theii colleague and president Such a ciicumstance 
pouis a stieam of hght upon their pertinacious op- 
position to every act of the goveinoi, and renders it 
impossible foi the most extended chanty to attn- 
bute it to any puie or honouiable motive. 

Hitherto the differences between the two paities 
in the council had reference to matters of public 
policy The rancour of their ammosity was now to 
be influenced by the investigation of chaiges affect- 
ing the personal integrity of the govemor-geneial 
His accusers were many, his enemies m d;he council 
well disposed to hsten to them — ^but Hastings demed 

* Address from General Clavenng, Colonel Monson, and Mr. 

Francis, to the Court of Directors, 21st November, 1775 Ap- 
pendix 157 to the Fifth Report of the Committee of Secrecy, 1782. 

t Observations on Mmute of General Clavermg, Colonel Mon- 
son, and Mr Francis, by Governor- general, in Appendix 157 to 
Fifth Report 

F 2 
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CHAP IX. their right to institute such inquiries, nnd clnimed 
the pnvilege of dissolving rmy meeting of council m 
■which such questions wore entered upon This 
claim his opponents resisted and on his qmtting the 
chair on such occasions, they placed in it one of 
their o'wn number and continued their mqulncs 
Charges were preferred by the Ranee of Bnrdwnn 
invol-ving the govemor-genoral his banyan nnd 
several other European and native functionnncs 
These accusations appear to havo boon supported by 
httlo or no evidence deservmg of credit, and almost 
the only ground for attachmg any weight to them 
was furnished by ilr Graham, a servant of tho Com- 
pany and one of tho accused parties, who, ns a pro- 
bminary to inquiry, demanded that tho Ronco should 
give security for tho payment of a penalty in cose 
she should fall in establishing her cliargcs From 
another quarter a charge was made of corruption in 
tho forydniry of Hooglily, m which it was alleged 
that the govomor-gcnoral participated Tho party 
by whom tho charge was brought forward was anx- 
ious to obtain tho office of foqjdor for himself nnd 
ofTored to undertake it at half tho salary then paid 
Tho foi^dor was summoned to answer for his con- 
duct, hut either from conscious guilt or personal 
scruple, ho objected to bo examined on oath Tho 
govemor-gcnenil defended liim , but this, jirohahlv, 
only furnished an additional reason for visiting Ids 
contumacy with severity He was dLsmi«ec<l from 
his office hut his accuser did not benefit ns ho Imd 
hoped by tho rcMilt TIic conduct of Iln^ftings In 
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refusing to defend himself against these charges, or chap ix 
to permit them to be mqniied into by the boaid of 
which he was the head, has been legaided as afford- 
ing piesnmption of his guilt But it may be suffi- 
ciently accounted for upon othei motives It might 
arise fiom an honest conviction that it was incon- 
sistent with the digmty of his office to reply to 
charges which he declared founded in falsehood and 
foigeiy It might be attiibutable to a behef that the 
council was not a proper tribunal for the investigation 
of such chaiges, or a conviction that from his asso- 
ciates he had little chance of an impaitial decision 
It might have its ongm m constitutional haughtiness 
of tempei, of which Hastings had more than an 
ordinary share On the other hand, it is not neces- 
sary to suppose that the majority in the council 
eithei suboinecf or encouraged false evidence, know- 
ing or behevmg it to be such Their hatred of the 
governor-general led them hastily to listen to any 
imputations against him, and to estimate the truth 
of the chaiges by their passions, not their judgment 
They had little or no experience of the native 
charactei — ^they knew not with what facility false 
chaiges are manufactured m India — ^^vith what mge- 
nmty supported — with what pertmacitv maintained 
They might know something of the feeling which 
leads the woildly wise to woo the smile of new- 
born power by insulting or peisecutmg those over 
whom it has tiiumphed, for this feeling exists and 
opeiates to a greatei or less degree in all countiies 
and states of society , but they did not know tlic 
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CHAP n. extent to which it preTails m India, nor the feorfol 
forms in which it is sometimes mdulged The go- 
Temor-genend was now governor only m name. The 
natural influence of his position was destroyed, and 
the fact of his having a casting vote m an assembly 
of five availed nothing whore three systematically 
and mvanably voted together, and always m oppo- 
sition to the chair To the quickness of native 
perception this state of things aflbrded an mdex 
pomtmg out the path to success. Whoever sought 
to recommend himself to the majority in council 
attacked the governor genernL Whoever had an 
object to gam, which, under other circumstances, 
might ho regarded as hopeless, saw in the evil pas- 
sions which distracted the council tho moans of 
gratifymg his wishes Whoever bore cmnitv to tho 
govomor-genoral readily discerned that this was tlio 
tune to seek revenge 

One of the charges which jircss most heavily on 
the character of Hosting arose out of tho extra- 
ordinary appointment of Monny Begum to tlio 
guardionsliip of the iniant Nabob In tho exonu 
nation of her receipts and disbursements, a large 
sum ■\vnB discovered to bo unaccounted for Tlic 
Begum was placed under restraint, and an inquiry 
instituted into tho defalcation , when she stated timt 
Q considcrablo sum had been paid to tho governor 
general Tlint something was given and rocciwl 
•was not denied, but it ’wns alleged to lm\o been 
paid on account of extraonllnor} expense^ innirrctl 
bv the governor-general s residence at Moorblie<la 
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bad, and to be sanctioned by custom. It had for chap ix 
some time been clearly the intention of the Court 
of Dnectois that their servants should receive no- 
thing beyond their regular and authorized emolu- 
ments, and the plea of custom is a poor one when 
placed m opposition to duty.* The tiansaction 
acquu’es a darker hue fiom the extraoidinaiy cha- 
lactei of the appointment in which it oiigmated 
Opmions may indeed diffei as to the extent of 
Hastings’s culpability, but he must be a warm 
partizan indeed who will go the length of declaimg 
that the hands of the goveinor-geneial weie alto- 
gether clean If he weie entitled to any extra allow- 
ance while at Moorshedabad, he should have diawn 
such allowance openly, and bi ought it to account in 
the ordinary way, while the sum leceived fiom 
Munny Begum, if the leceipt Avere piopei, should 
have been earned to the credit of the Company 
If he had no claun to additional allowances, theie is 
nothmg to discuss, and his conduct is without even 
the shadow of excuse 

The charge of taking money from Munny 
Begum was originally piefened by the acute and 
profligate Nuncomar On the 11th Maich, 1775, ad 177 o 
Mr Fiancis informed the boaid that he had that 

* Hastings was bound by covenant not to receive presents Two 
of his predecessors bad bound themselves by oath Cbve framed 
an oath to be talcen m the Mayor’s Court at Calcutta by the 
governor, and took it himself It was also taken by Mr Verelst 
It IS remarkable that Hastings did not take it , but it is fair to 
state that it was not taken by his immediate predecessor, Mr 
Cartier 
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CHAP EL morning been Tisited by this cxtraorduiaiy person, 
Tvho had delivered to him a paper, addressed to 
the governor and conncil, and demanded of him, 
as a doty belonging to his office as n councillor of 
the state, to lay it before the board llr Francis 
added, that he thought he could not, consistently 
■mth his duty refuse to receive a paper from a 
person of Nancomars nmi but that ho vms un- 
acquainted mth tho contents of it. He had, horr- 
ever, some suspiaon as to its tenonr It accused 
the governor geneml of receiving bribes to a vast 
amount, among other instances, ho •utis charged with 
tnkmg two lacs and a half of rupees from Mnnny 
Begum and something more than a lac from Non- 
comar hunsolf as tho consideration for the armngo- 
ment which placed his son Goodias in office On a 
future day another communication from Nuncomar 
was produced and read bat it contained nothing but 
assurances of tho writers veracity Colonel JMonson 
then mo^ed that Nuncomar should bo called before 
tho board to snbstantmto his charge Tho motion 
was opposed by Hostings, and his reasons for oppos- 
ing it wore recorded in a somewhat angry minute 
** Before tho question Is put,” ho said “ I dcclaro that 
I will not sufTcr N uncomnr to appear before tho hoanl 
ns my accuser I know wlmt belongs to tho dignity 
and cliaractcr of the firet momlicr of this ndminMm- 
tion I not sit at thi‘» board in the character of a 
criminal nor do I acknowledge tho mtinberM of tin 
board to bo my judge'” lie then ndvcrtcil to tin 
unremitting ho*.tiIitv which he had cncouiitcrad in 
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the three memhei-s of council opposed to him — chap ix 
hostility fii-st manifested in opposition to his public 
acts, and subsequently in pei-sonal attacks upon him ; 
and, aftei shortly glancing at some former chaiges, 
dwelt at length upon Mr. Fiancis’s conduct in bring- 
ing forwaid those of Nuncomar. “ Mr. Fiancis,” he 
said, “has declared that he was called upon by 
Rajah Nuncomar, as a duty belongmg to his office as 
a councillor of this state, to lay the packet which con- 
tained tliem(the accusations) before the boaid; that 
he conceived that he could not, consistently with his 
duty, refuse such a letter, at the instance of a peison 
of the Rajah’s rank, and did accordingly leceive it, and 
laid it before the boaid, declaring, at tlie same time, 
that he was unacquainted with the contents of it. 

I believe that the Court of Directors, and those to 
whom these pioceedmgs shall be made known, will 
think diffeiently of this action of Mr Francis , that 
Nuncomar was guilty of great msolence and disre- 
spect m the demand which he made of Mr. Fiancis ; 
and that it was not a duty belonging to the office 
of a councillor of this state, to make himself the 
earner of a letter, which would have been much 
more properly committed to the hands of a peon or 
hircmTah, or dehvered by the wiiter of it to the 
secretaiy himself Mr Francis has acknowledged 
that he appiehended m general that it contamed 
some charge against me. If the charge was false, 
it was a hbel : it might have been false for any thing 
Ml. Francis could know to the contrary, since he 
was unacquainted with the contents of it , in this 
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CHAP EC. them in cotmcil at so late an honr, and "whon it ■was 
not possible to assemble a full board, from Air Bar- 
well bemg gone into the country , but expressed a 
hope of meetmg them m the revenue department 
on the follo-wmg day The next step of the majo- 
nty ■was, to pass a resolution, declormg that it ap- 
peared that money to the amount of throe lacs and 
fifty-four thousand rupees had been received by tho 
governor-general m tho manner desenbed by Nun 
comar, and that such money of nght belonged to 
the East-India Company — a resolution naturally 
enough followed by another calling upon the go- 
Tcmor-genoral to pay tho amount into tho Com 
pany 8 treasury for their use. Tho BccTctary convoyed 
theso resolutions to Hostings, who reftisod to recoiro 
or to give any answer to thorn Another resolution 
was thereupon passed, that tho proceedings should 
bo transmitted to tho Company s attorney, for the 
purpose of being submitted to counsel for their 
opinion bow to proceed for tho recovery of the 
monev On a future day it was resolved to sum 
nion certain •\ntncs«C8 Hastings ndMSCil tlicm not 
to attend Tho majority resolved that tlic refusal 
was a high mdignity to tho board Tho governor 
general onco more declared tho board di«oIvc(! 
and retired whereupon those who remained pn«e<l 
a resolution, declanng that tho board was not dis- 
solved Tho secretary was ordorc<l to summon tho 
conturaacioos ■witne^'tes, but the) were not to bo 
foimd- One of them subsequently appoare<l but 
was not subjected to any punislmicut 
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The struggle now assumed a more serious charac- chap ix 
ter. Pioceedmgs were instituted in the supreme comt 
against Nuncomai and some other persons for conspii- 
ing to cause a native, named Camnl-oo-Deen, to wiite 
a petition to the council, leflectmg falsely and inju- 
iiously on the go vernoi -general, Mr. Baiwell, Mr. 

Geoige Vansittait, and some natives. The inquiiy oc- 
cupied twelve hours , and its result was, that Nunco- 
mai and another peisoii, a European, weie lequired 
to give seciuity to appeal to take then tiial at the 
next assizes * On the day after this took place, 

* So it appears from Hastmgs’s letter to the Court of Direc- 
tors, 16th May, 1775 A paper of the same date, signed by 
General Clavenng, Colonel Monson, and Mr Francis, states the 
same fact, ^vlth the addition, that all the parties to the prosecu- 
tion, except Mr Hastmgs and Mr Vansittart, had retired from it, 
and that the accused were held to hail at their smt only In 
another paper, dated the 3rd August foUo'vnng, the same members 
of council say — “ The Rajah (Nuncomar) was summoned to at- 
tend a meetmg of the judges on the 20th April last, when he and 
Mr Fowke underwent an examination of several hours, upon a 
charge of conspiracy against the governor-general and others It 
appeared to us, that the evidence, ex parte, agamst them could 
not be very strong or conclusive, smce they were not held to bail, 
and the gentlemen against whom they were supposed to have con- 
spired had four days allowed them to consider whether they would 
prosecute or not ” The date here given, the 20th April, is that 
assigned by Hastings as the date on which the parties were held 
to bad. On neither side, mdeed, does there appear to have been 
scrupulosity as to the mode m which the transaction was re- 
ported Hastmgs conceals the facts, that the charge of cnmi- 
nahty extended to other persons as well as the two held to bad, 
and that part of the accusers had abandoned the prosecution , 
whde Clavenng, Monson, and Francis, after statmg, on the 1 6th 
May, that Nuncomar and another were held to bad, asserted, 
withm three months afterwards, that they were not 
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CHA^ix. the ‘ gentlemen of the miyonty,” na Hostmgs called 
then4 expressed their sympathy ^vith Nuncoraar by 
a visit of ceremony What might have been the 
result of the prosecution for conspiracy is left to 
conjecture, for before it could bo bronglit to trial, 
Nuncomar this the object of an accusation far more 
grave m its character and more foarfol in its con 
sequences. He was apprehended on a charge of 
forgery The mgjonty of the council, as might ho 
expected, ranged themselves on the side of the pn- 
eoner, and circumstances conspired to afford them 
an opportunity of manlfestmg thoir regard for him, 
b) elevating his son to an office of tho highest trust 
and dignity About tho time of tho apprehension of 
Nuncomar tho discovery was niado that of tho sum 
appropriated to the support oftbo Nabob, apart only 
had been applied to its professed object hlunny 
Begum was forthwith susjiondod from tho cvcrcuio 
of her functions of guardian to tho pnnee, and tho 
charge was conferred on Goodins. 

Nuncomar was committed tried found guilty, 
and banged This was tbo first instance in which 
the punisliment of death had over been inflictcil in 
India m rctnbution of tho crime of forgorv Tlio 
excitement produced by it was proportionc<l to tlio 
novelty of tho event Nuncomar too, was a man 
of great wealth — ho had been posjics«ie<I of extra 
ordinary power tho subjecting such a man to an 
infamous punishment was scarcclv le*'** startling than 
tho disproportion which, in native Judgmint existed 
lictwcen tho olTcnco and its ron«ciiueiire« Al>n\e 
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all, Nimcomar was a Hindoo of the highest caste, chap ix 
As a biahmin, his peison was regaided as inviolable 
Had he committed all possible crimes, banishment,'' 
mitigated by the priwlege of carrying away all his 
piopeity, was the severest penalty to which he could 
be subject, and, by his countijmen, forgery was 
scaiccly deemed a ciime at all Under the influ- 
ence of all the feelings excited by this unpiece- 
deuted case, no native expected that the sentence 
of the court would be earned into effect f Tlie 
appioach of the day of execution, without any inti- 
mation of the postponement of the fatal punishment, 
scaicely affected then belief It came, and vitli it 
the aivful prepaiatiou foi inflicting the last penalty 
of the law Nuncomar met it with even moie 
than Hindoo apathy. He took solemn leave of his 
fi lends ; but neither his countenance, deportment, 
nor intei veiling occupations indicated any internal 
conflict Aftei the depai-tuie of those on whom his 
eyes weie nevei again to lest, he engaged himself 
in wilting notes and examining accounts, as though 
transacting ordinary business under oidmaiy cir- 
cumstances He entered with a calm step the 
palanquin which was to bear him to an ignominious 
death, and ascended the steps of the scaffold with 
equal firmness The ciowd collected was immense 

* See Volume I pages 6 and 7 

t A native had been convicted of forgery, and sentenced to 
death, by the Mayor’s court of Calcutta, which court was super- 
seded by the supreme court , but he had not been executed He 
was recommended to the mercy of the Crown, and finally par- 
doned 
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CHAP IX. The Hindoo portion of it \ms convnlsod bj conflict- 
ing feelmgB of donbt, mgo, despair shomo, and 
pity The Mahometan spectators, it is said, felt joy 
at the downfiil of tho artfhl and nnrelentmg enemy 
of Mahomed Reza Khnn Tho feelmgs of tho ono 
party were soon to be ontraged, and those of tho other 
gratified, by the conclosion of the spectacle which 
had brought them together The signal was given — 
the platform on which tho criminal stood prepared 
for death sunk from beneath his feet, and tho spint 
of Nnneomar was on its way to a moro awful tri 
bunal than that before which ho had lately appeared 
The effect upon tho Hmdoos, who formed tho great 
mass of tho assembled crowd, resembled that of an 
earthquake, Uttenng a wild and piercing cry, they 
fled from the spot — force and panic earned ^nth 
thorn the rest of the multitndo, so that none ro- 
momed near tho place of oxcention but tho servants 
of the law and tho few bmlirain followers who«o 
duty it was to take clinrgo of tho culprits body 
Tho trial and execution of Nnneomar havo given 
nso to discussions almost without number TIio 
lognbt) of tho proceedings has been questioned— 
their justice denied — and tho motives of tho<;o cn 
gaged in them impugned. Tho sujiposcd illegality 
rests upon tho assertion that tho cnminnl law of 
England does not extend to its outiving possession* 
xml(ss they bo specially named This is a qucMlon 
purely technical and far too important to he di* 
cussed incidentally For thc«o reason* it maj litre 
be passed by The question of the jn‘*tlco of tlie 
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proceedings, Avliicli ended in tlie execution of Nun- chap ix 
comai, stands on diiferent gionuds; and, with re- 
ference to the Anolent and long-protracted contio- 
A^eisy to Avhich it gave use, it would not he excus- 
able to pass it over without notice. 

In India, the ciime of foigeiy, as has been ob- 
served, had never been punished with death. Not- 
withstanding its dangerous character, it was regaid- 
ed there as a slight and venial offence, and it may 
be feaied that, if dexteiously perfonned, those who 
were uninjured by the ciime would be more ready 
to admiie the ingenuity of the perpetiator than 
to condemn his want of honesty. The English law, 

Avith its seveie piousioiis against foigeiy, was un- 
kno-sni to the mass of the people ^vlthm the circle 
of the supreme court, and its sudden application, 
without piepai-ation and without notice, appeai-s 
■similar in effect to that of an e/v ])ost facto law. The 
execution of Nuncomar has further been alleged 
to partake of the odious and unjust character of 
such a law, on the giound that the imputed foigeiy 
was committed about foiu yeais before the erection 
of the court which took cognizance of it In op- 
position to the first of these positions, it has been 
urged, that ignorance of the law is never held to 
afford an excuse for the breach of it, and that all 
parties subject to its opeiation are supposed to be 
acquainted with its piovisions To the second, it is 
answeied, that although the supreme couit of j’udi- 
cature was not in existence till 1774, there was 
previously m Calcutta a court admmisteimg English 

VOL. II G 
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CHAP IX law, and which had in ono instance convicted a 
native of the same offence ns tlint with which Nun 
comor was charged • It has been doubted whether 
that court ought to have exercised onj criminal 
jurisdiction with regard to natives , but such juris- 
diction had been exercised bjr it and the supremo 
court was the legitimate successor to its functions. 

This objection, therefore, may be dismissed It 
might not have been an improper ono to urge in 
arrest of the judgment of the court which con- 
demned Nuncomar bnt it cannot bo admitted to 
influence the opinion of those who have now to re- 
view tho proceedings m his caso. 

The answer to the first objection is less satisfactory 
It IS true that ignoranco of tho law U not permitted 
and cannot bo permitted, to operate ns a bar to tho 
conviction of an offender hut a morcifnl jndgo will 
always take note of such ignorance if real in ap* 
portloniug punishment Neither mnst it bo for 
gotten that tho ignomnco of n Hindoo of tlint timo 
of tho provisions of English law is altogether diffe- 
rent from tho ignorance which exists in any country 
of tho law under which tho people of that country 
and their ancestors have lived Not only was tho 
law of compamtlvoly recent mtroduction hut it was 
in many respects so much at vniinnco witli all their 
previous cxpcnoncc knowledge liahits, and modes 
of thought that while tho best informed among 
them must have found difficulty in understanding it, 
it was to thoec less advnutogoouslv situated a collcc- 
• Scr note on a fonnrr 
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tion of strange things, of which their imaginations chap ix. 
could embody no lineament or feature. Under such 
circumstances, the harshness of inflicting upon igno- 
rance the same punishment which is assigned to 
dehberate and conscious disobedience, is of an 
aggravated chaiacter. It is tme, indeed, that the 
ofience pumshed in the person of Nuncomar was 
not hke offences against the revenue and some 
otheis — the pure creation of the law. No man 
whose moial peiceptions are sound can doubt that 
m resorting to forgery to deprive another of his pro- 
perty he is doing wrong * but the moral peiceptions 
of those among whom the English law was thus 
suddenly mtroduced weie not sound, they were 
corrupted and debased by the false medium through 
which successive geneiations had been accustomed 
to contemplate then nghts and duties, and to some 
of the plamest dictates of morahty they weie in- 
sensible. To men thus surrounded by contaminating 
influences — ^men who had never enjoyed the benefit 
of a pure moral atmospheie, extraordmaiy consi- 
deration was due. The single instance which had 
occuned of a conviction for forgery in the mayoi’s 
court of Calcutta was piobably known to few ex- 
cept the paities immediately interested m it. The 
case of Nuncomar had fiom vaiious causes attiacted 
unusual attention, and it offered a fitting occasion 
for making the law known — ^wlnle the couit, by 
exeicismg their powei of lespitmg the convict, with 
a Anew to the extension of the meicy of the Crown, 
might have lelieved themselves and the law that 

g2 
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CHAP IX. they admnustcrod from the imputntions of injnstico 
and ornolty -which, from their pnrsmng a different 
course, have been fi^Iy cast upon both In tho 
discussions to which this extraordinary caso has 
given nse considerations have been sometimes in 
troduced -which ought to be excludeil from it, Tho 
question of tho abstract justice of tho law which 
punishes forgery with death is one of these, With 
this question tho judges had no concern They had 
neither the right nor tho power to vary tlio law 
— thoir sole duty -was to administer it with discre- 
tion and -with mercy Tho evidence, too on which 
Nuncomop -was con^cted has been impugned , but 
it was suflBoiont to satisfy tho grand jury that 
there was good cause to send tho prisoner to trial 
and sufficient to satisfy the jury before whom that 
trial took place of his guilt If tho jury wore 
honestly satisfied, it is probable that tho court 
was satisfied also Tho conduct of tho judges on 
other occasions showed that they had no doubt of 
tlioir jurisdiction, and though they cannot bo ac 
quitted of acting with a degree of harshness and 
precipitancy which it may not ho too much to cha 
mctcnxo os indecent* there is nothmg to con>ict 
them of ha-ring acted corruptly Thoro nro motives 
Bufficient to account for thoir conduct, which though 

* Tbe cotmfcl for Noncomitr endeaToturd to preTall on tBe 
forman of the jury by whom the prl«n>er hod been tried to 
}oia in an appbcQUon to the jodget for the «era*e of ckmency 
TTic chief Jwticc in open conrt enuored the conn»cl for thii 
proper attempt to rare the life of I u* efient 
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not all of a creditable cbaiacter, are far less injunous chap ix. 
to tbeir reputation than that to ■which the execution 
of Nuncomar has been often attiibuted They ap- 
pear to haxe been men of contracted minds, who 
had satisfied themselves not only that the law of 
England was the best for the people amongst whom 
it had gro'wn up to maturity — ^not only that it was 
light that the law of England should be introduced 
and acted upon umversally throughout the British 
dominions, but that it was the duty of all people 
within those domimons, whether they ever heard of 
Enghsh law or not, to understand it. They enter- 
tained no consideration for the "Wide difference be- 
tween the country from which the law came and 
the country in which they weie called upon to ad- 
minister it Then entne conduct mamfested this. 

Destitute of all enlaiged views, either of jmispm- 
dence or of the principles of human nature, the 
supreme court was to them the world. In addition 
to this failing, they weie influenced by the most in- 
flated notions of theii* own dignity, and the most ex- 
tiavagant anxiety to extend the juiisdiction of their 
court far and 'mde Whethei they weie actuated 
by othei motives — whether, "witlnn the mind of the 
chief justice moie especially, any of a darker nature 
operated, can never be known — ^there is no eyi- 
dence — ^there perhaps will be always some suspicion 
Equal obscurity hangs over the question as to the 
participation of Hastings in this unhappy tiansac- 
tion The accusation rests entuely on a combi- 
nation of cncimistances, which might have been 
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CHAP EC. fortmtons Nuncomar had stood forward ns the ac- 
cuser of Hastings Hastings had instituted legal pro- 
ceedings against Nuncomar and others for on alleged 
consplracj Tho charge docs not appear to have 
been Tory readily susceptible of proof, and tho 
general opmion seems to have been, that it would 
fail Exactly at the time when, if Hastings were 
gmlty and the accuser capable of substantiating his 
ebarge it was most important to tho govemor- 
general that ho should bo removed Nuncomar is 
apprehended on a charge of forgery committed 
Bovoral years before — tho prosecutor being a native 
who It may bo presumed shared in tho dislike of 
tho snpromo court bolicvcd to have boon then gene- 
rally entertained by his countrymen Tho acettsod 
party is tnod and convicted Tho court have tho 
power of respiting the sentence and with refer- 
ence to tlio unusual circmnstonccs of tho case re- 
spite 8COTI1S desirable They however refuse , and 
the chief justice, who had been tlio schoolfellow of 
Hostings, and remained his personal fnend, mnni 
fests some disploasuro at an attempt of the pri*»oncr s 
counsel to procure an application for clemency TIio 
pn«ontr is executed Ins fate is ascribed to Ids Iios 
tility to tho govomor-gcncml and it is alleged that 
men were thenceforward afraid of preferring charges 
against that functionary Such is the caso ogniii**! 
Hastings, On tho other liaml, it is urged, that the 
pro^iocutor in this care uus n person with whom 
Hastings liad no connection tliat he could not In 
terfere with tin. pn»cec<hiigM of the sujutnn court 
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that Nimcomar, from tlie moment of liis apprehension chap ix 
to that of his execution, was in the hands of the 
laAV ; and that it was not m the powei of the gover- 
nor-general either to acceleiate or to suspend his 
pumshment All this is unquestionably true; and 
it IS not less tme that, in the sifting mquiiies which 
at a later peiiod took place into this proceeding, 
when evidence was sought with a degiee of assi- 
duity larely exercised, no evidence was found ; and 
whether Hastings, m i elation to the tiial and exe- 
cution of Nuncomai, was guilty or unfoitunate, is a 
question which can nevei be satisfactorily answeied 
It is involved in that impenetiable mystery which 
hangs over so much of the public hfe of that le- 
niaikable man 

The death of Nimcomar was succeeded by a com- 
parative calm The state of feeling in the council 
remamed unaltered, and the majoiity continued to 
deteimme and to act mthout refeience to the views 
of the governor-general and the single member who 
supported him But the stream of accusation, which 
had set so strongly and so formidably against Hast- 
ings, ceased to flow Men were appalled by the 
fate of the chief accuser, and the governor-general 
enjoyed a degree of peace m this respect, to which 
he had long been a stranger 

Soon after the mtiigmng life of Nuncomai had 
been closed by an ignomimous death, his old rival, 

Mahomed Reza Khan, attained a tnumph The 
Court of Directors having become- satisfied of his 
innocence, and of the infamy of his accuser Nunco- 
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CHAP IX. mnr, had directed bia restoration to ofBco There 
was somo ambiguitj' in tho orders of the Court And 
tho t-TO parties in counciJ,in confonnitj* with what was 
now long-cstnblishcd custom, adopted different con- 
stmctions of them. The will of the majoritj was, 
that Mahomed Heat Khan should bo restored to Iiis 
former charge, whicli involved tho duties which 
had been assigned to Goodias. Tho latter how- 
over was consoled in some dogreo for his Io<5i, bj* 
appointment to another o65co , but inferior m trust, 
dignity and emolument to his former post. 

Little ocenrred at tho board to disturb the mo- 
notony of eternal bickering till tho death of Colonel 
A.D 1716 Monsou, which took place in September, 1770 
This event reduced tho two parties in council to an 
equality in pomt of mnnhere bnt as tho governor- 
general bad tlio casting vote Its effects were to 
roverso tho former position of tho combatants, and 
to throw into tho hands of ITastings nil tlio power 
which hi8 opponents had previously cvorcised '\\Tiat 
followed may readily bo anticipated Hastings cjc- 
creisod Lis long lost nutlionty in tlio same spirit 
which nctaato<l its former po<isc«sor8, and ho pro- 
ceeded witliout ceremony to annul such of their nets 
as were rao«t offtiisiTO to inni A\nicn the council 
insisted on tho recal of Mr Middleton from Oude 
tho functions of tho resident Iiad been tempomril) 
vested m tho ofllccr commanding tho brigade After 
a time tho boonl agrccil to appoint a civil servant 
to tile office of resident hut the} were far from 
ogrctijig as to tlicfvrsoii who slioiild Ix' selcctwl for 
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tlie piii’pose. The governor-general i)roposecl tlie chap ix 
Houomable Frederick Stuart. The opposing ma- 
joiity refused to concur, they proposed a gentle- 
man named Bristow; and liolding the power in 
their own hands, their proposal, as a matter of 
course, was cairied."* Shortly after the death of 
Colonel IMonson, Hastings retaliated by pioposing 
the recal of J\lr. Biistow, and the re-appomtment 
of Ml. Middleton General Clavermg and Mr. 

Fiancis stoutly lesisted ; they talked loftily of the 
injustice done to Mr. Bristow, in removing him fiom 
a situation which he had filled with credit to himself 
and advantage to the Company, and for no other 
avowed reason than to give his place to another; 
but aigument and declamation were abke vain. The 
foot of the governor-geneial was upon the necks of his 
opponents; he lemembered how they had employed 
then* power while powei rested with them, and seemed 
lesolved that they should have some experience of the 
mortification which he had endured. He peisevered, 
and it was decided that Mr. Bristow should give way 
to Mr Middleton. Both parties agieed m declanng 
that there was no objection to eithei Mr Middleton 
or Ml Biistow — that both were well fitted for the 
duties of the office of resident They thus alike ad- 
mitted that their motives were to a great extent fac- 
tious Hastings, indeed, cannot be greatly blamed for 
restoimg a man of acknowledged competency to an 
office from which he had been somewhat capriciously 
lemoved , but, on the other hand, it must not be 

* See page 66 
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CHAP IX. forgotten that, in this instance at least, the con 
test had been m some degree provoked by the per- 
tinacious refusal of Hostings to submit the iin 
mutilated correspondence of himself and the resi- 
dent to the board A still less excusable act of 
rctahntion ■was perpetmtod ^nth regard to a civil 
servant, named Foivkc, who had been appointed 
under the ascendancy of the late majonty to a 
situation at Benares, This gentleman and his father 
had token part with the opponents of Hastings, and 
under the pretence that the duty assigned to Mr 
Fowko was special, and had been performed ho was 
removed Immediately afterwards, onotlior civil sor 
vnnt was appointed to reside at Benares, with an assis- 
tant hearing the name of Ilastingss constant sup- 
porter Darwell If m tho removal of Mr Bristow 
and tho ro-appomtment of Mr Middleton, Hastings 
had some grounds of justification in tho case of Mr 
Fowko tlicro were none It irns as dcscnboil b} 
General Clavoring “ a vindictive men'mro couclioil 
under tlio appearance of a public service In tliis 
spirit ■uus the business of tho Indian government con 
ducted till tiio authority of Hastings was onco mono 
shaken liytlio nmvai ofintelligcnccofancw rirmngc- 
niciit for carrying on tho government in wliicli tlio 
name of Ila'^tings did not appear Gcneml Clan nng 
was to be govcmor-gcncml and Mr ^Vlieeler fiir- 
mcrly a director was nominated to tlic vacant scat 
III council 

To explain these ebanges U will Ik. necc>‘snrT to 
■ Mmute 2 dJ PcccinbcT 17/C 
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refer to the course of events by vlhcli they were chap ix. 
brouglit about. 

Weariechnththc annoAnnees of his situation, Hast- 
mgs formed the dcterinination of resigning his ofiice ; 
and tAVo gentlemen, i\Ir. Giaham and Colonel Mac- 
lean, seem to haAO been intrusted A\ith anthoiity, 
under certain circumstances, to tender his resigna- 
tion The latter only appears to liaAC acted in the 
business,'*’ and his proceedings paitalce, in no small 
degree, of that mystery aa Inch hangs oAcr almost 
eA'ory thing connected AMth the name of Hastings 
On Colonel jMaclean’s airiA'al m England, he found 
the state of feeling in almost cveiy quarter unfa- 
A'ourable to his principal Tlic admmistiation Aveic 
decidedly hostile, actuated paitly by the lejiresenta- 
tionsAA-hich they had undoubtedly lecciATd fiom the 
members of council ojiposcd to the goveiuoi -gene- 
ral, and paitly by a desiie to bring the entire go- 
vernment of India within the sphere of their patron- 
age. The Court of Directors had passed resolutions 
condemning the policy of the Rohilla war, and ex- 
pressing an opinion, that the whole of the corres- 
pondence between the gOA’^ernoi -general and Mr 
Middleton, resident at Onde, ought to have been laid 
before the comicil. These resolutions were subse- 
quently adopted by the general court, a prefatory 
clause being, however, introduced, recognizing the 
seiwices and integrity of the governor-general, and 

* Colonel Maclean appears to have been fond of agencies 
While acting for Hastings, he was at the same time agent to the 
Nabob of Arcot, the ever-mtngumg Mahomet Ah 
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CHAP TY- acquitting him of all suspicion of corruption On 
gomo other subjects, tbo Court of Directors Tisitcil 
tho conduct of Hastings and his associate Barwell 
A.D 1776. with censure On the 8th May, 177G a motion vtis 
made and carried for an address to His Slajesty, 
prajing their removal from office * 

On heanng of tho intention to bnng forward tbo 
motion Hastings 8 agent made overtures both to tho 
ministers and to influential directors, with a view to 
accommodation f They appear to have boon nuga 
tory and tho fnonds of Hastings having ns ono of 
them observed ** nothing to loso by a defeat, 
determined to try tho result of a general court 
To that tribunal they accordlngl) appealed with a 
■now to reversing tho decision of tho Court of Di- 
rectors. A requisition being obtained, a general 
court was summoned for tho 16th of May, and on 
tliat day it was moved that it bo recommended to 
tho Court of Directors to reconsider thoir resolution 
for procuring tbo removal of ilr Hostings and Mr 
Harwell from office and timt thev should report to 
the general Court of Proprietors as specilily as 
Bible their proceedings on such recommendation 
l)cforo onv further steps should lx? taken in the 
l)u«ime«s Tho court on this occasion was thronged 

• It win be recollected that the poTcrnor general tnd cooncil 
were appointed bj act of porCaacot hr fire yenr« and were 
Ui 'c in o ra ble except by Ibe Crown, on the appricabon of the Coort 
of Dtrectore 

t See letter of Colooel MadcBfl In Olcigt Mcmoiri of liar 
ting" toL u page flS ct rey 
J Colonel Madcaa. 
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by pcci*s, jiiivy coiincilloi'?, and adherents of adininis- chap ix 
tration Trca^Jiny innnencc is said to liavc been em- 
ployed to a gieat c\lont against Hastings; and the 
fiist lord of the adniiialt)% the Earl of Sandwich, 

IS lejiiesentcd as liaMiig been nnnsiially active in 
aiding the cause v itli •which the ininistiy had con- 
nected itself. The debate was proti acted till the 
appioach of midnight, Mhen the fi lends of Hastings 
jiioposed to adjourn to the following day. The 
ministciial paily opposed, and, on a division, the 
motion for adj'ouinmcnt •\\as lost Hastings’s sup- 
porters then demanded, that the question vliich 
had been the means of calling the couit together 
should be detennmed by ballot. The result was 
Mctory to the cause of the govenior-gcneial, the 
motion of his friends being earned on the ballot by 
a majoiity of one bundled and six ^ 

On the lOth July, the lesolution for removing the a d 177G 

* Minutes of the general court, M S Hastings’s agent repre- 
sents this defeat as a grave annoyance to the ministry He says, 

“ It has given great offence to the admmistration I have never 
knowTi them so sore on any defeat So great a majority has 
stunned them Lord North cannot hear the least mention of the 
India House, directors, or propnetors He mU have nothmg to 
do 'With India matters out of parhament ‘ The Company must 
be restneted to its commerce , temtonal acquisitions are beyond 
their ahihties to manage, and must be taken from them without 
waitmg for the expiration of the charter For this purpose par- 
hament must meet before Christmas , in the meantime the pro- 
prietors may do what they please — the more violent and absurd 
their actions the better ’ This is now the language of the minis- 
tenal party, and they have held it uniformly smee then defeat ” 

— Letter from Colonel Maclean, Memons of Hastmgs, vol u 
pages 65, 66 
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CHAP IX govemor-gcnenLl nud Mr Bonrcll was rescinded by 
tho Court of Directors with regard to Mr Barwcll, 
and on the 10th tho like indulgence was CTtondod 
to the govemor-gcncinl Notwithstanding this, some 
of the friends of ilr Hostings seem to haro enter- 
tamed little hope of molntaimng him m tho chair 
at Calcutta m opposition to tho powerful lutorests 
arrayed against him Colonel Moclcan appears to 
have been engaged in n long and somewhat com- 
pbeatod senes of mtngues, the object of which was 
to enable Mr Hastmgs to quit ofiico with some 
degree of credit Honours from tho Crown were 
talkoil of but these It was intimated could not Ix) 
confcrre<l A senes of propositions seem however 
to have been at length ogreed upon by Colonel Mac- 
lean and Mr Robinson a confidential pommt of tbo 
ministry which were to servo as a basis for peace.* 

Tho minister being propitiated Ilnstingss agent 
turned to tho Court of Directors At a court held 
A D lire on tho 11th of December n letter from him was 
read It stated that Mr ITaitings, seeing the no- 

* Some of tbew ore remarkable Tbe artklc* of the treaty 
were fire In namber tbo foarth prondca “ that oil retrospect aixl 
pr o ae c u tion prerioua to the late act of parTniment afTecUng the 
aaprcmccoandl ccoM anddctermlne and In ca*e any informer in 
fringe thu article admlni»tralioti rhall gire their akl to defeot It.” 
The fifth illiralntet that Mr lit Unga fhall be mtD reecircd on 
hU return ; a rote of thaoL promoted If raored for i and nobody 
to be duplaced Sec Olaga Mcroolnof Hasting* Tol H page 
S2 rhe entire detail* of the negotiation a* narmted by Colo, 
ncl Maclean are highly amusing fbe information <loe* not 
come tliTough the eleanc«t eliannel i but there i» no rca»oo fur 
doubting lU general occumey 
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ccssity of uiiniiiniity in the supiome council of chap ix 
Bengal foi conducting the ailaiis of the Company 
theic, and for cstahh'shing any pennanent system of 
government foi the good and prospei ity of the coun- 
try, finding fiom the nnha]i]>y dnisions vhich liave 
occmied in the supreme council, that such vas not 
likely to subsist, and having anxiously on every 
occasion studied to piomote the Avelfaie of the Com- 
paii}. a coulee bIucIi he would evei continue, had, 
from these moti-vc?, authoiized the wiitcr. Colonel 
i\raclean, to ‘signify his dcsiie to icsign the office of 
go^crnor-gonclal, and to icqucst the coint to nomi- 
nate a succcssoi to the place v Inch vonld thciehy 
he ^acatcd in the sujucme council On the 18 th 
the letter vas taken into consideiation " On this 
day, also, Colonel Maclean was called in, and a ques- 
tion was pio]iosed to him as to his authoiity This 
was ceitainly a natuial and propei inquiiy, but it 
appealed that the agent was not piepaied to an- 
swer it unconditionally. He professed to be quite 
leady to give the couit satisfaction, but intimated, 
that m the papeis to which he must refei, the 
subject of Ins poweis was mixed up with other 
matters “ of a nature extremely confidential 
and he therefore proposed, instead of laying them 
before the couit, to submit them to the inspection 
of thi’ee of the directois specially deputed for the 
purpose of examining them The court agi’eed 

* This letter had been a subject of conversation between 
Colonel Maclean and his treasury friend Robinson, and the latter is 
stated to have drafted it See Memoirs of Hastings, vol u p 85 
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CHAP EC to the proposal and Mr Roberts, the chairman 
Mr James, the depoty-chairman, and Mr Becher 
■wore empowered to make the requisite lUTiection 
They reported that Colonel Maclean had shown 
them certain papers relating to his powers, and had 
informed them that ho had more On a future da) 
they further reported that from the purport of Mr 
Hastings s matrucHons, contained in a paper in his 
own handwnting given to Colonel Maclean and 
forwarded by him to them Mr Hastings doclaro<l 
that ho would not contmno in the govomment of 
Bengal unless certain conditions therein specified 
could bo obtained, of which they saw no proba- 
bility , that Mr Qcorgo Vansittart had assured them 
tliat ho was present when these instructions wore 
given to Colonel Maclean and when Mr Hostings 
empowered that gentleman to declare his resigna- 
tion to tho court, and that this Imd boon confirmed 
by Mr Stuart who stated that ^Ir Hastings hod 
informed him that ho had gi\cn instnictions for 
this purpose to Colonel Maclean TIio court de- 
termined tho CMdcnco of the colonel s authority to 
bo sufficient and a resolution that the nsignntion 
l>o accepted ^ms earned unanimously tho fnonds of 
Hastings supporting tho resolution becauso they 
thought it in accordance with Ids interests and 
widics lis enemies beenuM? It giatifietl their long 
cheri'‘hcd dc«iro to bo nd of him Air ^\hoekr 
^^ls then nominated to succcfMl to the vacant place 
m council and a petition to tho Croun praying tlic 
npjKiintmcnt of that gentleman agrceel njton 
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The eoii'^ent of (lie Chimii p:,no efl’ect to (lie chap iv 
nomination of (he eoiut, nml (he new appoint- 
nient ^\a‘i roiinall} annonnceil (o (he Go\einnient 
of Bciifral The noMS iai‘«e(l a ‘'(oiin exceerlini^ in 
Molence anv that had ]lreMOU‘^lv oecnricrl. ITa^'t- 
inirs ropiuliated the aet^ of Colonel Maclean, and 
determined to retain In'? po*?! at the head of the 
go\ernment* Genei-nl Chnoiinp: ^\a‘; equall} bent 
on a^^Miminq; the diiniity, to ^^hlch he concci^ed 
himself entitled Both proceeded to exeici‘;e the 
function^; apjieitainniQ: to the di‘'pnted oflice, both 
iemed '^ummon'^es foi meetings of conneil, and eaeli 
found a follower. Mr. Barwell an<iweicd the 'sum- 
mon'? of IIa‘^tinp:<5, .and Mr Fiancis (hat of Genenil 
Cla'vciinpf ; theie were t Ini'; two eomiciB sitlintr at 
the same time under the autboiity of two diflerent 
percons. each claiming to be goAcinor-geneial. 

The etlecN of the'^e conte'^t'; might h.a^o been 
serioii':!}’ di^^astrous , the manner in which they 
weic earned on almost p.artakcs of the ludicions 
I\Ii Baiwvcll, on taking hi=: place at the council 
called by Hastings, informed the “ board ” (con- 
sisting of Hastings and himself) th.at on his w.ay he 
had received a note requiring Ins attendance at the 
council at which General Cl.aveiing w’as to pieside 
Before the minute which was to record this fact 
was completed, a letter, .addressed to “ Warren 
Hastings, Esq ,” ■wrthout further appendage, was put 
into the hands of the person thus designated It 
was fiom General Clavering After recapitulating 
the steps by wdnch the assumed ch.angc in the go- 

VOL II H 
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CUAP DL onco, you may bear them read a second time"’ 
I^Ir Barwell demanded to know whether the papers 
would bo delivered to him or not , the Gonoml 
replied that ho was not there to answer interroga- 
tones, and repeated his former intimation, that the 
inquirer might hear tho despatches rend The 
demand for tho delivery was then made in a more 
formal manner General Clavoring refused to vary 
bis answer ilr Barwoll ordered tho sccrotaiy to 
send him tho papers In dispute os soon ns they came 
into his possession, and thus this extraordinary 
confcrcnco ended 

Hostings, however romalned firm in tho assertion 
of his nuthonty Tho commandant of tho gnmson 
of Fort Wilham tho commanding oflicoTS at tho 
vanous stations, tho provincial councils and collec- 
tors were all formally rommdod that their obedience 
was duo only to Hastings as govomor-gcncml, and 
tho miyority of tho council and warned against 
yielding It to any other authority To strengthen 
his claim by tho sanction of tho accredited interpre- 
ters of tho Jaw Hastings appealed to tho judges of 
tho supremo court his opponents acquicsccil in 
the appeal They appear mdcctl to ha>o possessed 
little confidence in their own views , for with refer- 
ence to tho appeal to the judges they rcsohod to 
suspend the execution of all tho onlcrs which they 
Imd pa.«e<l Tho decision of tho jmlgcs ^vas in fa 
vour of Hasting* ^ho used Ins victor) In a manner 
ns little crcihtnblc to his diameter for di«CTOtion ns 
fnr gofMl fwlmg With the aid of hi* htoady ndhe- 
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lent, Barwell, lie passed a seiies of resolutipns sin- chap ix 
gularly intemperate, vindictive, and absmd. Aftei 
lecitmg the acts perfonned by General Claveimg, 
under his assumed authority, they declared not only 
that by those acts he had usurped the office of 
goveinoi-geneial — a proposition which the decision 
of the judges would have justified — ^liut that the 
geneial “ had theieby relinquished, resigned, sui- 
rendered, and vacated the office of senior councillor 
of Fort William,” as well as the place of comman- 
der-in-chief of the Company’s forces m India , that 
Mr Barwell had thereby become semoi councilloi ; 
that the office of commander-m-chief no longer ex- 
isted ; and that, for “ the piesei vatiou of the legality 
of” then “proceedings, General Claveimg should 
not in future be summoned or admitted as a mem- 
ber of council ” These proceedings seem to have 
excited considerable alaim m the enemy’s quarteis 
Mr Fiancis attended the next meeting of council, 
and prefaced a motion for reversing the lesolutions 
respecting Geneial Claveiing, with a representation 
of the dangers which surrounded the government, of 
the evils which had arisen from passion and precipi- 
tancy, and of the necessity for recurring to a moie 
moderate and prudent course He claimed foi him- 
self credit m regard to his immediate and implicit 
submission to the decision of the judges, and im- 
plored that he might be allowed to act the pai*t of a 
mediatoi In this character he urged the reversal 
of their late proceedmgs : he referred to the origin 
of the existing government ; contended that there 
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CHAP IX. uere only four wayB by ■Nrhlcb tho right of General 
ClttTering to the placo which he bad proTiously 
occupied m conncil could bo Toided — by death, 
resignation, romoTol by tho Crown, or succession 
to tho office of goTcmor-general, and that none of 
these events had token place He asked, “ of what 
avail then is your declaration that his place is va 
cant m the form and manner prescribed by tho law?” 
and demanded whether those who had passed tho 
declaration wero prepared to support It by a military 
force. “This,” ho sold, “Is not tho language of 
menace, nor Intended so it is tho language which 
your true friends, if yon have any, should hold to 
you In tho most pcnlous ftato in which It Is possible 
for you to bo placed ” On tho claims of General 
Clavoring to hold tho office of commander in<hicf 
of tho Company s forces m India, ho held a similar 
lino of argument, varied only with rcfcrcnco to tho 
dinbront circumstances of tho appointment, Mr 
Francis was answered by hir Barwell who ex- 
pressed his belief m tho legality of tho resolutions 
passed on Gcncml Clairnng and his dotenninntjon 
to uphold them, but did not sustain Lis opinion by 
any redundancy of argument Tho governor-general 
in tho unrelenting spint which ho so frc<picntl) 
manifested, maintained tho legality and ncccc^ity of 
excluding Genera! Clavering from council But Ge- 
neral Clavcnng and Mr Francis had nppcaleil to tho 
judges of the supremo court Tlie judges unanl 
mouri) dccidetl that the council had no power to 
remove one of its members or declare his scat vn 
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caut They could not indeed have decided othei- chap ix 
vise, without jiuhlicly exhibiting themselves as unfit 
to occupy the seat of justice No man of common 
understanding and ordmaiy information, whatevei 
might be the degree of his knowledge oi ignoiance 
of the law, could entertain any doubt on the subject 
Those who thus sought to rid themselves of a disa- 
greeable associate, could not believe that they had 
any light to the power of which they assmned the 
exercise They contended that Hastings was still 
governor-general , that there had been no vacancy 
in the office; and that consequently General Clavei- 
ing could not have succeeded to it It necessaiily 
followed that he remained m the position which he 
occupied befoie, foi he had not lesigned his place 
m council foi the purpose of obtaining the office of 
govemor-geneial and then failed to attain his object; 
his ceasing to be the second membei of council was 
only an incident of his supposed elevation to the 
rank of the fiist , and if his assumption of the title 
and authority of governor-general weie a nullity, all 
that was meiely incidental upon that assumption, 
and was dependent upon it for force and validity, 
was alike null and void of effect. The opponents of 
Hastings had done much to iiiitate him; but by this 
most extraordinaiy attempt to depiive one of them 
of the power of givmg him further annoyance, the 
governor-general put himself so completely m the 
wrong, as to leave his conduct m this lespect with- 
out the shadow of j'ustification or excuse 

In lookmg back upon these events with the calm- 
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CHAP IX. n(?s3 of feeling' wlucli the ncfors m them could nol 
maintain, it la imposaiblo not to be gtnack Mitb the 
violonce and prccjpitancj manifested hj all parties 
General ClaTenng in assuming the gOTommont had 
a pretence barely colourable, and it is scarcely con- 
ceivable that ho could have beheved it more thau 
colourable The mstmment under Tvhich tho pro- 
posed change in the govoniinent ttos to bo effected, 
referred to Hastings s resignation not aa an act tlmt 
had been performed, but os on act contemplated 
“ Whereas the said Warren Hastings bath caused 
notice to bo gi\cn to tbo said United Company that 
he desires to resign tho said oflSco of Governor-geno- 
ral of Bengal Tho succession of General Clavcnng 

to tho office of govcmor-gcnorol, which was not de- 
pendent on my thing but tho occurronco of a va- 
cancy, was sjioken of os somotbing future —“And 
whereas, upon such resignation of tho said Warren 
Hastings os aforesaid, tho said John Clavcring nc 
cording to tho directions of tbo said recited Act of 
Parliament will succeed to tbo said oflico of gover- 
nor-general ** and tho appointment of Jlr MTicler 
to a place in council was to have clTect “ from and 
immediately after” the oflico should “ become va 
cant by tbo resignation of” Hastings Tlio parties 
interested in di^jHissc^sing Ilastiugs, indeed mom- 
tamed tlmt thc<c forms of expression lind rtfcranco 
onlv to the retention by Hostings of the powers of 
govemor-genomi till tho nrri%al of tbo instrumint 
in India, and tlmt the inttiition to n'>lgn had been 
Coamuiton sjijKnnUn^ Mr \\ trier 23rd OctolicT I77C 
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accepted by tbe Court of Directois as a real re- chap ix 
signation, and acted upon accordingly. They also 
urged the possible luconveuieuces that might anse 
from the non-fulfilment of a promise to resign, after 
the necessary measures had been taken to supjily 
the yacancies 'wliich would be created by such 
resignation These inconveniences are obvious , but 
still it is clear that the expiession of an intention 
to resign is not a lesignation; and though a per- 
son m the position of Hastings may justly be re- 
pioached with levity, or something worse, for rais- 
ing an expectation that he is about to resign, and 
faihng to realize it after all the arrangements for 
providmg for the consequences of such a step are 
complete, yet if his formal resignation be neces- 
sary to give effect to those arrangements, no one 
can benefit by them until it be made The m- 
stmment undei which General Clavering claimed 
to take upon himself the office of go vemoi -general 
did not supersede Hastings. Anticipating the re- 
tirement of the govemor-geneial, the Court of 
Directors nommated a new councillor, and the 
Crown confirmed the nomination; but the opera- 
tion of these acts was contingent upon an event 
which depended on the judgment or the cajince of 
the person whose removal was to create a vacancy in 
council There is theiefore no difficulty in deter- 
mimng that General Claveiang, in assuming the 
office of governor-general, and Mr Francis, in abet- 
tmg him in the assumption, acted illegally as well 
as unwisely 

The conduct of Hastings is fiee from the impu- 
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CHAP ES- tation of illegality ho had a right to retain hw 
office if he BO pleased tho question remains uho 
ther ho vms morally ns well as legally justified 
The precise poTrers ■which he conveyed to his agents 
cannot be ascertained. He gave them two papers, 
one laying down certain conditions ns indi^n 
sable to his retention of the govemmont, tho other 
explanatory of ono of tho^ conditions * "Whether 
there wore any farther instructions m ■writing 
Hastings professed to be unable to recollect, and 
there are no satisfactory means of supplying the 
deficiency of the govemor-geneml s memory More 
tlian these two papers appear to have been shown 
to tho Boloct three appointed by tho Court of 
Directors to confer with Colonel Maclean for it is 
recorded that Hastmgss agent bad laid before them 
“ several papers,” and “ had acqnomtcd them that 
ho had more to produce relative to tho powers with 
which ho was mvostod ”f It Bccms, however, that 
the acceptance of tho supposed resignation, as far 
as it rested on documentary ground, was based on 
Hastings a declaration, that unless his conditions 
wore comphed with ho would not continue in tho 
government and upon this, aided by tlio avowal 
of Colonel Jiinclean that ho had authority for Tvlint 

• Letter of governor gcneiml to Court of Directon 15ll> 
Augtxrt 1777 Httlingtepctik* of the conditioni M «pplic*Ue 
hu being confirmed In the gorenunentj on citraonlmaiY e* 

pretcon u he alreadjin posjcuion of thegorermsent under 

the pTorirlooi of on «ct of purhoment, and could not be retnortd 
urithoct the excroio of the joint tuthoritie* of the Compan/ and 
the Crown He ccrtamly needed no confirmation 

t Minute of Cotut of Director* fitU October 177r 
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he did, and the testimony of Mr. George Vansittait 
and ]\Ii. Ste^rart, the court pioceedcd. Hastings 
aflirmed that Colonel J\Iaclean had exceeded his in- 
structions ; and to discredit the evidence by -srhicli 
the alleged authority of his agent ^vas confirmed, he 
obsei-v ed, that he had nG^ er called upon the parties 
from ■whom it proceeded to be witnesses to any 
transactions, nor ever authorized them to give testi- 
mony These statements might be true , but if 
Mr. Vansittart Avas. as he stated, present ^vhcn the 
instructions •were given to Colonel ]\Iaclean, and 
I\Ir. Stewart received a confirmation of them from 
the lips of the governor-general at a future pciiod, 
their eHdence was nothing the worse because they 
had not been formally invested •with the character 
of 'Witnesses Hastings himself acknowledged that 
he knew one of these gentlemen to possess judg- 
ment and piobity, and believed the same of the 
other : f as men of judgment they were not likely 
to misunderstand the governor-general — as men 
of probity they would not misrepresent him It 
is remarkable, too, that Hastings never denied 
ha'vmg given the alleged instiiictions, but only dis- 
avowed all recollection of them, and added plausible 
reasons to shew how unlikely it was that he should 
have given them “ I can only say,” he obseives, 
“ that I do not retam even the faintest idea of having 
given such a commission , nor can I conceive the ne- 
cessity of empowering others to do, in my name, an 

* Hastings’s letter to Court of Directors, 15th August, 1777 

t Letter, ut supra 
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IX- act TThjcli must have waited for my ratification, and 
which it was at all tunes in my own power to per- 
form for myself without agency ”• The latter part 
of this specious sentence contains on argument 
founded on mere semblance, which might bo em- 
ployed reasonably enough by a stranger seeldng to 
unravol perplexed facta, and find motives for actions 
of nncertoin origin, but it is out of place when 
urged by ono who was tho pnnoipal party m the 
transaction under consideration and who surely liad 
not to coi\Jocturc the state of facts from plausible 
appearances, or from a balance of probabilities 
Tho question vrxts not whether the course wldch 
ITostingH was alleged to have token was natural or 
necessary, but whether it had actually been adojitod 
ITostings ought to have been able to ansiror tlifs 
distmctly To say that bo did not recollect having 
given instmctions to tender his resignation, suggests 
tho question did ho not then recollect that ho had 
given no such Instructions I It is incrcflihlo that a 
matter of such vast iuiportanco should pass from his 
mind like an idle subject of casual coii\crsation 
and that his resignation of tho office of govemor- 
gcuciul should ha>o been felt to bo of so little mo- 
ment, that bo could not recollect whether tho man 
whom ho had avowedly cntnistctl with some jwwcr 
^\^LS conimU'vionod to tender it or not 

It has been said, tliat tho power given in tills 
respect irns sub«oqucDtI) withdrawn f TliN state- 

• Letter at iapnu 

t Glciff* Memoir* of lluUng* \ol L pope MO 
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ment rests upon a letter addressed by Hastings to chap ix. 
Mr. Grabani and Colonel Maclean, in which he pio- 
fesses to retract the lesolution communicated to 
them in a former letter. That resolution was to 
leave Calcutta and leturn to England by the first 
ship of the ensuing season, if the advices from that 
countiy should convey disapprobation of the treaty of 
Benai’es and the RohiUa war, and should “ mark an 
evident disinclination towards ” him The know- 
ledge of Hastings’s intention in this respect was 
stated to be confined to liis agents, who were to use 
it according to their discretion This resolution it 
IS that he retracted ; and it is clear that the retrac- 
tation of the governor-general’s intentions to take 
his departure fr’om India at a particular time, if cer- 
tain circumstances occmaed, is a very different thing 
from the withdiawal from his agents of the discre- 
tionary power of tendering his resignation previously 
given. The powers claimed by Colonel Maclean, 
and vouched for by Mr. Vansittart and Mr Stewart, 
aie not referred to in the supposed retractation. It 
is scarcely possible to doubt that such poweis were 
given.f Why they were not in writing, like the 

* Grleig’s Memoirs of Hastings, vol i page 521 

f Maclean m addressmg Hastmgs refers to those powers in a 
manner which might convmce scepticism itself See his letters 
m Gleig’s Memoirs, vol u The following is an extract from one 
of them, it relates to Maclean’s mterviews with the referees of the 
Court of Duectors Mr Becher had asked if the agent had no 
direct authority to produce Mr Maclean says, " I answered, 

‘ No , I heheve neither Mr Hastmgs nor any of those who were 
present thought it a matter of so much formahty Tf certam 
thmgs were not obtamed I was ordered to signify Mr Hastings’s 
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CHAP IX. appeals to ascribe it to tbe conduct of General 
Clnvenng and Mr Francis That'wtilcli is ^ranting in 
his pubho despatch is snpphed in his pnTnto corre- 
spondence In addressing Lord North, soon after 
tbo storm raised by General Clayenngs assumption 
of the office of govemor-^noral, Hastings says, “ I 
^nis not pleased rrith the engagement made for mo 
by Mr Maclean — I will candidly own it , bnt I hold 
myself hound by it, and was resolved to ratify it. 
This was my resolntion, hut General Clavering 
himself has defeated it, by the attempt to wrest from 
mo by violence what ho could claim only as n volnn- 
tary surrender, by persisting in asserting Ins preten- 
sions to all the rights and functions of my office from 
a time already passed, and independent of ray option 
and by Uis incapacity to possess tbo government 
after having by his own acts and declarations vacatcil 
the place from which alono ho could legally ascend to 
it * In this last sentence Hastings revives the ridi- 
culous pica that General Clavcnng had vacated liis 
seat in council , a plea which tho jodges of tlio 
supremo court had already disposed of and which 
no man of common scmio could scnonsly maintain 
If however Hastings were wavering ns to his deci- 
sion, the violcnco of General CIa>enng was not ill 
enlculate<l to expedite and direct it Tho mark of 
niintstcrial favour bestowed on tho general and tho 

♦ Letter of Haatinpi to I^jrd North.— OleJg t Ar«notrr to! H 
pogc ISD In other letter! Hwtingt JiclJ »imlbr See 

tbe •ame rolaroe page* 166 and IG-I In one of thr»e letter^ he 
odTcrts to a mainte In which his orproochlng retarmeot wa« 
referre d to 
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representations of Hastings’s fiiends in England of chap ix. 
its impiopriety, might also have some effect These 
things might enter into the motives of Hastings’s 
conduct, or they might not. Heie, as elsewhere, 
those motives aie mvolved m so much mysteiy that 
the man who retnes from the task of scmtimzing 
them, with a perfect conviction of the success of 
his labours, must be gifted Aiith an extiaoidinaiy 
degiee of confidence in his own poweis of dis- 
coveimg tmth 

It IS no part of the duty of the histoiian to vm- 
dicate the chaiacter and conduct of Hastings’s 
agent. Colonel Maclean. He Avas obATously an in- 
ti igmng man, and there is abundant reason to be- 
lieve that he Avas an imscmpulous one , but it being 
presumed that Hastings had given him the authoiity 
which he claimed, there does not appear any ground 
for accusing him of eithei mistaking or neglecting 

* Hastings surrounded every act of his hfe with mystery In 
a letter to his friend Mr Suhvan, dated 29th June, 1777, after 
statmg that he had written to Mr Dunning, he says, “I have now 
no channel to Lord North nor encouragement to write to him, 
yet I wish it were possible to make hun acquainted with the late 
proceedmgs, especially those of General Clavenng and Mr 
Francis on the 20th mst ” — Gleig’s Memoirs, vol u p 172 It is 
scarcely credible, yet it is true, that on the very same day on which 
he thus wrote to Mr Suhvan, he addressed Lord North, to 
whom he had “ no encouragement to -^vrite,” givmg him an 
account of the lery transactions which he so much Mushed to 
brmg to the mmister’s notice, but, as he represented, wanted a 
channel — See the above volume, page 157 It is remarkable that 
in his letter to Lord North Hastmgs does not deny the authority 
of his agent, he only expresses himself dissatisfied with the en- 
gagements made by him 
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cnAP ix the interests of his prmcipa] Ho found the minis- 
tiy desirous of removing Hastings, and n mnjonty 
hostile to him in the Court of Directors y ho might 
reasonably therefore conclude that tho voluntary 
retiroment of tho governor-general 'vras tho safest 
and most gracofiil course that could bo taken Tho 
coiiditiona demanded by Hastings, ho this informed 
wore not likely to bo granted and tho non-comph 
anco of tho court mth his ^nshes in this respect was to 
l)e the signal for his retiroment. Hostings liad othor 
friends in England besides Maclean, and they all 
appear to have boon convinced that tho timo for tho 
govomor-gonoral to withdraw had amved Hastings, 
indeed, had, both publicly and pnvatcly intimated 
his Intention of suspending his resignation but it 
was only till the judgment passed u]>on him at homo 
could bo oaccrtoincd That c^ont had taken place 
—tho Court of Directors had decided against liim, 
and determined on his removal It is true that tho 
Court of Propnetors bad successfully interposal its 
influence in behalf of Hostings but hoa far tho 
majonty In that court could be relied ujion for pre- 
serving him m ofiicc for any considerable penod, 
was a question fairl) open to tho consideration of 
tho«o intrusted with the charge of the governor 
generals interests * tho timorous and the bold tlic 

• Madcftn In hi* commonication* to rqwntftDj’ 

refer* to the difficulty of maintaining a majority In the general 
CO art . After relating the retult of an intemew r, ith the Chair 
mar, of the Compmy he fay* We retired with heary heart* 
ecu ible of the httJe chance are had to cany any question of no» 
lence ngoni t Oic majonty m tiie Omrt of Director* »hatCTrT 
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cautious and the sanguine, might decide differently, 
yet all might decide honestly, and none of them 
Tnth mamfest imprudence The conduct of Hast- 
ings’s fi lends has been lepiesented as the effect of a 
deeper pohcy than at first sight appeals. If Hast- 
ings voluntanly resigned, there was no seiious impe- 
diment to his future return to office , if he were dis- 
missed, a profusion in the lecent Regulating Act"*" 
piecluded his restoration, except by the act of thiee- 
fomths of the Comt of Dnectois, confiiined by 
thiee-fouiths in numbei of the piopiietois voting in 
a general couit specially convened. Fear of the 

chance we might have m a Court of Proprietors How to bring 
our friends together from the distant parts of the country was the 
dilemma , and how to keep the discordant branches of our sup- 
port together when they n ere met, in a direct attack on admi- 
mstration, was the danger ” — Letter of Maclean to Hastmgs, in 
Gleig’s Memoirs, vol u page 80 In another place he says, in 
reference to an arrangement by which the busmess of Hastmgs 
was earned over a quarterly general court, " The adjournment 
sine die was earned Not forty members attended this court, 
another proof that our measures were well timed, for what with 
the thinness of the town on one hand, and the indignation of the 
mmistry, which had been liberally poured forth upon aU those 
who had supported you on the first question, and whom they 
thought they could temfy, had we been obhged to proceed hos- 
tdely at this court, we should, I fear, have made but an mchflrer- 
ent figure ” — Ibid vol u page 83 And again, “ Without bemg 
on the spot, there is no conceivmg of what heterogeneous and 
unstable materials our majonty was made up, how difficult it was 
to collect, and how much more difficult to keep them together ” 
— ^Page 84 It will be recollected that the friends of Hastmgs, in 
havmg recourse to a general court, were far from confident of 
victory , they avowedly acted under the impression “ that they had 
notlnng to lose by defeat ” 

* 13 Geo 3, cap 63 
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CHAP IV consequences of this provision has been veiy confi- 
dently presumed to have actuated Colonel ilaclcnn/ 
but there is no evidence to support the presumption, 
and as far as a judgment can bo formed of tho mten- 
tion of Hastings and his friends, it -u-ould seem that 
his retirement was contemplated as final Tho sup- 
position that the provision of the Regulating Act 
influenced tliom m not necessary to ovplnin their 
conduct Without reference to that pro\Tsioii, it was 
obvionsly better that Hastings should retire with cre- 
dit than bo dismissod with disgrace One point, how- 
ever m this stmngosenes of transactions must stnko 
every one who examines tliom — it is the extreme 
facihty with which tho Court of Directors yielded 
belief to tho representations of Colonel Maclean 
that ho was authonxed to tender tho governor gono- 
rals resignation This assertion, indeed was sup- 
ported by corroboratiTo testimony the truth of 
which there was no reason to suspect hut a verbal 
authority though conflrmoil by respectable evidence 
was not sunicient to justifj tho grave and imiwrtnnt 
step of putting in motion the power of (ho Crown to 
fill up the place in council presumed to bo >^00111 
In this case os m nmnv otiiors an inclination to Ixi 
satisfied supplied the want of formal and authonta 
tivo proof Tlic Court of Directors v Iriicsl to n\oi(l 
a colli«ion With tho nihilstr} on tho ono liand or uftli 
tho nmjoritv of tho propnetors on tho other TIio 
measure suggested by Hasting^s agent soohumI to 

* TTiis new U t*kco by tie Select CorntnUln? of the Iloofe of 
C otninoQi h» their Ninth ItepoTt 1783 
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affoid the means of effecting tins , it moreover gave chap ix 
the opponents of Hastmg-s all they v anted, vithout 
subjecting Ins fi lends to tlie mortification of defeat ' 
itvas conseqnentlv eagcily cmbiaced Could the 
party hostile to Hastings liaAo foiescen the conse- 
quence of then conduct, he vould not have enjoyed 
the oppoitumtv of di'^appomtnig then vishcs by disa- 
■N owing his agent But tlioy weie too much pleased 
vith the piospcct of att.innng tlicii object by com- 
piomise to examine A eiy SCI upulously into tlie au- 
thoiitvon vhich tlie aiTaiigcmcnt icstcd, oi into the 
piobabihty of the go'veinoi-geiieial peiforming that 
vliicli had been piouiised on Ins belialf Hastings 
found it convenient to abandon Ins agent, or lie had 
forgotten the insti-uctioiis uhicli ho had given, oi 
Maclcau had exceeded his authoiity The lesult 
was a con'\iilsion which might have upiooted tlie 
new-founded empiio of Gieat Biitain m India, had 
it not subsided ahnost as soon as laised In aUa}ung 
the stonn, the judges of the supieme couit did good 
service to the state , and it must not be denied, that 
while Geneial Claveiing and Mi Fiancis had by 
their violence placed the British government m 
danger, they subsequently evinced a far moie con- 
ciliatory spiiit than was shewn by theii opponents ^ 

* The Select Committee of the House of Commons m their Ninth 
Report, 1783, express an opmion on the conduct of the court 
m acceptmg Hastings’s resignation, very different from that mam- 
tained in the text Theysay, “ Onthis occasion thedirectors shewed 
themselves extremely punebhous with regard to Mr Maclean’s 
powers They probably dreaded the charge of hecommg accom- 
plices to an evasion of the act by which Mr Hastings, resigning the 
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CUAP IX. Hnstings, fixed in Ins seat bj* the decision of the 
judges, continued to exewise his poiver ns absolutelv 

smice, ccmld escape tiie ctmseqneoces attached by law to a dl*> 
misnon." It hat been obtemd thnt there la no endcoee that 
Halting! a restoratkon was cootemplatcd bj hu agent and thnt 
the poesnmpticm seemi to be the other way The tnppoiitioa that 
the court bad reference to the inotiTe which the committee vug 
geit for Colond Moclesn a condnet u equally grotaitoov and the 
avKTtion that extreme pnnetihotunen was displayed with regard 
to that officer a powers requires for its refotation nothing more 
than an appeal to tbe foots which hare been narrated. On tome 
other pomts the Nmth Ilcpoit of this Committee u marked by 
little Jodgment or scniptilosity of assertion. The view token of 
the conduct of the Judges of the supreme court, m relation to 
the dupato between Hastings and General Clnrmng for the 
gu ve m or generalship and tbe strain of argument adopted m 
treating of the supposed reeignaboo ore singulaily penme The 
foUowLQg u tho passage m which these pomts are discoascd 
Ho [Hastings] mstst^ on cootmumg m the execution of his 
office, and supported himself by such reasons as could be furnished 
m such a cause An open schism bitantly dindcd the council { 
General CUrenng claimed the office to which he ought to succeed, 
and hlr Francis adhered to him Mr BarwcU stuck to Mr 
Hastings Tbe two parties assembled sepcmtelT and e ver } ’ 
thing was running fast mto a confosiou which BUipcnded gorem 
ment and might very probably have ended m n civil war lad not 
the judges of the supreme coQit on a refrrtaico to them settled the 
controversy by dcading that the rcsigtmbon was an Invalid act 
and that Mr HuUugs was still in the kgal poesesston of his place 
which bad been actually filled up in England. It was cxtraordi 
nary that tho nuthty of this resigmition shoald not hare been 
diicovcrcd m England where the net authoruing tlic re^gmtion 
then was where tbe agent was perso na lly present where the 
witnencs were examined and where there was and eould be no 
want of legal adricc either on the part of the Company or of the 
Crown The judges took no light matter upon them m loj^r 
sedmg and thereby condcmnlDg the legality of his Majesty s 
appointment for such it became by the royal approbation. 
Tbe tone of thi passage is TtT7 remarkable Tlic committee 
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as befoie, and to be subjected to the same annoy- chap 
ances fioin the nnielcnting opposition of those 

ai^pear positively nngrJ’■^Mth the judges for averting “ a civil war,” 
wluch according to their own statement w as impending , it would 
seem as though, in the judgment of this body, it would ha\e been 
better that the disputes in couned should ha\ e been referred to the 
decision of arms, than that Hastmgs should have been quietly 
continued in lus seat The fury of the committee on tins point 
appears either to have obscured their perception of truth, or to 
have senously u ealvcned their regard to it They affirm that the 
judges of the supreme court “ settled the controversj^ by decidmg 
that tlie resignation was an invalid act ” This is not correctly 
stated , the decision of the judges was not that the resignation u as 
an imalid act, but that there had been no resignation at all Tlie 
first reason u Inch they assign for determining against the right 
of General Cla\ ering to assume the office of governor general is 
the foUoMing — “ Because the office of goi cmor-gcneral was 
conferred on Mr Hastings by act of parhament, and accoid- 
ing to the tenour of that act can only be vacated by death, 
removal, or resignation That Mr Hastings is not dead is 
a notonous fact , no intention is manifested or act done by 
the directors m the least tendmg to his removal , and we 
are firmly of opinion that he hath not actually i esigned ” 

In support of this opmion they adduced a vanety of proofs, all 
tendmg to shew that the arrangements made on the supposition 
of Hastmgs’s resignation had reference to that event contem- 
plated as a future one Indeed it could not have been otherwise , 
for if Hastings had actually resigned when his agent mtimated 
to the court his mtention of resignmg, all his acts subsequently 
performed as governor- general would have been mvalid, and he 
would have presided for several months over the British govern- 
ment m India without any better claim so to preside than one of 
the writers who copied its proceedings Before the excitement of 
the contest had passed away. General Clavenng and Mr Francis, 
m defending their views as to Hastmgs’s resignation, urged that 
the Court of Directors “ nowhere called it an mtended resigna- 
tion ” This assertion was verbally true, but substantially false 
The Court of Directors had nowheie called it an intended re- 
signation, but m them petition to the Croivn, praymg the con- 
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leagued against him In August, 1777 Sir John 
ClaTenng followed bis ally General Monson, to the 

firmthon of llr Wtelcr* Rppomtment, they hjui called it a 
proposed rettgnabon, A datmction may imdoabtedly be coa 
cenrd between that which u intended and that which la propoaed 
bot the diatmcticm wiD not aTaiJ the pleadmga of Haatmgs a op* 
ponenta The heat of recent coateat can tcarcely be allowed to 
palliate their Indolgence m an ataerbon so hasty or to dishoneat, 
and a parliamentary committee where gimnty and temperonco 
onght to prcraD thonld bore kept itself dear of repreaentatjont 
which the ilighteit refcrenco to the hatoiy of the tmntactlont 
under notice will refote The attonitbmcnt of tho committee 
that the noUity of tho resignation thonld not bare been du 
corered m England might hare been abated by a calm eximl 
nation of tho ofBcml documents if the nmcity of thotc by whom 
the r e po rt was framed would bare allowed them to de scen d to to 
doll on ocenpatioD Tlie balf^irowcd half rupprttsed dlieoQ 
tent diteenuble in the remark with which the committee dumus 
this port of the coodnet of the judges night also hare been mid 
gated by a cotuiderttioo of wbat the jodges bad done and wbat 
thar doty might hare cnllcd them to do Tbe judges taythe 
committee took no light matter upon them in anperteding 
and thereby condemning the legahty of hii Majesty s appoint 
ment for such it became by the royal opprohnlloo ” It i> quite 
true tbot this was not a light ronttcr —tho interjirctation of 
the law IS nerer a light niatter TTie charge of superseding and 
condemningtbekgaIityoftheroyBlappciotmmt,iftnje migbtnot 
hare been discreditable to the judges for the appointment might 
hare been illegal and then it would bare been tbeir duty to declare 
it to be so But tho charge u not true the rehcmeitcc of the 
committee is too great to qHow them to state what oppointment 
they refer to a* superseded and condemned for illcgtility General 
Clarenng claimed to succeed to tho ofllce of goTenwr gcocral 
not under the royal appointment, but under the proniioni of an 
act of parliameot. It moat be presumed tbeiefjre that the 
appointiDcnt alloded to by the committee was that of Mr MTielcr 
to a place m eounci! The judges neither snperseded this ap 
pomtment nor impugned Ita legahty Tbeir deaibo affeelcd it 
cnlr mcideotilly They gate to the terras in which it was made 
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gi’ave ; his death being, it is beheved, accelerated chap ix 
by the nutation of mind in which he had long been 

the only mterpretation which they would reasonably bear Mr 
Wheler was expressly appointed to supply the vacancy to be oc- 
casioned by the resignation of Hastings The vacancy had not 
occurred, for Hastings had not resigned 

Some confusion seems to have prevaded m the minds of Hast- 
ings’s fnends, as well as of his enemies, with regard to the 
position of Mr Wheler Even the man by whom the proposed 
resignation of Hastmgs was negotiated seehis not to have known 
the precise effect of the acts consequent upon it In a letter to 
Hastmgs, dated the 12th May, 1777, Colonel Maclean says — 

“ Smce the receipt of the Syren’s despatches I have more than 
once endeavoured to learn Lord North’s opinion of what he wishes 
you to do in consequence of General Monson’s death, hut I have * 

not yet got any clear hghts to form an opmion upon , though I 
am at no loss to guess that, however he may wish, he dreads the 
consequences of your return from India m the present critical 
state of affairs An incident will enable you to judge on this 
head, in case Mr Robinson does not speak out to Elhott 
to-morrow, or to yourself m a letter he writes to you by hun 
The mcident I allude to is this When the Syren arrived, 

Wheler was at Portsmouth ready to sail, he posted back to 
London, obtained a fresh appointment to succeed to General 
Monson’s vacancy, and directly returned to Portsmouth Mr 
Robmson inquired whether Mr Wheler had surrendered his 
first appomtment for succeeding to you on your resigna- 
tion, he found that Wheler had not made this surren- 
der He immediately sent an express to Portsmouth, that 
Wheler might send his surrender m form , but he had sailed 
Mr Robinson then got it clearly settled and ascertained m the 
secretary of state’s office, that Mr "ViTieler had vacated his first 
appomtment by the acceptance of the second Thus you now 
' stand without a successor, for Sir Eyre Coote has not accepted, 
and, tdl a successor amves, how can you resign ? This is my 
opmion, upon the most mature consideration , and, unless 
Lord North speaks out, I must, from what has passed, thmk 
it to he his, as well as Mr Robmson’s opinion also ” — Gleig’s 
Memoirs of Hastings, vol ii pages 100, 101 Colonel Mac- 
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CHAP EC kept, and the rexations to which ho had latterly 
been subjected Hastings and Banv’ell had now a 

letn appear* to have thooght that Mr Wheler'i fint ap- 
pointment wna to anccccd Haitmga at gorer u or general. No 
such appointment could be made, becatuo the act 13 Geo 111 
cap 63 exprcaaly pnmdod, that in case of tho aToidance of the 
office of ench goTcmor general, bj death, resignation or removal, 
hia place ahaU dormg the remainder of the term aforesaid [fire 
yeara] be stqiphed by the person of the council who stands next 
m rant to the governor general." The per son standing next 
m rank to the governor general was General Clavenng and bo 
would necessarily have tocceeded on the retirement of Hastings 
From the atato of General Clavcnng a health some apprehension 
of his death seems to hare existed but that event wnnld have 
afiected the order of succession only by the removal of an ind! 
ndual from it. The next councillor whoever ho might be would 
then bo next m foccesnon to the seat of the govmwr general 
It ts not likely that other Lord North or bis secretary should have 
been Ignorant of this From tho Records of the Company it 
appears that on the 21tt April 1777 the Cooit of Ptreetors 
referred to the eomuuUee of c omspondcccc with the aid of the 
Company a aohator to consider of setthng tho rank of Mr 
^Mieler m the council of Bengal, which the court were admed 
might * be so done as to place him m the first vacnocy that shall 
happen either by the death or rcsignaticm of General Monson 
On the 28th the committee reported that they bad pre p ared 
a petition to bu Majesty revoking the previous appotntment 
of Mr Whder to suc ce ed on the vacancy which might happen 
on Mr Hostings s resignation i and praying that Mr ^\llrIrr 
may succeed u the couDcil of Bengal, on the raemney oeea 
eiouod by the death of Lieutenant General Mousonj" and it 
IS rec or ded that the said petition was rend approved oud 
signed. Oft the 2ikI of Afay the chairman again caflmg 
the ottention of the Court of Directora to the nercsity of 
revoking their former appointment of Edward ^\^lclfr F q to 
be a member of council at Fort \Minajn in Bengal on a vaeaney 
by the resignation of Warren Hastings Esq the former applira 
txms to his Majesty for approving such appointment were aeeonl 
ingiy withilrawn and an mstnimeol being prrpaird nrnnl 
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nimieiical majority in council, and for a few months chap ix 
the castmg Yote of the foimer was not necessaiy to 

nating and appointing Edward Wheler, Esquire, to be one of 
the said council, on the vacancy occasioned therein by the 
death of Lieutenant-General Monson, the same was read, ap- 
proved, and signed, also a petition to his Majesty praying 
his royal approbation of such nommation and appointment ” 

At a court held on the 6th May, two letters were read from 
“ Edward Wheler, Esq , on board the Duke of Portland, at the 
Mother Bank, the 29 th ult [Apnl], and off the Start, the 4th 
mst [May] , the latter enclosmg his surrender of his former ap- 
pointment to succeed as the member of council at Fort Wilham, 
in Bengal, on the resignation of Warren Hastmgs, Esq ” Maclean, 
wntmg SIS. days after the surrender, appears to have been ignorant 
of it, and what he relates as to the alarm of Mr Robmson, m all 
probabihty rests on nothmg but gossipmg rumours The fact, 
however, of Mr Wheler’s own fhends havmg cancelled his ap- 
pomtment to succeed to a place in council, on the resignation of 
Hastmgs, might have convmced any one that the appomtment was 
not to the office of governor-general The motive for makmg him 
succeed on the death of General Monson mstead of on the resig- 
nation of Hastmgs, is obvious it brought him nearer to the presi- 
dential chair Succeedmg to the place of General Monson, he 
succeeded to all the mcidents of that place 

Maclean represents Lord North as anxious to learn what effect 
Monson’s death was hkely to have on Hastmgs’s deternunation to 
resign, but his lordship does not appear to have treated the agent 
with much confidence In the letter above quoted Maclean says, 

“ At Lord North’s last levee, he asked me what change I thought 
General Monson’s death would make in your conduct or way of 
thmkmg ^ My answer was, ‘ My Lord, Mr Hastmgs is a man 
of the strictest honour, and one of the warmest fnends of the 
Kmg’s government , if your lordship will honour me with the 
confidential communication of your wishes on this occasion, I will 
pledge myself to you that, bamng unforeseen accidents, your 
desue shall be conveyed to Mr Hastmgs in three months, and 
that he will cheerfully comply with it Mr Hastmgs has no 
vush but to facihtate the measures of government, and to prove 
himself the most faithful servant of the Crown ’ His lordship 
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CHAT n. hifl own affaire and ho added, in no voiy elevated 
Strom of self landation, that ho waa not so devoid of 
imderetandmg as to bo mcapahlo of conducting" thorn. 
Ho reminded the govemor-geneml that tho power 
of the Company waa denved from the support of hia 
ancestors, and on these gronnds claimed to bo eman 
cipnted frxim tho tutelage of Mabomotl Reza Khan, 
and admitted to tho personal management of tho 
affairs of the nkanrat and of his household Tlio 
letter was laid by tho govomor-gcnoral before tho 
council, and it is unnecessary to say that it gave 
nso to great differences very warmly cxpre«53wl 
Mr Whclor proposed to do nothing till tho decision 
of tho Court of Directors could bo nseertoined 
Tho governor-general opposed bat it Imppono<I 
that Mr Barwcll was absent, and Mr Francis snp- 
portmg iifr TVholor tho motion was earned At 
tho next mooting of council Mr Barwcll was at lus 
post tho resolution of tho provious meeting was 
summanly ro\ creed and tho iSabobg request com 
plied mtli After tbo layxo of a few months the 
governor-general produced another letter from tlio 
Isabob suggesting n plan for dbqKwing of tlio salary 
of Jfnhonicd Reza Khan. In tho dMnbution a 
considerable slmro was ollotteil to Miinny Begum 
Another portion was to be enjojod hj the Nabobs 
mother Baboo Begum It hQpponc<l too, tliat the 
amount of money propo^^cd to l>o di^tnhutcfl tx 
cccdctl that formerly enjoy'd hr Mahomed Kota 
Khan bv eighteen thousand rupees per nnuum and 
tliL Companv were inviUMl to iimk< tTj> the r'cre^ 
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Mr Francis and Mr. Wilder objected to tins, as chap ix 
they did to tbe entire ari'angement, and recorded 
minutes assigning reasons for tbeir opposition The 
goyeinor-geneial and Mi. Baryrell embarked in no 
sti]fe of TTords. The foimei moTed that the reqm- 
sitions of the Nabob should be complied with ; the 
latter simply MTote, “ I assent to the go vemoi -gene- 
ral’s motion ” That motion was necessaiily earned. 

Looking upon the imjmtations which had been cast 
upon the govemoi-geneial with refeience to Munny 
Begum, his adopting oi proposing this aiiangement 
— for the suggestion no less than the completion has 
been asenbed to him — was at the least injudicious 
It was, however, but one of many instances of a 
foUy in which Hastings was wont to indulge ; he 
seemed to dehght in setting public opimon at de- 
fiance That the Nabob was but a tool m the hands 
of others was lendeied probable by the fact, that on 
a formei occasion he had bitteily complained of 
Munny Begum, to whom he now pioposed to give 
power and the command of wealth If such weie 
his position, there can be httle question as to the 
hand which guided and diiected him 

This pai-t of Hastmgs’s conduct was seveiely ani- 
madverted upon by the Court of Diiectors, who 
ordered their wish for the lestoration of Mahomed 

Reza Khan to be sigmfied to the Nabob, and an 

\ 

assurance of their contmued favour to be conveyed 
to Mahomed Reza Khan him self These orders 
were obeyed ; but m the letter, not in the spmt. In 
commumcatmof the desiie of the court, Fiancis and 
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CHAP EC. Wheler proposed to call npon the Nalx)b to comply 
with iL Hagtmgg and Banvell contended for a 
snnple communication of tho wish of the court 
leavmg the mtoUigence to produce its own cGbct 
It did produce all that could bo ojqiectcd — a romon 
stranco from the Nabob and but for on event wliicli 
will soon be noticed tho restoration of ilnhomcd 
Reza Khan might have been postponed till the 
power of thwortmg it had departed from Hastings 

The Court of Directors had also ordered the re- 
storation of hfr Bnstow whom tho govemor-geneml 
had removed from the residency at Oude and of 
hir Fowke, whom be had displaced at Benares 
Those orders wore trcatc<l with tho same degree of 
respect which was accorded to those relating to Jla- 
homed Rcra Khan , they were received, read, and 
coolly set at naught 

A few montlis however wronglit a clmngo and 
in a manner calculated to excite surprise From tlic 
temper winch had been manifested both by Hastings 
and Francis, tho expectation of an accommodation 
being oflcctcd between them must have nppcarcMl 
one of tho most extravagant that could bo enter- 
tained but little ns It was to lie anticipated such 
an event was about to take place The motives of 
tbo parties are not perfectly clear Doth indccil 
professed to Ixi wenrv of contro>crK> but fiw per 
eons who have studied the cliarncters of the conilm 
tants will ho disjKxcil to gi\o either of them credit 
for the feeling Each Imd a coiifidcnco in Ins oun 
judgment ninonntmg topremimplion and therbnngc 
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in tlieir conduct is piobably to be asciibed to cii- chap ix 
ciimstances latliei than to any abatement either of 
then ariogance oi of then mutual hatied. 

The peiiod of office seemed by the act of 1773, 
to the pel sons therein named as governoi-geneial 
and council, had expiied befoie Hastings and his 
coadjutois had notice of any inovision being made 
for such an event . they consequently continued to 
exeicise their functions, and weie in coui’se of 
time appiized that an act had passed, continuing 
the existing goveinoi-geneial m office for one yeai 
Su' Eyie Coote had been apjiomted to succeed 
Geneial Claveimg m the command of the aimy 
and to a place in council In the latter capacity 
he usually supported Hastings, but not with the 
unde^iating constancy of Harwell Harwell had 
passed twenty-thiee years m India, dining ten of 
which he had been a membei of council. He had 
enjoyed abundant oppoitumties of acquiimg wealth, 
and having unpioved them was desiious of letiiing 
to the enjoyment of his foitune at home This 
event Francis, it may be piesumed, was not indis- 
posed to acceleiate It would relieve him from 
a steady opponent, and deprive Hastings of a fiiend, 
whose vote was never denied to any measuie which 
he chose to recommend In propoition, howevei, 
as the retiiement of Harwell was desired by 
Francis, it was ,dieaded by Hastings He dis- 
cerned m it the downfall of that absolute power 
which he had for some time exeicised, and though 

'*'19 Geo 3, chap 61 

VOL II K 
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ciup IV Barwells feebngs of friendship luiglit render him 
reluctant to abandon tho goTornor-gcncml and his 
ineasures to a council where two would alwaj^ veto 
agonist him and the third could not be depended 
upon for steady or permanent support, it could not 
he expected that he would from this cause defer for 
any long period the gmtiiication of lus own yearn 
mgs for cose and home Kogardmg tho departure 
of Borwell, therefore, as nn event tlmt could not l>o 
far distant, Hastings was not indisposed to soften 
tlie ospenty of nn enemy whose power of opposing 
him was about to bo greatly incrcnsod IIo could 
not hopo to convert him mto a friend — probably ho 
did not wish it, but ho might expect to dimmish 
both tho vigour and tho froquoncy of his nttachs 
and to secure, by a surrender of some points on 
winch Fnmcis had been most pertinacious, the 
liberty of pursuing anmolested those plans in which 
his own mind was most deeply interested Such 
is tho best account that can bo given of tbo probable 
Dioti>'c» of those conccmcfl in the negotiation Tho 
overture appears to have procce<lc<l from Francis 
and to have liecn iimdo on his liclialf hr a IVfr 
Ducarol to jMiyor Scott n great fa^ounlc of the 
governor-general and his agent in vanous important 
and confidentml tmn«actlons The pnnclpal condi- 
tions required by Francis npjfcnr to lm>t been <x 
plained nt the meeting Tho rovult was conimiinl 
cated to Hostings and the two pnncipals suW 
quently met to complete tho jnrlfimllon mi Imp- 
pilv roninicnccil by their agent** Th( ^nllu which 
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Hastings attached to the success of the negotiation chap ix 
may be estimated by the sacnlices which he made 
to secure it A man moie unrelenting in his 
hostihty never lived ; yet he consented to purchase 
peace on the condition of immediately restoring 
Mr. Fowke to the office which he had formeily 
enjoyed, fiom Avhich Hastings bad removed him, 
and to which he had shoitly before refused to re- 
stoie him, though his lestoration was lequiied by 
the expiess oideis of the Couit of Directois Mr. 

Bristow, who had been removed m like manner, 
whose restoiation had m like manner been oidered 
by the Couit of Diiectois, and in like mannei de- 
fen ed by Hastings, was also to be restored, though 
not immediately. Fuithei to propitiate his rival, 

Hastings agreed to conform to the ordeis from 
home respecting Mahomed Reza Khan These con- 
cessions were so many vii-tual acknowledgments 
that Hastings had acted factiously m his previous 
dealings with the parties whose letuin to employ- 
ment was thus piovided foi He had not only re- 
moved, but had persisted m excluding them from 
office, m opposition to the delibeiate judgment of 
those whom he seived Nothing but the strongest 
pubhc necessity could justify such a course; but 
such necessity, if it ever existed, continued m full 
force at the time when he consented to replace 
them The inevitable conclusion is, that personal 
aversion dictated their removal, and personal con- 
venience led to the engagement to restore them. 

K 2 
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cnAP IT. Tho case of Maliomed Reza Kban afTordfl the most 
stnkmg oxempbficotion of this now of tbo subject 
Here, according to Hastings, a great pnbbc pnn 
ciple was involved He had argued that tho Isabob s 
demand to be reboved from tho somccs of Afa- 
homod Reza Khan was “ grounded on positive 
nghtfl, which would ** not admit of discussioin^ 
He had maintained that, as a sovereign pnneo wlio 
had amveil at years of matnnty no control could 
laivfully be ovcrclsed over him , yet ho now con- 
sented to restore to the highest office in tho Nalmbs 
service a man against whom that pnneo liad for 
mally appealed to tho government of which Hostings 
was the chief Tlio govomor-gcnoml indeoil on an 
occasion antecedent to that on which ho had so 
vigorously assorted tho Nabob s rights, had spoken 
of tliat pnneo as " a more pageant >rithout the 
sliadow of nutlionty'”f Hastings indeed appears 
never to have felt himself bound by any opinion 
beyond tho moment when it was advanced Ho uns 
never at a lo«i3 for reasons to justify any course which 
was convenient or which passion rendered do«irahIc , 
and hfs pnncipfcs wore adopted and rorinquiwboif 
witli as much focillt) ns if they had avowcdlj been 
Init instnimcnts for nccomplldiing certain ends— - 
cumbrou«« arms not to be dispcnsetl intli, indcoil in 
the field of >mrfflrc hut winch no one would n«innc 

• Mtnnlf Fort^TniamSmrtCootulUlKm ClhMtrcb 1778 

t Minute of goremor genetm] Fort Oencrml Cod uJ 

tatKmf / th Decftnber I77»f 
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without necessity, and ^^Ttll whicli no one would chap ix. 
embaiiass himself foi a moment after the necessity 
had passed away. 

The conclusion of the tiuce with Fiancis was to 
he followed, at no gieat distance of time, hy another 
compiomise scaicely less lemaikahle. Ahnost from 
the peiiod when the judges of the supieme coiiit 
enteied on then functions, seiious diffeiences had 
existed between them and the goveinment The 
couit seemed lesolved to press its juiisdiction to 
the Yeiy extent of the limits presciihed to it hy law, 
if not a little beyond them The juiisdiction of the 
couit had been lestiicted to Biitish subjects lesi- 
dent, 01 haxing been lesident, within Bengal, Behar, 
and Orissa, or hawng debts, effects, oi estate theie, 
and to peisons employed diiectly oi indnectly m 
the seivice of the Company, or of Biitish subjects ; 
these woids being intended to exclude the natives 
geneially, they being legaided as subjects of the 
Nabob with legaid to these, the juiisdiction of the 
court, with the exception already mentioned, could 
only be exercised with consent of parties The 
court, howevei, adopted such principles of construc- 
tion as thieatened to bung within its power eveiy 
inhabitant of the three piovmces on whom any one 
might desire to inflict the vexation and expense of 
a law-smt No man could calculate on being able 
to escape its meshes, and all legarded it with horror 
To the pool the expense attending its pioceedmgs 
was fnghtful, to the nch its toims of piocess weie 
so offensive as to be moie dreaded than even death 
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CHAP IX. In a country u-here the tendency to htigation is so 
strong as it is m Indio^ ■where revongo is so long che- 
rished and so remorselessly gratified, the supremo 
court became a frightful instrument of injustice and 
oppression. Its lower retamers were among the nlcst 
and most abandoned inmates of a crowded Indian 
city and the manner m winch they exercised their 
impopulor calling may readily bo conceived The 
government was not less hostilo than the people 
to the assumptions of the supreme court for tlio 
judges were charged with exceeding their nuthontj 
by interfering "with the collection of the rovenne , 
and further, they had claimed the nght of calling for 
the production of the records of government in their 
court.* Having advanced thus far it was not to bo 

* The fint attempt to excroM tbu power vnu b an oetioo 
brought by Mr Stuart, who had been diamJiacd from the office 
of aecretary to conncfi egaiiut hia aucceiwr hfr Atmol to 
rccoTcr one month • aalaiy recored by the latter gentleman and 
nlleged by the former to be due to him. The i>laintiff • attorney nd 
dreaicd a letter to the Mtutant eecretaiy to amnol rcqojnng him 
to produce rondry popem hwJadmg letter* from the Court of 
D ir ecton to the goremment of Bcngml and portions of the Con 
abtationB of that goremment. TTie majority of the board re 
tolrcd not to comply with the reqniiitjtm j whereupon the a.»b 
tint eecretary wai ferred with n •obpmna, and attending the court 
thereon but without the paper* he was told that not pro- 
ducing them he bad made blmeelf bdile to all the damage* of the 
luit He anawered that be could not produce the paper* wilbont 
the pennuilon of the boardi and Umt they being appnred of the 
attorney • appbcatlon had ordered hbi not to comply with it 
He was then called opon to deelare whether the board were 
unanlmoDi in refuiing the paper* and If not which of the mem 
her* had voted for their productwo and whwh again t it The 
counsel for the defendant objected that the a iirtant leeirUry 
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exjiected that the judicial mstitutioiis of the couutiy 
■would meet with much lespect. In one case a vei- 
dict, with heaiy damages, was given against seveial 
paities concerned in ceitain pioceedmgs before the 

could not answer this question wutliout a breach of Ins official 
trust The court disregarded the objection, and insisted upon 
an ansuer, declaring that the withholding the papers was a denial 
of justice, and that as the hoard was no corporation the mdmdual 
members who had concurred in the refusal w'ere severally liable 
to actions The comments of the governor-general and council 
on this extraordinary decision are not uuw orthy of notice Tliej’’ 
say, ” Accordmg to the doctrine delivered from the bench, it is 
unlawful for your governor and council to refuse to produce, m 
open court, any papers deposited in our secretary’s office, ivhenever 
they shall he demanded by an attorney, as necessary for the in- 
formation of the court in any case depending before them This 
doctrine is general and indefinite , it makes no distmction m the 
nature of the papers to be produced, and leaves no discretion to 
us to judge of the consequences which may attend their being 
divulged It depends upon the caprice or ignorance of any 
attorney to expose the transactions of your [the Court of Direc- 
tors] affairs in every branch, and even your most secret mstruc- 
tions to us, to the curiosity and comments of every bystander m 
a public court, perhaps to the avowed enermes of the Company 
and nation If your governor and councd, alarmed at the pro- 
bable or possible consequences of such a pubhcation of your 
records, should hesitate, or refuse to comply with the attorney’s 
requisition, they are charged with the positive denial of justice, 
and are said to be hahle to personal actions for damages A dis- 
tinction IS made between the acts of the majonty and those of 
the councd, notwithstanding it is expressly provided by law that 
the governor- general and councd shall be hound and concluded 
by the opmion and declaration of the major part of the members 
present , and the chief justice obhges our assistant secretary to 
declare, m open court, the opmion given by each member of 
councd, in order to found an action agamst such particular mem- 
bers as composed the majority ” — -Letter to the Court of Direc- 
tois dated 29th November, 1775 
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CHAP IX proTincial conncil of Patna, includjng gomo Ma 
hometan ftmctionanes employcKl hy that council 
Another verdict parsed at the suit of the same 
plaintiJS, against tho members of tho council It 
■would bo difficult to ebew that it -^as anj part of 
the duty of tho supreme court to control and rogu 
lato the courts snbsistmg under the authontj of tho 
local government, but m this case they assumed tho 
power, and they decided tho question boforo them 
moreover, upon a maxim of English law dde^aUis 
non poiest ddegart of which, Iiowover sound and ra- 
tional it may be tho parties thus visited ^nth punuih- 
raent m tho shape of damages which they were 
unable to pay had never heard 

Tho state of tho country which resulted from tho 
occurrence of such proceedings is thus chamctcnzc<l 
by ono who had mmntoly investignteil tlio subject * 
Speaking of their oQbct upon persons interested in 
tho construction of tho law, ho says, ** Tlio general 
alarm which tho claim of junsdiction by the supremo 
court of Calcutta over the^ persons has Pjiread ap- 
pears from tho petitions of the renters of tho Patna 
jirovincc and other districts requesting to bo dis- 
charged from thoir engagements uith tho Comirani 
^or IS it diflicult, from tho instances colloctcil In the 
numerous [KqMLni I have i»cniscil to di‘<*oTir tliat 
their ajiprehonsions are well foundid Persons con 
fincil h} tho courts ordcmiini\ ndawlutf are collii 
Slid) airesteil b> process from Calcutta, or nnroiid 

• Mr llott tUirdmg CQun«cl to the Ijl t Ip JU Cumjany 

t rhe rcTcnuc court* of the cooutry 
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by habeas corpus, where the language is as unknown chap ix 
as the powei of the court , the piocess is abused to 
teiiif>" the people , fiequent aiiests made for the 
same cause ; and theie is an instance of the jiui- 
chaser of a zemmdary near Dacca mIio was mined 
by suits commenced by paujieis, suits deiived fiom 
claims piior to his pui chase, and who Avas at last 
condemned m consideiable damages for an ordinal y 
act of authoiity in his station. Hence the uatn^es 
of all lanks become fearful to act in the collection 
of the leA'euues, the lenteis, and even heieditaiy 
zemmdais, aie diaMii a^ay or aiiested at the time 
of the collections, and the ciops embezzled ” 

After pointing out some other eAils attending the 
extension of the jurisdiction of the supieme court, 
the wiiter thus continues — “ When to these abuses, 
incident to the institution of the couit itself, deiiA-^ed 
fiom the distance of those amenable to its juiis- 
diction, and from the invincible ignoiance of the 
natives respecting the laws and practice of the comt, 
we add the disgiace brought on the higher oiders, it 
Avill not peihaps be rash to affirm, that confusion in 
the provinces and a piodigious loss of levenue must 
be the inevitable consequences of upholding this 
jurisdiction.” The miter above quoted, in another 
place, says, “ The natives in then petition represent 
the lawyei-s as masters of right, and conceive that 
whomsoeA^ei they favom* he must prevail It is ob- 
vious, indeed, that an intricate system of unknown 
law, adrainisteied in an unknoAvn tongue at a great 
distance fiom the residence of the parties, must be 
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CHAP IX a plentifol Bource of nlraso, wlucli no ■wisdom in tlie 
judges can possiblj correct,” On this lost point tlio 
judges held an opinion very different from that of 
the commentator on tholr proceedings Entertain 
mg an unbounded admiration of their oirn wisdom, 
no less than a belief m the almost unlimited ex- 
tent of their power they neror appear to have 
doubted that so much wisdom, combined ■with so 
much power was equal to tho correction of any 
abuse however minute, however secret, however dis- 
tant, or however complicated It might Iinvo been 
thought that tho jurisdiction assigned to the supremo 
court was sufficiently largo oven under the limita- 
tions intended by tho legislature They wore such 
as no single court in England exorcised, and required 
an extent of learning which no lawyer in England 
would have protended to possess Thoj demanded 
not onl) a familiar acquamtnueo with tho principles 
and practice of both common low and oquitr but 
also BO much kno^ilcd^ of international, cml 
and canon law ns ■was necessary to the exorcise of 
admiralty and ccclc^astical jnnsdiction The ndmi 
lustration of such various sj'stoms of law, which m 
England is deemed to require dL*«tliict courts and 
judges, assistcil bj ndvocotes wlio for the mo<<t 
part direct their studies and confine their prac 
ticc to a very Iimitc<l |>ortion of tho whole was m 
India nllotteil to a single court the mcmlicrs of 
which were ready not on!\ to encounter the labour 
im|K)eod upon them but to add to it b) in^ol^ing 
tlicniKjht'^ nio^-t iiniiece^vinb and iinuinh in tin 
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iiitiicacies of Hindoo and Mahometan law, of which chap ix. 
they could not he expected to know even the elements. 

Tine it is, that then mode of deahng with this class of 
questions was very simple. To disentangle the knot 
was no pait of their piactice — it was cut without 
ceiemony, and without regard to the suffering and 
iTun which were to ensue The government, how- 
ever, could not see the peace of the country dis- 
tuihed and the som'ces of its revenue cut off urth- 
out anxiety They weie responsible for both , and 
the dissatisfaction which, on public giounds, the 
acts of the judges weie calculated to pioduce, was 
aggiavated by the attacks which had been made 
upon their authority, and by the perception of 
the intention, ob^uously existing m the supieme 
court, to lender the power of the goveinor-geneial 
and council, as fai as was piacticable, suboidinate 
to its own 

The time when mutual and long-chenshed dis- 
content was to issue in an open conflict at length 
arrived An opulent native, named Cossmaut Ba- 
boo, had given security to the government for cer- 
tain rents payable by the rajah of Cossijurah, in his 
capacity of zemindar Cossmaut had also acted as 
manager of the zemmdaiy, the accounts of which 
were mvolved m much difl&culty There were dis- 
puted questions between Cossmaut and the govern- 
ment , theie weie others m which the claims of 
Cossmaut were opposed by those of the rajah oi of 
the cultivators Government had pioceeded to vm- 
dicate its claims by an appeal to the law, but an 
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CHAP DL arraagemcnt Buhseqncntly took place, and a further 
examination of the accounts 'vras entered upon hr 
mutual agreement, Cossinant depositmg the sum in 
dispute Before the examination iras completed, 
Cossinaut commenced an action against tho nynh m 
tbo supreme court, and m order to entitle liim to its 
interpiwitioD rondo oath that tho zemindar ims era 
ployed by tho East-India Company in the collection 
of the reTcnucfl. Upon this a capias issued, ^nth a 
clanso anthonxing the shenfl’ to tako bail to the 
amount of 300 000 rupees 

An officer proceeded to execute tho vmt and tho 
zemindar liaving obtained information of the aj>- 
proach of tho unwolcomo visitor disappeared Tlic 
goTcmor-gencml and council on being appnzwl of 
tbo facts, had recourse to their legal ndnsors Tho 
Company 8 advocate-general gnvo Ins opinion that 
the legislature did not intend to subject zcmmdnre 
to tho authority of tho supremo court and after 
ndvortlng to tho peculiar position of tho rnglisli 
m Indio, as ivcll os to the difficulties u'hich liad 
arisen and irero Ilkclv to nri«e from the imprudent 
and extravagant assumptions of the judges he nd- 
vi'*ed that tho zemindar should have notice that 
not being subject to the jurisdiction of tho court 
ho should not appear or plead or do or siiffitr niir 
act svhich might appear on his j>art to amount to a 
recognition of tho niithonty of the judicature ns 
extending to hiniM.If The ndvocate-gencrnl further 
ndn'KMl tlmt in all Hmilnr caH*s as u-ill a in timl 
Iitforc him the jK»wcr of the g<ivcnimtnt friiould Ik 
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Avitlilield from affording aid to the jndicatnie of the chap ix 
couit; that the couit should be left to its own 
means of executing its process ; and that the judges 
should (in the language of the advocate) “ thus len- 
der themselves responsible to the state foi ha^ang, 
should such be the event, unnecessaiily hazarded 
the dignity and authoiity of the King’s judicatuie, 
by exposing its piocess to contempt and its ofRceis 
- to lesistance and lepulse The advice of the 

This opinion of Sir John Day exhibits a remarkable degree of 
professional fearlessness and practical good sense He says, “At 
home, where the laws have aU their energy, and being them ovti 
laws, and having grown up with them, the people, from habit, at 
least, pay them a wilhng reverence and a prompt submission , 
still if, from the slow and imperceptible changes m the cmcum- 
stances of the state and the manners of the people, unforeseen and 
almost insurmountable difficulties have often embarrassed the exe- 
cution of them, insomuch that at times, rather than depart from 
prmciples, it has been found necessary to resort to fiction, can it be 
expected that in the unauthorized attempt to bend at once the tem- 
per, manners, and prejudices, customs, religion and government 
of a people who, besides a human form, have no one thmg in com- 
mon with us, to a foreign law, the wisdom of the wisest shall not 
be often at a stand ?” There is so much of sound reason and good 
feehng m this passage, that it may appear almost captious to talce 
exception to a smgle phrase , but Sir John Day was wrong in 
speakmg of the natives of India as having nothmg m common with 
Europeans but “ a human form ” They have much more , they 
have all the passions and feehngs, good as well as evil, which we 
possess Justice and kindness are due to them as members of 
the great human family, and the exercise of those virtues towards 
them wdl never be thrown away Paralysed by superstition, 
rendered distrustful by ages of misgovemment, their mmds 
cannot be expected at once to expand into the vigour and matu- 
rity of European mtellect and feehng, but time only is wanting 
to effect the change, and it is already m rapid progress The 
humane and generous spirit which pervades Sir John Day’s 
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CHAP IK. advocate-general was followed* The European col- 
lector at Midnapore was instructed to appruc the 
zemindar of the tiows of the govemor-goneial and 
conncih and if applied to by tho shonff for mlhtarv 
assistance to refuse it 

Tho writ of captas was returned unoxccutod , and 
a writ was thereupon issued to sequestor tho lands 
and effects of tho zemindar m order to compel his 
appearance to tho action* To enforce this wnt tho 
shenfia officer was attended by a body of about sixty 
sepoys and European seamen , tho former furnished 
by Cossinaut, ubo m accordonco with a common 
practice among wealthy natives, kept m pay on 
armed force * tho latter consisting of sailors dis- 
charged from ships m tho nver Tho whole wore 
armed and provided with ammunition On this 
preparation bocoming known to tho govomor-geno- 

paper roulcn it endent that it wiu not hit mtraboa to ^re 
deZiberato expresnoa to «a opinion an&ronnhic to tiw oatirocba 
rocter Ttie exceptunable phrase vni a coxnil inadrcrtcpcc par 
donaUe when hi« mind wu occnpicd vitb b qoesboo of fo moch 
importimee as that ■ubmitted for bis anuiderabon In a sabsoqorat 
port of tbc doenment, the odrocate genctol render* jurttce to that 
ready enhniiisioa to Bothoiity vrhkb u one of the mo«t diitio 
gmsblag chainctenitk* of the people of India Tbnt obftacles 
npon this head ” he ray* *bould noar arUe In the my of 
janfidiction ■eems less extraordinary thsn that tiiey did not find 
themselre^ obstructed at their outset by diffieulue* ahich os 
cewthn iaJ oof tvoidfd no nuumgement could lunnount It ha 
been the pood fortune b oay rcT and that of tho*e who hare an 
interest in the p ic wra tton of thdr pronnee* that they Lad 
pliant matter to work upon and when that Is tire ni*e roncli 
may be effected by tetnpcT moderation and address *’ 

• Sec Tol I poge 
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ral and council they ordered Colonel Ahmuty, the chap ix 
officer commanding at Midnapoie, with a view to 
preserve the peace of the country, to dispatch a 
sufficient force to intercept and apprehend any body 
of men answeiing the desciiption of those under- 
stood to be employed for executing the work of 
sequestration These orders did not ariive in time 
to pi event an attempt to execute the wiit A 
sergeant, vuth pait of the sheiiff’s foice, effected 
an entrance into the house of the zemindar and en- 
deavouied to pass into the zenana "" They were 
resisted, and foi the time ovei-powered ; but the 
sheiiff’s party being remfoiced, possession of the 
house was obtained, the sanctity of the zenana 
violated, the zemmdai’s dewan seized and detained 
as a prisoner The state of affaiis was soon changed 
by the arrival of a party of troops dispatched by 
Colonel Ahmuty under the oiders which he had 
leceived from the government The sheriff’s men 
weie made pnsoneis and marched off to the presi- 
dency These pioceedmgs were followed by the 
issue of a government notice addressed to all ze- 
mindars and landholders, advising them that they 
were not subject to the supieme court, except undei 
particular circumstances, which were pomted out, 
and warmng them not to plead to any action 
brought therem, nor to do nor suffer any act which 
should amount to a lecognition of its authority ovei 
them. This was transmitted to all the provincial 
councils and collectors, with oiders to give it pubh- 

* The apartments of the women 
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CHAP rx. citj , and those antlionties were, at the efimo time, 
directed not to afford any aid to the semco of the 
process of the supreme court m cases where by the 
terms of the notice, the parties a^ost whom such 
process was directed wore declared to be etompt 
from the jurisdiction of the court These events 
occurred in the months of November and December, 
1770 

A.D 1780 On the 18th Jonnaiy following’ rules were granted 
m the supreme court callmg upon certain persons 
alli^od to bo connected with tbo resistance offered 
to tho process of tJio coart, to show cause uhy nt- 
tachment should not issue against them Those 
persons were Lfcntenant Bamford tho olhcor com 
manding tho party by which tho shcnlTs followers 
were dispossessed and made prisoners Mr S^ranston 
assistant to tho collector at ilhlnaporc and htr 
North Naylor, tho Company sattomov Tliopnncipnl 
offences cliargcd on tho last named gentleman wi re 
his having made inquiry at tho pliLnfl s office ns to the 
means taken for executing the writ and l>oingpnvy 
to tho di<ipatcli of the inllitniy force hy winch the 
execution was fra«trate<l Application was at the 
same lime made for rule« against llie go\cmor- 
general and jMr nar^rell hut tho chief justice ^^•n« 
under the Influence of n remarknhlo degree of di‘»cr(‘- 
tion and he declared that the court would not grant 
a rule which tlior ** could not tnforre” hut In 
dirccte<l cojucs of the rule to be u|>o/i Is»lh 

in onlor that thev might answer tin nmtteiN swoni 
to if tIio> rhfw Tin lenienrv >rith uhlrh (In 
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chief justice treated the membeis of the government chap ix 
Tras not extended to their attorney. On a futiu’e 
day the mle against Mi. Nayloi was made absolute, 
and he was requiied to answei a string of twenty 
inteiiogatoiies Mi Naylor regarded compliance 
with this order as inconsistent with his piofessional 
duty ; and, with a Mew to the influence of medita- 
tion in effecting a change in his judgment, he was 
committed a piisouer to the common gaol of Cal- 
cutta “ The governoi -general and council weie, about 
the same time, served vith summons fiom the su- 
pieme comt, to aiiswei to Cossmaut Baboo m an 
action of tiespass Theie could be httle doubt as 
to the gi’ouud of this action, but as it did not appeal 
on the summons, and might, “ by baie possibility, 
have 1 elation to questions of a private oi peisonal 
natme,” appearance was entered for all the parties 
The plaint confiimed the suspicion which had 
been entei tamed , and it being eMdent that the 
action related to matters done by the governoi - 
general and council m then public capacity, they 
directed then counsel to withdraw their appeal ance 

* This remaik is not lightly made, nor is it an exaggeration of 
the views not merely entertamed but avowed by the chief justice 
Sir Ehjah Impey The followmg is actually a hteral report of 
part of the proceedmgs on the subject — 

“ Mr Lawrence (counsel for Mr Naylor) — I hope your lord- 
ship does not mean that Mi Naylor shall answer m vinculis ? 

“ Chief Justice — Why not ? Mr Naylor will have more time 
to think of his conduct and prepare his answer ” 

Mmute of Proceedmgs in Cossijurah, Appendix No 21 to First 
Report of Select Committee on Admmistration of Justice m 
India, 1781 

VOL II L 
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cnAP IT* Tho wmtli of tho court Tvafl thoreupon roused to 
fary Tho conduct of tho goremment tras declared 
to be “ a clear contempt of Ins Majesty s law, and 
of his court but tho indignation of tho judges sub- 
sided on recollecting from whom tho contempt pro- 
ceeded The counsel for tho Company had ten 
dered a paper containing tho resolutions of tho 
goTomment. Tho conrt ordered this paper to bo 
recorded, “ but ** sajn Sir Elijah Impey, “ as it was 
m tho ease of the govemor-gonoral and conncil, did 
no other act in conscquenco of it Tho judges, 
however, dotennined that tho defendants could not 
withdraw thoir plea without leave, and that if they 
apphed for such leave, it would not bo right to 
grunt it that both as British subjects, and as being 
employed by and in tho service of tho East-Indio 
Company, they were subject to tho jurisdicUou of 
tho court os mdividunis, and that there was no dis- 
tinction between their conemrent and indiridual 
nets and, finally that tho court would proceed In tho 
cose before them as in any other where there was 
a default of nppcaninco Tho plaintifF had pre- 
viously apphed to tho court to Imvo tho cause set 
down to bo heard cr parte for default of plea, 
and tho application had been granted But tins 
nfiair whlcli had threatened consequences scarcely 
Ie«s sonous than tho«o dreaded at an earlier ivonod 
from tho conflict of rival claims for tho flrvt 
place in the goi eminent tcrannatc<l In a manner 
ns cvtraordlnar) as It was unexpcctc<l Co^dnaut 
• Co*>i3oi*li Ai»pnidji to Urpcrt No 
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Baboo suddenly discontinued bis actions against the chap ix. 
goAeinoi-geneial and meinbeis of council, and also 
that against the zemindar, out of Mhich the otheis 
had aijsen His motives are unls:uo^vn It has 
been sunnised, and vutli strong probability, that 
Hasting'S could have thrown some light ujion them 
A still moie remaihable event was to follow at the 
distance of a few months from the discontinuance 
of Cossinaut’s actions Sii Elijah Impe}’', chief- 
justice of the supieme court, was made judge of the 
Sudder dewaiiny adawlut, the highest court of jus- 
tice existing under the authoiity of the Company 
To this appointment a salaiy of sixty thousand lupees 
per annum was annexed. 

Thus terminated the conflict between the govern- 
ment of Bengal and the supreme court, provoked by 
the judges, and cairied on by them with a lament- 
able disregard of their own duty and of the pubhc 
interest. Their infatuation led to resistance fiom 
the power which was bound to lend its suppoit to 
their authoiity. The couise taken by the govern- 
ment cannot be defended upon any ordmaiy pim- 
ciples, but the ciicumstances under which they 
were called upon to act were not of an oidmaiy 
character. The judges acted undei the authoiity of 
an act of parhament, and the governor-general and 
council had no legal light to intei-pret that act. 

According to stiict law the com’t might detenniue 
its own jmisdiction, subject to appeal to the King 
in council ; but the assumptions of the court were 
so monstrous, and the consequences likely to flow 

L 2 
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CHAP IX. from them bo fcarfo], that tho government had only 
to choose betTvecn resisting the power of tho conrt, 
on the one hand or, on the other calmly witnessing 
the total min of the country committed to their 
care The land was passing out of cultivation 
under tho terror of tho Bupreme court the people 
flying from their habitations to cscapo tho outrages 
offered by its myrmidons to their persons and their 
feclmgB and, if its coarse had not been timely 
arrested, the country would have become a desort — 
tho baibAs of tho snpremo court iLs lords Tlio 
governor general and council could not have bcou 
justified m sufibnng this state of things to ensue 
Tho Tiolenco of tho romody was warranted by the 
oxtromo wrong which gave rise to it Tho judges 
usurped powers which tho legislature did not in 
tend them to possess,* and tho go\ eminent resisted 
them The one party strained tho law to extend 
tlioir own cutlionty tho other re«lstc<l tho process 
of the law In order to protect tho pcojile from 
oppression On both sides there was u’airjmtioii 
The motives of tho parties and tho ends to which 
their acts were directed must bo considered m onlor 
to determine between them Usimll) wlicn tlio 

• Thu Tww h coufinned by the rolueqncnt paiiing of »n art 
(21 G« 3 cap 70) (Icclanng the pjTcrnor gfoertlaiHl member* 
of cocncil exempt from the antbority of the topreme court for 
thnr ofEcial art* ond also pneileging pcrrooi artjng under their 
order* By the »ame art it wa* declared that no pernm m a 
land bolder farmer or collector of land rerenue for the gmem 
ment rhould become amenable lo the court. The legi I iturc 01*0 
Indemnified the gortrorocot for thcir rr*! tance 
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judicial aut^lout^ lia*? been aiiajcd against the exc- chap ix. 
cutne. the ohjcot of the fonnci has hceii to juotcct 
established and lecogni/ed iiglits Ilcieit 'uas to in- 
’vade lights of older standing tlian tlie court by 'ulncli 
tlicy ^^ele assailed, to oncrMolcnce to feeling's ^vhich 
had been the gi om (li of ages, and to foi cc upon a pcojdc 
unfitted to icccne them, institutions ncvei designed 
H the Icgislatuie to be thus Mideh extended. Tlic 
scntiinent‘5 of Iionc^t adiniiation uitli ulncli tlio 
mind legal ds the judge ^\ho cnfoices the anthoiify 
of the law against iriesponsiblc po^^er, is in this 
case tiansfeiicd to those ^\ho threw them‘^elYos 
between the people of India and the encioachments 
of unauthoiized lau In the ])eifoimancc of this 
duty, foi a duty it^as, Hastings coidially joined 
AMtli that paityiii the council with uhich he Mas 
usually at enmity IIis fiiend, jMi Barwell, was 
far less decided in Ins conduct The most devoted 
suppoiter of the policy of Hastings, he vislied not 
to sepal ate himself fioni the goveinor-geneial ; the 
attached friend of Sii Elijah Impey, he lecoiled 
from giving offence to the chief justice . vacil- 
lating, under the influence of these contending 
motives, from one side to the other, defending the 
legality of the acts of the suineme couit, and at the 
same time peifectly convinced that theii acts weie 
destroying the soiiices of the revenue, Mr Barwell 
seems to have been anxious in this dispute to stand 
well -with all paities Hastings did not thus tempo- 
nze • he chose his part, and he acted vigorously upon 
the choice winch he had made But here approbation 
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^ hap n. must end the means bj which tho dispute wns tor 
minated, though very characteristic of Hastings s 
pohcy, were reiy discreditable to all parties con- 
cerned m the accommodation- 

The judges of tho supreme court of Calcutta were 
intended by the legislature, like the Judges of the 
courts at W estmlnster to bo independent of tho exist 
mg government The appointment bestowed by the 
governor-general on Sir Ehjah Impey wns romune- 
rated by a large salary, and it wns to bo hold dunng 
pleasure. That such on appointment on such terms 
should hovo been oflbred by Hastings to tho cliicf 
justice of tho supremo court— that, when olfcrod, it 
should have been accepted, arc facts so startUngtliat 
it is difficult to determino which Is tho more extraor- 
dinary Tho appointment ^ras earned by the casting 
vote of tho governor-goncmbnnd is attnbntablo solely 
to Ids personal influcnco Bnrwcll had retired from 
council Sir Eyro Cootc, professing not to bo master of 
tho question, gave o guarded and hesitating assent to 
the proposal of Hastings It was strenuously oppo«cd 
by Francis and "Wbclcr who m thoir minutes ad 
ducod arguments against Jt which must have been 
fnumpimnt had tho question been dcciclc<l byreasoru 
Hastings bad suggestcxl doubts as to tlio legality of 
tho authontv exorcised by tho superiors of tho dc- 
waimy courts, which ho thought — for it then miile<l 
his purpo«c so to think — routed only on "donbtfid 
construction" of the words of an act of parliament 
To this it was ver} justly nnsa*cre<l, that if tlie go- 
vernment had no legal |K>wcr to iioiiiiiiatt pcrvun to 
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bucli they ought not to attempt to cxcvci'^c it at chap ix. 

all. ami that ncithci the act of confei ring tliat power 
upon the chief .insticc of the siipienie coiut, nor his 
acceptance of it, could make that legal aaIucIi was 
befoie illegal But Hastings did not lest his ease 
upon this point he did notsciuple, after some little 
pieparatiou, to ])ut forward his real motives nr ic- 
commeridiiig the appointment “ It will ho the 
means” he sard, “ of lessening tire distance between 
the board and the supreme court” “The conten- 
tionSj*’ ho added, “ in which we have been unfortu- 
nately engaged with the court, bore at one time so 
alarming a tendency, that I believe CAOiy member of 
the board foreboded the most dangerous consequences 
to the peace and losourccs of this government from 
them They are at present composed , but we can- 
not be certain that the calm wall last beyond the 
actual vacation, since the same grounds and mate- 
rials of disunion subsist, and the leHval of it at a 
time like this, added to om other troubles, might, 
if earned to extremities, prove fatal.” ’’ In other 

words, Hastings Avas anxious to put an end to the 
differences between the government and the supreme 
comt , he thought the chief justice not mcoiniptible, 
and he was wilhng to pay his puce Such a “ mode 
of procuring peace,” m the language of one of Hast- 
ings’s coadjutor’s,! was not “the most honomableoi 
safe,” but it accorded with the tortuous pohey which 
Hastings loved, and it was adopted 

* Minute of governor-general, 29tli September, 1780 

t Mr Wheler. 
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CHAP DC To the ropntution of the chief justice the ap- 
pointment was more injunous than even to that of 
Hastings — it was deadly Had Sir Elyah Impoy 
died before accoptmg this fatal gift, he wonld by 
impartial ohsoircrs haro been regarded ns a man of 
narrow mind, headstrong passions, and overbeanng 
temper, but no impatatiou, based on sufficient 
evidence, would have shaded his judicial mtegnty 
His own act effected that which all the ingenuity 
of hi8 enemies wonld have failed to accomplish 
Ho inscribed on his own brow tbo record of bis dis- 
grace m characters deep broad and indelible The 
temptation was so undisguised in its approach, the 
scandal of accepting it was so glaring that the 
slightest feebog of judicial decency would have 
repelled It with something approaching to scorn 
What could his contemporaries, what could posto- 
nty think of a chief justice found, in the words of 
a distinguished member of bis own profession,* 

“ ono day summoning tbo governor-general and 
council before his tribunal for acta done as council 
and tbo next acccj»ting emoluments ncarlj equal to 
Ills original appointment to bo held daring the jden 
sure of the same council ” 

Before the completion of the arnuigcmcnt bj 
which tlio chief justice was to bo rcndcrcti suj»pio 
and accommodating the slumbenng cmliers of dis- 
content witliin the council had burst into rtnoweil 
life , and so powerful was the reaction of ho^tilitv 

• Mr Rou ttacdiDf- couii*<l to the Corajemy f»f 
oj>Iiuon a caK wai pnpsml 
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after the teinpoiaiy calm, tliat the pen became too chap ix 
feeble an instrument to expiess the feelings of the 
two chief combatants Among the articles of 
agicement between Hastings and Francis Mas one, 
it A^as stated, securing to the fonner the manage- 
ment of the Mahiatta Mar, the details of M’hicli 
will be 1 elated in a future chaptei According to 
Hastings’s view, this aiticle was violated, and he 
pioduced in e^idence an alleged copy of the stipu- 
lation 111 the folloMing woids — “ Mr Fiancis will 
not oppose any measure vliicli the goveinoi-geneial 
will lecommend for the jiiosecutioii of the war in 
which we are supposed to be engaged witli the 
Mahrattas, or for the geneial suppoit of the present 
political system of this goveinment : neither mtII 
he himself either piopose or vote with any other 
member who shall piopose any measuie that shall 
be contrary to the governor-generars opinion on 
these points ” Fiancis denied that he ever was 
a party to such an engagement, and, lefeiimg 
to a conveisation with Hastings, in which the 
goveinoi -general produced a memoiandum con- 
taining, as he believed, the article in question, 

Fiancis affiimed that he letmned it with a de- 
claiation that he did not agi’ee to it. Between 
the tmth of these conflicting statements there aie 
but slender mateiials for detei mining The balance 
of probability, howevei, somewhat inclines in favoiii 
of the assertion of Hastings He had given up to 
Fiancis many points on which his peisonal Avishes 
M^ould have led him to withstand a suiiendei , it is 
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CHAP IX. inconcoivaLlo thnt lie slioulil not ImTe bargnmcd for 
somotlung m return. If evoiy thing Trero to bo 
conceded to Francis, and nothing to tho gorcmor- 
geneml, tho latter might as well have nskcd tho 
consequences of Sir Banvoll s possible retirement 
He probably would not havo retired if his friend 
and leader had not boheved himself eecuro of a 
satisfactory share of power • Hastings, too, at tho 
time when tho arrangement was concluded, seems 
to havo been convmced that tho proTislon relating 
to tho jMahratta war was part of iLf It has been 
suggested that both parties wore guiltless that 
Francis had declined to assent to tho disputed arti- 
cle, but that Hastings had not understood him 
This Bccms incredible On a subject of so much 
interest to both, caro would bo taken that tho mam 
proTisions of tho compact were understood , and it 
IS not COS) to orado tho conclusion that either Fran 
CIS was guilty of a gross breach of foitli or Hastings 
of tho assertion of a scandalous falsehood Tho 
presumption on tho whole lies against Francis, and 
Ins character will probably norcr bo rcliovetl from 
tho imputation But whoever was tho guilt) party 
tho dispute was near finding a tragical termination 
A cLallongo given by Francis was accepted by tho 

* In a letter to Mr Soliran dated the 4Ui March 1780 
Hasting* imj# i — ** Mr Banrcll who wa* pniy to the treaty In 
all the ftflge* of It ha* dclemuncd to rctarn to England ia eoMte 
funcr rHkwty/trfcoMtfiU end rtJetut /nm om 

lumfntn ids cojuee/jea rlTi me to remain In the semcc "—See 
Olngii Mcmoln ofllaiUng* toL H pogc 2a4 

t See the letter aborc qooted In Okii, • Memoir* 
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goTernor-geiicial : tlic pai tics met, exchanged shots, 
and Fiancis Tvas wounded. Tlie pl’e^^ons language 
of the disputants was so wolent, tliat such a icsult, 
however leprehensiblc, was far flora unnatmal On 
the indecency of such a mode of detennining dis- 
putes existing in a council entrusted ■with the caic 
of vast and impoitant inteiests, no remark can he 
nece‘?sary A sense of duty, and even an enlight- 
ened self-resjiect, ought to ha^e icstiained the com- 
batants from that "VMld abandonment to the influ- 
ence of passion which led to such a result A duel 
between the governor-general and one of his coun- 
cil, aiismg out of their ofiicial acts, ought to have 
been regarded as among things impossible. It 
would be scarcely moie disgiaceful that a chief 
justice and one of the judges of his couit should 
so settle a disputed point of law. 

Fiancis quitted India in December follo'wing, 
and Hastings was thus left to pursue his own "views 
almost uncontrolled. 


CHAP IX 


A D 1/80 
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CHAPTER X 

CHAP X On the Tpcfitem side of India •^ero certain places 
ivhjcb the East-Indm Companj' hod long been dcslrons 
of possessing these vere the island of Salscttc, the 
port of Bossom, Kenoiy Ilog Island Elcphanta, 
find Auranjee They ivoto ocenpied hj the I^fafa 
rattflfl , and Trith the new pnncipally to taking ad 
vontego of any opportunity that might occur of 
securing those places by negotiation permission hod 
been sought and obtained for tho rcfndonce of nn 
English agent at Poona It wns some time before 
any event favourable to tho viowg of the English 
govomment occurred but at length, tho success of 
tho Company 8 amis against tho hobob of Broach 
seemed to afTord an opening for attaining the de- 
sired object 

With tho Nabob of Broach thogoiemmcntofBom 
bay had formerly concluded a treaty hut It being 
alleged that ho had Icvicil a higher rate of cii^tom^ 
duty on the goods of mcrcliants under Engli Ii protec- 
tion than hi** engagements v-nmuiteil nn cxpeilitlon 
Avas fittcil out against him in conjunction with the 
Nabob of Sumt who claimed from tin goumnient of 
Broach a cirtain amount of tnhute n Inrgt jKirthni 
of Avhich Ma^ to lie made c»Mr to tin 1 iipli li In 
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consideiation of the expense Minch they incurred chap x. 
But this step M'as nndei taken under imperfect in- 
foimation ; and on the expedition ai living befoie 
Bioach, it being obvious that the attempt must fail, 
the Nabob ivas prevailed upon to save the honoiu of 
the Biitish aims, by icquestmg that the ti oops might 
be MithdraMTi Negotiation folloAved, and a nev^ 
tieaty vras concluded. The expedition against 
Bioach ivas stiongly condemned by the Coui*t of 
Directors, but this did not pi event the government 
of Bombay fiom dispatching another with the same 
object, their disobedience being defended by alle- 
gations of the continued deceitful and pei’fidious 
conduct of the Nabob The second expedition was 
inoie successful than the first, the city of Bioach 
being taken by stoim, but the Comt of Duectois 
again expressed theii disapprobation of the attack 

It was pait of the plan of the Bombay govern- 
ment to offei Broach and a place called Foit Victoria 
to the Mahiattas, in exchange foi those which it 
was desiied to obtain fiom them The Biitish lesi- 
dent took pains to intimate that such an exchange 
might be effected , but the Mahiatta government re- 
ceived the commumcation coldly, and without any 
movement towaids accepting the offer. 

At a later period cu’cumstances seemed to favour 
the views of the English, and negotiations weie en- 
tered into with a personage named Rugonath Row 
He was the brother of a formei peishwa, and the 
uncle of two succeeding ones, the latter of whom was 
assassinated Rugonath Row enjoyed the leputation 
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CHAP X. of haTing contnvcd Wa nephews death, a more 
indnlgent opinion, gupported hj respectable nutho- 
ntj,* regards him as intending onlj to seize the 
power of his relative and acquits him of conspiring 
against his life. Rngonath Row on tho death of his 
nephew succeeded to tho office of pcishwa, and to a 
multiphcitj of foreign and domestic troubles, lie 
was engaged m a war with Nizam Ali which ho con- 
trived to bnng to a conclusion but without advnn 
tago to himself Ho meditated an expedition into 
tho Carnatic, which was to enppio at once tho power 
of Hydor AJi Mahomot All, and tho Engllslu But 
these great designs camo to an abortive conclusion 
Ilydcr All, taking advantage of tho pecuniary dis- 
tress of Rngonath Row, which was great, made peace 
with him on lus own terms. Rngonath Row Iiad 
proposed to himself to rescue from that wily adven- 
turer certain districts which ho had acquired from 
tho Mohnittxis, Ilydcr AJi Induced him to surren 
dor his claim to part of them in consideration of 
tho payment of a small sum of money and tho pro- 
mise of a larger The intcibgcnco of somo events 
threatening tho stnbihty of his power compellctl 
Rngonath Row to relinquish his further designs on 
tho Carnatic hut ho prcvailcil upon Ilydcr Ali to 
recognize his title as pci’^bwa, and to engage to j«iy 
tnbuto to him 

Tho noil's which hod nrrc«tc<l the j)n>grc<s of 
Rugonath Row was tlmt of tho alleged prognnnrv of 


CspUln Duff •Qlhor of the (Ii lory of the M»lLratU« 
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Giiiiga Bye, the ■widow of the late peisliwa Hugo- chap x 
uatli Row tlierciipon commenced Ins marcli towards 
Poona and met witli some success , but the want of 
funds pi evented liis pursuing it, and lie suddenly 
tm-ned his course to the north waid Shoitly after- 

wards the widow of the late peisliwa gave biitli to 
a sou, who at the age of forty days was formally in- 
vested vith the office he was destined to bear.'^ 

The iiivcstitme took place in May, 1774. a . d 1774. 

Had Rugonath Row abandoned his usurped au- 
thoiity in defeience to the lights of an infant, he 
would have depaited widely ftom the pimciples 
which govern Mahiatta policy, whether national or 
individual He did not thus disci edit the people 
to which he belonged, but, amidst many difficulties 
and much distress, continued to maintain liis pie- 
tensions to the office of peishwa, and to seek allies 
to assist him in supportmg them. Among othem, 

* It has been questioned whether this child was the son of the 
deceased peishwa , and suspicion has been cast upon his birth from 
the fact that m the fortress in which his mother resided a number 
of women m the same situation were assembled This has been 
accounted for on different grounds Accordmg to one report, it 
was mtended, if the widow of the peishwa should give buth to a 
daughter, to substitute m place of the female the male chdd of 
one of the other women Another report represents the assem- 
blage of the women as having no other motive than the desire to 
provide a nurse for the expected peishwa The best authorities 
appear to concur m recogmzmg the claim of the mfant to be re- 
garded as the son of the deceased peishwa It is said that this 
fact was never disputed by Rugonath Row, and that the reports 
throvraig doubt upon it may be traced entirely to the creduhty and 
mistakes of the Enghsh authorities at Bombay 
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CHAP X. he had recourso to the Enghsh, and tho dcsiro felt 
by tho authorities at Bombay to obtain po«cssion 
of Salsette and Bassem led them eagerly to on- 
couiago his overtures They •wore rendered tho 
more nniious by on approheusion that tho Portu- 
guese Tvere about to forcstnl thorn in the posses- 
sion of these much covctc<l places Tho negotia 
tions ^th Rogouath Row however proceeded un- 
satisfactorily On tho point which tho government 
of Bombay regarded os most important ho was ob- 
durate bo pCTcraptonly refused to give up Salsetto 
and Basscin and m despair of accomplishing their 
object by any other means, tho English authorities 
had resolved to accept an ofibr made by tho killa 
dar m command of tho gamson at Tonnali tlio 
principal fort on tho island of SnUette, to put them 
in possession of tho place for a sum of monev Tho 
bargain, however was not earned into olTect By 
tho timo that tho governor and council of Bomba) 
had decided upon closing with tho offer tho kUladnr 
alleged that it was no longer m his power to perform 
tliat wliich he had projMWcd tho Mohrattas, alarmed 
by tho movements of tho PoKuguc<e having rem 
forced tho gamson But tho British authontloM 
were not thus to I>o disappoiuted ^egotIation 
IiaMng failed theV liad recourse to arms Tannali 
■was taken by stomt. and tho inland of Sal^ctte to- 
gether with that orEnmnja, jia'-'-cd into tlic Iiandi 
of the rngli«h Imlnc<llntolv after the di‘*patcli of 
the armament ngain«1 Tnnnah a Portuime^ t 
npjKnnxl ofTBoniljar and the commander d< h\( n‘<l 
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ill a piotest against the conduct of the British au- 
thoiities 

Before the cap tin e of the island was effected 
the new goveinment of Bengal had entered upon 
its functions By the act undei which that go- 
vernment was constituted it was invested with a 
conti oiling powei over the other piesidencies The 
government of Bombay weie awaie of the passing 
of the act, but were ignoiant of the ariival of the 
new couuciUois, and their formal assumption of 
authority, until after the expedition against the 
islands had been dispatched Its success was com- 
municated vuthout delay to the government of 
Fort William. 

In the mean time negotiations with Rugonath 
Row weie renewed, and, finally, a tieaty was con- 
cluded, by which former tieaties mth the Mahiatta 
state were ratified both parties engaged to abstain 
from assisting the enemies of the othei , the East- 
India Company agi’eed to aid Rugonath Row with 
a considerable foice, and he in letum agieed to 
suri’ender to them Bassem and certam other places 
Rugonath Row was also to proem e from the Gui- 
cowar a giant for the Company of the share of 
revenue collected by that piince m the town and 
pergunnah of Broach He further stipulated to 
pay to the Company annually seventy-five thousand 

* The governor and council of Bombay, in their report of the 
matter to the government of Fort Wilham, call the document 
“ a small protest ” "Whether the epithet is mtended to apply to 
the material or the moral characteristics of the paper does not 
appear 
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CHAP X. rupees from the revenues of Okloseer, and a lao and 
a half of rupees monthlj for the mihtaiy assistance 
which he was to receive, or a proportionate share 
for 80 much as might be furnished as sccunty for 
which payment ho made temporary assignment of 
several districts. Six lacs of rupees wore to bo im- 
mediately deposited with an agent of the Company 
hut as Rugonath Row Imd them not, and know not 
where to obtain them It was agreed that ho should 
deposit jewels m their place Rugonath Row ^ras 
to defray all expenses that might bo incurred in 
taking possession of any of tho places co<lcd to 
tbo Company ho was not to mako war in tho Car- 
natic, and ho was bound to assist tho ships of tho 
Company or of persons under their protection if 
wrecked and to protect tho cargoes. 

Tins treaty was greatly disapproved at Bengal 
Tho govcmor-gcncml Hastings recorded a mmuto 
of considorahio length and certainly marked by 
great ability Ho maintained that tho treaty ^ras 
unsoasonablo, because formcO at a time uhen Rugo- 
nath Row appeared to have been abandoned by his 
former adherents that it v^tis impolitic, bocnuMi tho 
Company was subjected to tho whole bunion of tho 
war without a force at Bombay equal to tlio under- 
taking without money or certain resources and 
bocau ‘^3 it was undertaken wjtliout rcganl to tho 
general interests of tho other Bntish setth mints in 
India, that it was ui\)ust becauso tho rnglish had 
rcccivetl no injury from any part of tlie Mahratta 
state ^^hlch could authorize an intorfrance uith 
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their mutual dissensious, and ^yere under no ac- chap x 
tual ties to Rugonath Row, hut, on the contrary, 
weie in positive negotiation with the very powers 
against which they had since declared war ; and 
that it was unauthoiized, because the law precluded 
the subordinate governments fiom commencing hos- 
tilities, declaring war, oi negotiating any treaty of 
peace without the consent of the goveinoi -general 
and council, except m cases of imminent necessity, 
wheie it would be dangeious to postpone the 
commencement of hostilities oi the conclusion 
of tieaties, and except when the suboidmate 
government might have leceived special orders 
fiom the Company — which exceptions did not 
apply to the treaty concluded with Rugonath Row 
On these gi’ounds, the go vemoi -general pioposed to 
direct the government of Bombay to cancel the 
tieaty, and withdiaw the detachment sent m pur- 
suance of it, unless some decisive advantage should 
have been gained ovei the enemy, or that the de- 
tachment should be m such a situation that it would 
be dangerous eithei to retreat or to pause, oi that a 
negotiation should have been commenced between 
Rugonath Row and his opponents m consequence of 
the support affoided by the English The council, 
seldom agreeing in any thing but m annoying each 
other, were unammous in appiovmg the fiist pait of 
the pioposed oiders to Bombay with legard to the 
exceptions by which the older was modified there 
was a diffeience of opimon Baiwell, as usual, sup- 
ported the go vemoi -general altogether — the three 

M 2 
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CHAP X. remaining members of tho council thought that tho 
order for the uithdiuuul of tho troops should bo 
made subject to no exception but that of tho im- 
practicobibty of thoir rctinng m safety, and thus 
the instruction to the government of Bombay uus 
fiumed 

The government of Bengal resolved at tho same 
timo to open a negotiation Tnth tho authorities at 
Poona, Tho choice of tho poreon ■vrho was to ropro- 
sent tho British govc5mmont at tho capital of tho 
poishua gave nse, ns usual, to a contest. Hastings 
proposed Colonel Dour, General Clavonng recom- 
mended Colonel Upton , and tho latter officer being 
supported by tho rojyonty uus appointed 

Tho command of thoBntieii force destined to act in 
coi\janction with Rugonath Bow bad boon cntmstcNl 
to Colonel Keating It arrived at Cambay abont 
A D 1776 tho middle of March 1775 and in April cfTectcd a 
junction with all that reraamed of tho army of Bu 
gonatli Bow that chioftnm having been defeated 
some timo before and bis forces dispersed After 
some considorablo delay onsing from vnnous causes, 
tho combined body moved fn tho direction of Poona, 
Nothing of imporfnnco occurred till tho 18th May, 
when an action took place which tonnlnatcxl in 
favour of tho English though they sustained dread- 
ful lo«a. Tho BritWi commandor does not appear 
to have dL«plaved anv great military skill and nn 
alleged mistake of tho word of command by a iKxly 
of European grenadiem nearly led to tlio lo^s of tho 
Ifflttlo 
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The government of Bombay were not in a condi- 
tion to maintain the burden of the war without 
assistance from the other presidencies, and an apph- 
cation was made to Bengal for men and money. 
The governor-general was disposed to comply with 
the request, on the ground that the question then to 
be decided was not whether the government of 
Bombay had acted properly or not, but by what 
means were the Company’s affairs to be extricated 
from the danger in which they were involved by a 
war precipitately undertaken. In the view of the 
governor-general, sound policy dictated the support 
of the government of Bombay. “ If,” said he, “ the 
detachment now employed m the support of Ragoba 
(Rugonath Row) should be either defeated for want 
of succour, or recalled at such a crisis to Bombay, 
and Ragoba abandoned to rmn, I will ventm’e to 
foretel that Colonel Upton’s negotiations will be 
fimtless and attended with disgrace. On the other 
hand, I will, mth equal confidence, nsk my credit 
with the Company m foretelling that the issue of it 
will be successful and honourable, if we maintam 
our superionty at the time m which it shall take 
place, and shew a resolution to dictate, not to re- 
ceive, terms of accommodation. For these reasons, 
I an^ of opinion that the efiectual support of the 
presidency of Bombay in the war undertaken by 
them will prove the surest means of restormg the 
peace of India. We have those means m our power, 
and I therefore think it our duty to employ them.”* 

* Governor-general’s minute, 7th September, 1775 Bengal 
Secret Consultations. 
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CHAP X It IS oimecessary to say that the goveraor genora] 
■mis supported by Barwoll and opposed by the 
other members of council Tho latter party posi- 
tively refused to send any men, but, as tlio pecu- 
niary necessities of tho Bombay govemment -u-cro 
urgent, they Tvoro TnlUng to fonrard a small supply 
of money Hastings was taunted with tho alleged 
mconsistency of his present adneo with tho course 
which ho had formerly recommended lie succcss- 
fiilly shewed however, that there inis no inconsis- 
tency , that ho had tlion proposed that tlio ortlers 
for dissolving tho connection i\ith Rugonntli Row 
should not bo earned into cITect if any decisive 
advantage had been oblaincd owt tho cnemr, and 
it was on tho ground tliat such admntngo had boon 
obtained that ho now advised tho continuance of 
the Bntish force In tho field Ho at tho same tlnio 
declared, and probably with trutli, tliatin tho course 
which ho had formerly recommended his own views 
had been modified, in tho hope of meeting tho*«o 
of tho other membere of tbo council Argument, 
however is vain when passion rules ®nd tlio nia- 
jontj determined tluit no men should bo sent to 
Bombay About a month after this determination 
hir Taylcr a member of tho council of Dombav 
arrived at Calcutta, specially to rcj)rcient to tho 
goieminont of Bengal tbo nocc^'Uv of giiing to the 
Bomliay government such support os would enable 
them to avert the consequences likely to ari o from 
an abrupt termination of the engagement iritli 
Uugonatb Row but hi*> representation** wen. not 
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moie successful than those of the governor-general 
The majority m council Aveie fixed in their detei- 
mination to put an end to the vai at once Gene- 
lal Claveimg, indeed, had expiessed an opimon that 
such a step Tvas likely to assist the pi ogress of the 
negotiation at Poona “We have leason to hope,” 
said he, “ that the Mahiattas, seeing the justice and 
mo delation of this government, and that our inten- 
tions are finally to put a stop to that spirit of con- 
quest, encioachment, and injustice, 'which seems 
hitheito to have prevailed too much m India, 'will 
listen to the pioposals that we have made to con- 
clude a film and lasting peace with them ” 

The soundness of these Auews was soon bi ought 
to the test Colonel Upton, having reached Poona 
'With gieat difficulty, enteied on the business of his 
mission, but found the mmisteis of the peishwa 
httle disposed to coidiahty He was mstiucted 
to stipulate for the possession of Salsette and 
Bassein The Mahiatta authorities refused com- 
phance In accounting for this refusal Colonel 
Upton says, “ I conceived it o'wmg to their ima- 
gining that I must tieat 'with them at any rate ,” 
and it appears that they pioposed questions to the 
British negotiator which it would have required 
great ingenuity to answer satisfactorily They 
asked him why the government of Bengal made 
such piofession of honoui, and how it happened 
that, while they disapproved of the wai commenced 

* Minute of General Clavenng, 7th September, 1775 Bengal 
Secret Consultations 
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CHAP X. by the Bombay goTemment, they Trcre eo desirous 
of availmg themselres of the advantages of it 
After much discussion, Colonei Upton demanded of 
the ministers "what ivas their final determination 
and they answered that they ivnew of none but war 
The government of Bengal now withdrew tho re- 
striction which they had imposed on tho hostile 
operations of tho government of Bombay, tlioy 
addressed a letter to Rugonath Row oString him 
tho assistance of tho British arms in all parts of 
Indio, to place him with full nnthonty m tho seat 
of tho government at Poona , they resolved to wnto 
to Niram Ah Hydor All ilomri Row tho Rajali 
of Bemr Holkar, and Somdio, with a view of en- 
gaging their assistODCo for Rugonath Bow, or at Icost 
of socunng their neutrality, they directed tho Bn- 
tisU resident at Ondo to prevail on tho Viilor to 
permit tho removal of tho Company s brigade to tho 
frontier of Korah, next Calpcc with a viow to pro- 
mote tho interest of Rugonath Row they -ivroto to 
tho government of liladms for reinforcements in 
aid of tho same cause, and they requested tho 
officer in command of tho squadron on tho coast of 
Malabar to give it nil tbo support in his power 
These measures wero taken bv tho Bengal govern 
A.D 17 6 mont on tho 7th March under an Im]>rc^on tliat 
tho negotiations at Poona Avoro at an end On the 
Ist Ajiril they received a letter from Colonel 
Upton informing them that tho difilrences ^rith 
the peidi\vn8 ministers had been anangctl and tliat 
a treaty \ras in proga^s The treat) uas coiicludoth 
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and, Mith some modifications, accepted by tlie go- chap x. 
vemment of Bengal. By tbis treaty Rugonatli 
Row, on condition of disbanding liis anny, was to 
have an establishment at Kopergoam, on the banks 
of the Godaveiy This he refused to accept, and 
hence aiose new difficulties. The government of 
Bombay fiercely attacked the treaty, and main- 
tained that Rugonath Row should have been al- 
lowed the option of residing in one of the Com- 
pany’s settlements; that the ministeis at Poona 
would not have objected if their intentions were 
honest; that thus placed, Rugonath Row would 
have been a useful instrument foi opeiating on the 
fears of the other pai*ty in the Mahiatta state, and 
would have afforded the best security for the pie- 
servation of peace Rugonath Row had expressed 
a detemunation to appeal to the Court of Diiectors, 
and, till the result should be known, to seek an 
asylum at Bombay. The government of that presi- 
dency were quite ready that he should find a home 
there, but that of Bengal interfered and forbade it. 

He finally retired with about two hundred adherents 
to Surat. 

The treaty with the Mahrattas confirmed the 
Company in the possession of Salsette and the 
islands which they actually occupied. Bassein, not 
being m their possession, was excepted. It is a fact 
stnkmgly illustrative of the imperfect information 
possessed by the Bengal government when they un- 
dertook, through the agency of Colonel Upton, to 
negotiate a treaty with the Mahratta state, that they 
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of the English, and it -was at Poona that Colonel 
Upton firet learned that such -was not tho case 
Another remarkable circumstance attending this 
senes of transactions is, that immediately after tho 
conclosion of tho treaty with the ministers of the 
infant peishwn at Poona, orders woro received from 
tho Court of Directors approving Of tho treaty of 
Surat — tho treaty concluded by tho Bombay govern 
meiit with Rugonath Row — and desired that posses- 
sion should bo kept of all tho places thereby code<l 
These orders it was impwsiblo to obey without re- 
newing tho war, for part of tho cessions had been 
abandoned by tho later treaty concluded Colonel 
Uptom 

Tho pause created by that treat} aflbrds a con- 
Tcmcnt opportunity for briefly reviewing tho con 
duct of all tho parties in tho transactions which 
Iravo just been related The cajituro of Sal- 
setto by tho Bombay government was n somewhat 
questionable net. Its occupation was %cry con 
Tcnicnt, and possession of it had long been de^ircil 
by tho East-India Company but it is obNlous 
tlmt these circumstances give no claim to it wliich 
a stnet momllst can approve The Mnhmttns, 
indeed had no better nght than that fonnde<l In 
force, niicl fheir tenure irss not of siiflicieiit du 
ration to cover tho defects of their ongiiml titk * 
TIio claim of the Portuguese cannot so rcadllv be 

• The bland was taken by the Mahntta^ from the Portopjew 
ux 1750 
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disposed of It ^^as alleged by the government of 
Bombay, that Salsette vras included with Bombay 
m the mariiage poition of the princess Catherine, 
wife of Charles the Second ; but this, on the other 
hand, was stienuously denied ; and it is to be feaied 
that the English authoiities, on this occasion, were 
veiy leadily satisfied of the truth of that which they 
weie anxious to believe They seem to have been 
alike easily convinced that the alleged son of the de- 
ceased peishwa was spuiious, and that, consequently, 
Rugonath Row was entitled to that place in the 
Mahratta state which he claimed His situation 
disposed him to be moie liberal than his opponents 
to the British government, and the membeis of that 
government were theieby quite satisfied of the lega- 
lity of his title, and the nullity of that of the infant 
opposed to him. It was desiiable that Rugonath 
Row should be the peishwa, and therefoie his right 
must be recognized ^ It would, notwithstanding, 
be difficult, even on the ground of woildly pm- 
dence, to justify their support of him Destitute 
of means of caiiymg on war effectually, unless as- 
sisted fiom the othei presidencies, they inslied into 
a contest, the object of which was to suppoit a man, 
himself without resources, whose title to the office 
which he claimed was at best doubtful, and whose 

* It IS remarkable that this contest, as to the nghtful succes- 
sion to the chief seat of Mahratta power, related to an office 
which was m itself an usurpation of nghts which belonged to an- 
other — a nominal sovereign, who was demed the exercise of any 
power hut that of mvesting one who called himself his servant 
with the privilege of governing his master 
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fortlier acted lu dioobedionco to tho law, which re- 
quired them, In all matters of peace and war, to act 
under tho authority of tho goTemor-gcnoral and 
council of Bengal When tho capture of Salsctto 
took place, the goremment of Bombay was not 
aware that tho controlhng government had entered 
upon Ita functions bnt thoy wore informed of this 
before tho conclusion of tho treaty with Rugonath 
Row and as there was no pretcnco of urgency to 
justify tholr acting without tho anthonty of tho go- 
vernment of Bengal, it is clear that they wero not 
legally justified m so acting Tho latter govemmont 
however seemed resolved that rashness and impru- 
donc© should not be monopolised at Bombay Tltcy 
determined to vindicate thoir own dignity, whatever 
might bo tho cost to tho country whoso honour and 
interests were in thoir keeping Great Bntnm might 
sufTor in character os well os in power bat tho go- 
vernor and council of Bombay must bo humbled and 
tho niajcsty of their supenors made visible to all 
India — and without regard to any consideration hut 
that of tho safety of tho troops omployctl in as- 
sisting Rugonath Row they ordered their imme- 
diato retreat Conduct more petty in Its cliarnctor, 
hut at tlio same time more calculated to bo vidcly 
mischievous in its consequences, it is not easy to 
conceive It Is to tho honour of Hastings tlmt he 
was not a party to ft He would lm\e roprovc<l 
the fo^^vardncss of the Bonibay go\crnnicnt, Imt 
though as tenacious as mo^t men of his own digmt\ 
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' lie was not prepared to assert it by breaking down chap 
the fabnc wbich it was bis duty to uphold. Con- 
demning the imprudence Avith which the connection 
with Rugonath Row had been formed, he was un- 
AviUing to commit the greater imprudence of risk- 
ing the honour of the British name and the secu- 
rity of British power in India for its dissolution. 

His counsel was wise and moderate — regretting 
the existing state of affairs, his advice was to make 
the best of it , but it was cast away upon men who, 
in administering the aflh,irs of a mighty state, com- 
mitted themselves without reserve to the guidance 
of headstrong passion. Their subsequent conduct 
was scarcely less injudicious than that which re- 
veraed peremptonly, and without regard to cir- 
cumstances, the course which had been taken 
at Bombay. The government of Bengal, at least 
the ruling party in council, determined themselves 
to undertake the conduct of a new negotiation 
with the Mahrattas The policy of this step may 
be estimated from the fact, that neither the envoy 
nor those who sent him knew who was m pos- 
session of Bassem, one of the most important 
objects of negotiation A mission thus bhndly 
undertaken was not likely to command much 
respect; and Colonel Upton appears, for a time 
at least, to have been the sport of those with 
whom he was sent to negotiate Irritated by 
the ill success of their attempts to concihate 
the authorities at Poona, the government of Ben- 
gal suddenly determined to espouse the cause of 
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CHAP X Rngonath Rotv They informed hnn of their newjy- 
bom friendship and summoned all India to the 
battle on his behalf irlien their plans woro once 
more discomposed by mtoDigence that the ncgotia 
tions nt Poona had tnVcn a new tnm, and that the 
draft of a treaty had been agreed upon The 
cause of Rugonath Row was then dismissed with 
as much levity as it had boon tahen up and the 
man whom the government of Bengal were about 
to place npon a throne, was deemed unworthy of 
a eholtor except within the meshes of Ids cnomies. 
One claimant of tho chief power In the Jlahratta 
govomment wag thus alienated — from tho guardians 
of tho other all that was gained was a hollow and 
nnsatisfactory accommodation, which no ono could 
expect to endure Such was the statesmanship 
which then swayed tho dcstlmes of British India, 
such wero tho results of tho nomination of Its rulers 
by parliament. 

TIio terms of tho treaty concluded by Colonel 
Upton wore so vague tlmt, after they wore nomi 
nally fixed the labour of adjusting them rcmalnc<l 
to bo performed Even after Colonel Uptons 
retirement from Poona tho work was continual 
by Jlr Mostyu who was appointed resident there 
an ofllco whicli ho held before tho breach cau«c<l 
bj tho nllinnco with Rugonath Roii The resident 
too found other occupation In the Intngues of a 
Prcnchmnn, beanng tho authority of hli mm go- 
>cmmcnt to negotiate with tlic "Mohrattas This 
person who l>orc the appellation of the Chemlior 
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St Lubin, was not unlmown in India He had chap x 
obtained the confidence of the government of Ma- 
dias, and had been a mam cause of inoducmg the 
disasters which had attended their war ‘uith Hjdei 
All He subsequently intioduced himself to the 
mimstiy of Fiance, evei jealous of the extended 
empire of the Enghsh, and ever leady to annoy 
them in their distant possessions To them the 
chevalier boasted of his influence with the most 
distinguished potentates of India, of the sei vices 
which he had rendeied Hyder Ah, and of his inti- 
macy -with the Mahratta lajah The gioss igno- 
lance which at that time pi evaded in Em ope on all 
matters relating to India led to his being believed 
and employed His intiigues excited the alaim of 
the Bombay government, and that of Bengal was 
apprized of their feelings The governoi-geneial 
immediately pioposed that a laige military force 
should be assembled at Calpee, to march to Bombay 
01 to such other place as subsequent events or the 
will of the government of that piesidency might 
determine The pioposal was the subject of long 
and vehement debate, and had it been made 
somewhat earher it would have been defeated But 
General Monson and Geneial Claveimg were dead * 
Hastings’s influence piedommated m the council, 
and the pioposal was earned The force, consisting 
of SIX battahons of mfantiy, a company of artillery, 
and a coiqis of cavahy, was placed undei the com- 
mand of Colonel Leslie 

The councils of Poona weie distracted by com- 
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CHAP X- plicated intrigues. The ministers there had sopa 
rated into parties, one of which espoused the cause 
of Rugonath Row With them the government of 
Bombay was well disposed to co-operate and their 
■news were m accordance with those of the Court 
of Directors, who had expressed dissatisfaction with 
the treaty concluded by Colonel Upton, and inti 
mated that if a fitting opportunity should arise for 
its abandonment it ought to be embraced Some 
articles of the treaty were unfnJfiUed and tbo 
answer given to a demand, whether the mhng 
party intended to fulfil its provisions was regarded 
as evasive. A new agreement was thoronpon formed 
with Rugonath Row diflcring in one important 
point from the former Rugonath Row was to bo 
regent only all tho acts of government wore to 
bo performed m tho namo of tho Infant polshwn , 
and its entire powers surrendered to lum on the 
expiration of his minority* Tho government of 
Bengal had authonred that of Bombay to take sucli 
a course if tho terms of tho treaty with tho mmis- 
tors at Poona were not complied with 

The dctaclimcnt from Bengal was a long tlmo on 
its march, and imfortnnatcl) tho government of 
Bombay were too eager for tho commencement of 
active operations to ^vnit its nmvnL TliC} prcparctl 
and put in motion an expedition under Colonel 
Egerton, ^\ho is stated tolm>o been an incfiiclcnt 

• A TWicty of intr^oc* and changvf at Poona prorded llil< 
arranffrment Irat the dcua while It would ocnijT’ mach ipw 
monld be totaDj- oniaterciUng to the gtnerrdity of rradtr* 
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ofticcr,"^ and '\^l1oso poAvci«: were eonti oiled by a 
committee of field deputie*: j The force placed 
under tins anomalous contiol ^^as about four thou- 
sand strong- It ad\anced slowly, Mas subjected to 
great annoyances from the enemy, and in a fcM’ da} s 
Avas depined of Lieutenant-Colonel Kay and Caji- 
tam StcMait, tAvo of its best otficer^ t Sickness 
soon compelled Colonel Egerton to relinquisli the 
command, a circumstance in Avhich tlie ainiy pro- 
bably 'siifiered no lo'^s. lie was ‘succeeded by Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Cockburn , but that officers talents 
for command Mcie not subjected to long trial. 
Rugonath Row, to stimulate the actiAity of Ins 
European allies, had suggested to them that no 
poAier of consequence Avould declare for him till 
some adA'antage had boon obtained Tlie commu- 
nication had the opposite oficct to that AA'hich lie had 
intended ; the committee became despondent, and 
they took the extraordinary resolution of simul- 
taneously opening negotiations Avith the authorities 

* Captain Duff, author of the History of the Mahrattas, gives 
this opinion Colonel Egerton’s cotcniporanes seem also to have 
held it 

t In the same manner as the operations of the Madras army 
dunng part of the contest with Hyder Ah 

I Of the latter officer Captain Duff says, " It is a remarkable 
fact that his name is to this day familiar m the Mahratta country 
by the appellation of Steivart Phakavy , which expresses something 
more than the gallant Stewart, a circumstance that marks the 
strong impression made by his conduct , and what soldier, wher- 
ever he may fall, could desire a nobler epitaph than that such a 
tradition should be preserved by his enemies ?” — History of the 
Mahrattas, vol ii page 367 
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CHAP X. of Poona, and commouoing a retreat towards their 
own temtoiy It was suggested that it would bo 
well to wait the result of the negotiation before re- 
treating but m vam Rugonath Row joined his 
Toice to those who mvoked tho coramitteo to pause 
before deciding on a stop which was certain rum 
but hi8 ofTorts were as IhiJtlcsg as those of otlicrs. 

A D 177S The night of tho 11th Januaij 1770, consti 
tutes a dark epoch in tho history of Bntisli 
India. On that night tho British dotacliracnt, 
which had not long before moved in tho proud 
hope of shortly giving a ruler to tho lifalirntta 
state, turned its back m flight upon the men wbo«o 
power it had so recently defied tho heavy guns 
wore thrown into a tank the stores burnt and 
without an efibrt to nchlcvo tho object for whicli 
tho armv had advanced ^^tho^t an act that 
could m the slightest degree soften the dlsgmco 
which involved this ill fated cxpcibtion, tho British 
force comracnctMl Its rotrogrado marcli It was 
fondly behevod that this movement was secret, hut 
those who thought this know little of tho encm) 
with whom they had to contend Three hours after 
tho commencement of tho march tho advnncc<l 
guard Avns fire<l upon by horsemen, and the fugitives 
then liecamo aware that tiio> ^\erc not unoli«crve<l 
Tlicv were soon afterwards nttnrkoil in the rear 
and bv break of day were completely surrounded! 
Throughout that dav ond the following th( I nglbh 
ann\ were sorclr and the fl'nrful i fUTts of 

ill success 111 an Indian armj liegnii to l>c nmnifi*<te<I 
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in numeioiis desertions On tlie 13tli further le- 
tieat ■na‘5 deemed impracticnbJe, and it Avas detei- 
nuned to tnist solely to the effect of negotiation 
The Poona ministers demanded the surrender of Ru- 
gonath Roav, and his panic-struck allies Mould have 
complied had they possessed the poAver Rugonath 
Roav had, hoAACAei, taken caie of his oaaii safety, and 
this additional di'^giace Avas spaied them. As the case 
AAas, thoieAvas quite enough of shame A conA'cntion 
AAas concluded by aaIucIi the peaceable return of the 
Biitish aimy AAas 'secured by the hlahiattas, the Eng- 
lish, m return, agicemg that Salscttc and all the le- 
cent acquisitions fiom the Mahiatta states should be 
restored, and that the Bengal detachment should be 
ordeied back to Calcutta By a sepaiate agreement 
Anth Scmdia, Avhose influence Aias consideiable, the 
fort and goA'ernmentof Broach Aveie to be deliA’-eredup 
to that chief, and tAVo English gentlemen Aveie to bo left 
as hostages for the perfoiinance of the engagement 

* This document is so extraordinary a composition, and so 
degrading to the British character, that the full measure of the 
humiliation meurred by the representatives of the government of 
Bomba)’^ %vnll not be understood \vitliout reference to the transla- 
tion, as published by the Committee of Secrecy of the House of 
Commons, Sixth Report, 1782, Appendix 130 — “ That after 
falling out with the circar of Mhaderow Narram Pundit Prund- 
far, we [the English] ivith an army came upon the ghaut and 
remained at TuUagaum, on which you [the Mahrattas] ordered a 
fightmg, and we both parties did fight, in which we [the Enghsh] 
were defeated, returned back and encamped at Woorgoon ivitli 
Dada Sahib [Rugonath Row] We [the Enghsh] could hardly 
reach Bombay with our army and stores , consideiing which, we 
sent Messrs Farmer and Holmes to you, desiring you [Scmdia] 
would come between us and get the circar’s and our treaty settled 

N 2 
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CH^x negotiations and disputes with tlio chiefs of the 
conntiy through which he had to pass In fire 
months he advanced onlj* a hundred and twenty 
miles , and his progress was so unsatisfactory os to 
lead Hastmgs, whose confidence ho had previously 
possessed to acquiesce m his recal Colonel God- 
dard was appointed to succeed to tho command, 
but before tho order for oflectmg this chongo was 
passed, death had reinovod Colonel Lcslio from tho 
possibility of being nfiectod by it 

Tho clmmcter of Colonel Goddards movements 
was widely diiforcnt from that which had marked 
those of his predecessor and ho dL‘«p?a)cd oxtraor- 
dmary tact and judgment under very embarrassing 
circumstances Ho had been exempted by tho 
government of Bengal from tho necessity of yielding 
obedience to that of Bombav, still on ncqunintanco 
with tho views and wishes of the latter govern- 
ment miglit often ho very desimblo In taking tho 
field in favour of Rugonath Row tho Bombay go- 
vernment had written to Colonel Goddard urging 
him to advance On concluding tho memomhio 
convention with the lHabratta state, tho field dopu 
ties again wrote ndWsing him that “the faco of 
things •was so materially altered ns to occasion their 
marching back to Bombay” and directing tliat he 
should m like maimer march l)ack with Iiim nrmv 
to Bengal Three days nfterwnnb thov again ^vrotc 
intimating that upon recollection they dnl not 
think thom«olrcs nuthorired to g{\e the onicrs 
winch the^ had sent for hi*: return, nml dcsinng 
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liim to pay no attention to them He did pay no chap x 
attention to them ; his march was puisuecl with 
extiaordinaiy celeiity He thus avoided twenty 
thousand horse which had been sent fiom Poona to 
intercept him, and arnved with his army in safety 
at Sm’at His reception by the government of 
Bombay was honomable to all jiaities He was 
requested to jom in the dehberations of the council, 
and recommended for the appointment of comman- 
der-in-chief 

Ml. Hornby, the governor of Bombay, was le- 
solved not to recognize the convention concluded 
by the field committee mth the Mahrattas, noi to 
make the stipulated cessions of terntory , and as 
the Poona authoiities had been distinctly mfonned 
that the committee had not power to conclude any 
definitive treaty, theie was scarcely even the appear- 
ance of mjustice m this deteimination The govern- 
ment of Bengal, on becoming apprized of the trans- 
action, took the same view of the subject as did Mr 
Hornby That gentleman was of opinion, moreover, 
that the agreement with Scmdia should be ratified, 
and m this view also the government of Bengal com- 
cided The conduct of Hastmgs — for to him the 
chief merit is to be attributed — ^m relation to the 
gross eiTors committed by the government of Bom- 
bay, was smgulaily model ate, dignified, and judicious 
It was most fortunate that at the time he possessed 
the power, which he had sometimes wanted, of cai ly- 
ing his own views into effect His language m lefer- 
ence to the course which, undei the ciicumstances, 
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CHAP X. it behoved the government of Bengal to pnrgnc de- 
serves to be quoted — ^it deserves to be remembered 
npon all similar occasions, if similnr occasions sliould 
ever occur Whatever onr resolutions,” said the 
governor-general, “ I hope the board mil see mth 
mo the propnoty of conveymg them in such o form 
and temper as may give encouragement and confi 
dence to the presidency of Bombay, instead of add- 
ing to their depression They oro the immediate 
guardians of the Company’s property on that side of 
India, and it is by their agency that wo must de- 
fend and support tho general nghts of the Com- 
pany and tho honour of tho British nation, nnlinp- 
pUy involved, as they appear to be, In tho conse- 
quences of their past miscarriages. In an emer- 
gency 80 critical and important, wo have, ns I con 
CGiTc, bat this alternative— either to transfer tho 
power (if wo can do it) into fitter hands, or to ren 
dor it os complcto and efficacious as it can bo made 
in theirs To mark our want of confidence in thorn 
by any public act would ^ cakon theirs in us , to load 
them ^^th liarsli and unoporating reproaches would 
indispose tliom to our authority at tho same time that 
it would absolve them from its cficct , and to bind 
tliolr deliberations b^ absolute and unconditional 
orders might orcntunlly disablo them from availing 
themselves of any fortmtons advantages which tlio 
confusion of tho Moliratta government is more llkel) 
to offer them than any plan which wo could pre- 
tenbo to them, or which tliC} could form on tin 
letter of our instructions In a Mord >«uch n con 
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duct, by inflauiing the passions of men whom we chap x 
are not to regard as exempt from the common in- 
firmities of humanity, would inove the surest means 
of converting the poolers which were still left m 
their hands into the instruments of opposition, and 
even of the defeat of the very measures which re- 
quire their agency, and cannot be accomplished 
without it ; let us rather excite them to exeit them- 
selves for the retrieval of theu* past misfortunes, 
and arm them with means adequate to that end — 
restricting their powers when the object is deter- 
minate, and permittmg a more liberal extension of 
them m cases which aie too variable and uncertain 
for positive injunctions. Their admission of Colonel 
Goddaid to a dehberative seat at their boaid, and 
the request which they have made to us to allow of 
his bemg appointed to the chief command, if it 
should be vacant, of their mihtary establishment, 
which would give him an effective voice m the select 
committee, present to us an occasion of then 
adopting the principle which I have recommended, 
with the most ample caution for the safe application 
of it.”^ These remarks reflect honour on Hastings’s 
judgment, and being made while under the influence 
of the bitter disappointment created by the defeat 
of objects for which he was more than usually anx- 
ious, and with which his reputation was deeply in- 
volved, they exhibit a degree of good feeling of 
which he did not always afford an example , they 

* Minute of Governor-general, Bengal Secret Consultations, 

24tli May, 1779 
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possess one of the most sinking moris of practjcaJ 
■wTsdoin, called forth by a particular occasion they arc 
capable of genoml application -nherover circmn- 
stances exist, oven remotely rcsemblmg those under 
which they were delivered 

The confidence expressed by the govomor-gonenJ 
in the govermnent of Bombay, and tho forbearance 
which he had extended to their errors, wore not 
without effect m prodacing correspondent feelings on 
their part. There were sovoml points connected 
with the mission of Colonel Goddard which were 
offensive to them , but though they roraonstrated 
against thorn, thoir feelings onth(?so subjects neither 
dimimsbod their respect for tho distinguished com- 
Tuondor of tlio licngal detachment, nor dopnred him 
of their cordial co-ojicmtion 

Colonel Goddard was entrusted b) tho go^cm- 
raent of Bengal in addition to his military powers, 
with authonty to negotiate a treaty with tho ilnh 
ratta state on the basis of tho treatv of Poorundor, 
tho name by whicli tho treaty concluded bj Colonel 
Upton T\a9 distinguished lie ontoroil on his task 
and several raoiitbs were consumeil in negntmtions 
ending in nothing Riigonatli Row in tlio mean 
time had escaped from Scindia witli wlmm he had 
taken refuge and was rcceivcil, though with little 
cordiality by tho English commander 

In the licginning of tho wnr 1780 General God 
dard'put Ins army m motion After some minor 

• He had been railed Co the rank of bn^mlier-gencrt) by the 
Ikngnl gorermnent TLe goTcmmenl of Uotnbay vrUile admit 
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successes Almieclaljad ^^as taken by assault Tins 
Avas follo'wcd by intelligence that Scindia and Hol- 
kar '\Aere appioacliing Avith a large and hostile force. 
General Goddard ad^anced to gne them battle, but 
then letirement defeated Ins intention Scindia, it 
appealed, piofesscd friendly mcus touaids the En- 
glish, and in proof of Ins sinceiity, he set at libeity 
the tMo gentlemen ■\\ho had been left as hostages 
for the pciformancc of tlic agi cement ’Nvith him. 
This act of gcneiosit} 'uas <;uccecdcd by the dis- 
patch of a vakeel from Scindia vith a‘;suianccs of 
friendship General Goddard professed the like 
feelings on the pait of the English, and some at- 
tempts to negotiate ensued; the object of Scindia at 
that time being to secm'c to himself the chief power 
in the Mahiatta state General Goddard thought 
these overtures CAasive, and he tieated them accord- 
ingly The negotiation, which it was the Aiush of 
Scindia to protract, was, by the decision of General 
Goddard, soon brought to an end, and it was fol- 
lowed by an attack upon Scmdia’s camp The at- 
tack was successful, and the enemy i etired, but im- 
mediately letmned and took up the same position as 
befoie 

In another quarter the ai-ms of the Biitish govern- 
ment were dnected against the Mahrattas with sig- 
nal success An alhance had been foimed with the 
Rana of Gohud, a district in the pio'vnuce of Agra. 
The Rana, being attacked by the Mahrattas, de- 

ting tlie ments of General Goddard, objected to the rank being 
bestowed on him except through them 
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CHAP X. manded aid from hw Bntieh ally, and a body of 
troops, under Captain Popham, which had been in 
tended to reinforce tbo army of General Goddnnl 
was assigned for the required service. The labour* of 
the troops placed at the disposal of tbo Hana wero not 
confined to the dofonco of that pnneo s tomtoiy 
Captain Popham entered some of tho Mahrattos 
districts, and ventured upon undortaVmgs which tho 
commondor-in-chief, Sir Eyro Cooto, regarded as 
altogether disproportlonod to tho strength of his 
force Tho first of these was an attach, upon Labor 
a fortified place, about fifty miles west of Calpce 
Tho place was stronger tlian had been anticlpate<l 
hut Captam Popham, having summonod it to sur- 
render would not withdraw -inthout an oiTort to 
gain possession of it, although ho was nnprovide^l 
with tho roqulsito means of conducting a siege 
Tho guns were too light to have much efiect, but 
a ver} imperfect breach having boon made, it was 
resolved to storm Doth tho lending onicers. Lien 
tenant Logon and Comet Ganlcnor foil before they 
arrived at tho top of the brcacli hut their jdaco 
Avns worthily supplicil by Mr Odell a volunteer 
who mounted tho ^^Jls, followed most gallantly by 
tho rest of tho part)’ They wore cijM)«od to a 
murderous fire but notwitlLstanding Fucccoiletl in 
dnving the enemy before tlicm Dreadful slaiiglittr 
ensued on both sides Tho cnemv dcfinded them 
selves with desperation and It Mas not imtM tlio 
garrison which Imd com-istcil of five htmdrtwl nun 
vena re<lnce<! to their Ulladar and a mere handful of 
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Ills (Icpcndeuts, tlmt qufirtci b as demanded. The tri- chap x 
nmph of the English was biilliant; but it "was pur- 
chased Aiitli the loss of a huiidied and tu'entj-five 
of the brave men to vhosc gallantly it was attri- 
butable 

A still more splendid prize vas soon to rewaid 
the enterjirismg spirit of Captain Popham GAvalior 
had been legarded by the native militaiy authoiities 
as impregnable. Such a belief has existed with icgard 
to so many places uliicli have afterwaids }ielded to 
Euiopean skill, that little regard is due to Indian 
opinions of impregnability Gvalior, notwithstand- 
ing, was a place of considci-able strength, and it 
was so situated as to render it both difficult and 
dangeious to make the observations necessaiy pre- 
viously to undei taking an attack. Captain Popham 
did not proceed hastily oi rashly. He devoted con- 
siderable time to the puipose of ascertaimng the 
weak points of the foi tress. It was built upon 
an exceeding high rock — ^w'as scarped nearly lound, 
and was garrisoned by a thousand men The part 
selected for attack was sufficiently foimidable The 
scaiq) was about sixteen feet high , from thence to the 
wall was a steep ascent of about foi ty yards, and the 
wall which was to be escaladed was about thirty feet 
high Having made choice Of his point, Captain Pop- 
ham determmed upon an attempt winch to himself 
appeared not unlikely to end in defeat , but “ the 
object,” said he, “ was gloiious,” and he took all the 
precautions m his powei to fiustrate the disastrous 
consequences of a lepulse, should such be the fate 
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CHAP I- that awaited him At midnight, on the 3rd of 
A-D 1780 August, ladders and all other nunhanes for 
Bcahng bemg prepared, the party for the attach was 
fonned Two companies of grenadiers and light 
infantry led the Tan , Captain Pophnm followed with 
twenty Europeans and two battalions of sepoys 
A battalion, two gnns, and tho cavalry were or- 
dered to march at two o clock to cover tho rotrcsit 
of the English party In case of premature dis- 
covery, or m tho event of succees, to prevent tho 
garrison from escaping At break of day tho vmi 
amved at tho foot of tho scarped rock Tho spies 
ascended by wooden ladders, and having made fast 
ladders of ropes, tho troops followed Some re- 
sistance was oifered, but the garrison x\cn intiml 
dated by the unexpected attack and tho nitsailants 
withhttlo trouble and small loss, wore soon masters 
of tho boasted stronghold of Giralior Tlio arrange- 
ments mado for Intcrccptingtho garrison, in case of 
their attempting flight, A'cro lc«9 successful than 
those which bad led to tho capture of tho fortress 
for tho greater part of them succeeded in oflccting 
their escape Captain Popham was rcwnrdcil for 
his gallant scmcc\ by being promoted to the rank 
of JInjor 

Before the fall of Gwalior Ilvdor Ali had in- 
vndcil tho Cnmallo with a force one humlrtnl 
tliousand strong This liicapantateil the govern 
njcnt of Bengal from rendering aii\ n si-^lniiee to 
that of Bomlwiy Tlit latter Imd ci)n«i'qucn(h to 
depend on its own clTort'* and with Ter\ linilfe^l 
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incaii '5 the Bar \vith tlic Mahrattas in tliat quaitci 
continued to be cairicd on u*itli consideiable vigoiu 
General Goddaid niarclied in October to attack 
Bassein, and amvcd before it by the middle of No- 
vember. Finding the place very stiong, and de- 
fended by a mimGrou ‘5 gaiiison, he deteimmed to 
cany on his opeiations vith regiilaiity and precau- 
tion On the moining of the 28th of November, 
he had completed a battery of six guns and six 
mortars Avithin nine bundled 3 'ards of the place, 
and, under covei of theii fire, cairied on his ap- 
pioaches to a spot vheie he erected a gi’and batteiy 
of nine 24-pounders, vhich was ojicned on the 9th 
of December vithm five bundled yaids of the wall 
Besides these, he had a battery of twenty moitars of 
various sizes, uhich opened upon one of the flanks of 
the paiapet These preparations weie formidable, 
and they were used vith such effect, that on the day 
after the opemng of the giand battery an offer of 
surrender was made. Some difficulty m the ar- 
rangements occuried, and the filing recommenced; 
but, on the 11 th, the place surrendeied at discre- 
tion 

The operations of the besiegers were covered by 
a force under the command of Colonel Hartley 
The Mahrattas had hoped to be able to throw suc- 
com’s into Bassem, but finding their attempts abor- 
tive, they sought vengeance in the destruction of 
Colonel Hartley’s army. They attacked him 'with a 
force of about twenty thousand horse and foot, but 
were unable to gam any advantage over him This 
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CHAP X. armjhfldbeonoDgagedfornearljsbc-vrecksiiinlmcwt 
daily fikinniflhes. It had su/Terod severely from 
Bicknosa as ttoU oa from other causes, and if mihtaiy 
reno-wm could he apportioned precisely to ment, 
the army under Colonel Hartley would oiyoy a 
veiy lar^ share. In reference to this subject Ca|>- 
tain Duff mahea the following remark " The fact 
18, that mihtaiy sorvico In India seems always to 
have been commended rather in proportion to 
the result, than to the duty performed , and this 
trying and well fought campaign is scarcely known 
oven to tho gallant army by whom It was mam- 
tamed Captain DuflTs remark ought to liavo had 
a much wider operation Tho assertion that mili- 
tary labours are appreciated according to their bril 
liancy or apparent oflect, rather tlrnn with regard to 
their real importance, is true not merely of tho ser 
vice m India — it is applicable to nil military scrrico 
whororcr perfonnod Men are naturally struck with 
that which is distinguished citlicr by splendour in 
achievement or by obvious importance in its results. 
Tho soldier who perishes of duicaso in a trench 
may deserve admiration not less than ho wlio falls 
in the breach but tho prominence wldch circum 
stance gives to ono is withhold from tho other 
As far ns popular opinion is concerned tho evil i** 
irremedinhlo but tho«owho liavo the re«pon*:n»lhty 
of distributing tho rouards of military merit whe- 
ther thfKo rewards be honorary or pecuniary, Kliould 
not pufilr their judgment to be so far inflticnce*! liy 
Iluta/y of Ibf MtbnUtai rol li ■4'^ 
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the magic briglitucss of one dcscnjition of militaiy chap x. 
sonicc, as to lender them insensible to the claims 
of another equally ell entitled to piaise and io\vaid. 

Though the soldier may have been necc‘?sanl} denied 
the opportunity of n inning the admiiation of the 
erod'd, he should alna}s find m his siipeiioi-s the 
judgment to discern his meiits, and the j’usticc to 
leivaid them. 

The operations of the Biitish amis on the west- 
eni side of India had foi some time been eminently 
successful; but the goveinor-geneial ^^as neveithe- 
less most anxious for jieace This feeling was not 
unreasonable In the Cainatic the wai had been 
unslvilfully conducted ; great disasters had been sus- 
tained, and the utmost despondency prevailed at 
Madras The goveinment of Bengal, too, natuiallj 
contemplated with alaim the extent of the confede- 
racy Anth which they had to contend Hyder Ah, 

Nizam All, and nearly all the Mahiatta powers, were 
eithei openly oi secretly engaged against them. 

Hastings had expected to secuie the Rajah of Berar 
as an ally; but the rajah’s friendship cooled m pio- 
portion as the success of the English declined, and 
it became obvious that he could not be depended 
upon even for neutrahty. Amidst all these difficul- 
ties, Hastings had to contend with that which had 
so often pressed heavily on his predecessoi-s — the 
want of funds. He was at this time, too, more 
than usually annoyed and thwaited in council by 
violent — and piobably with regard to one, at least, 
of his colleagues, there would be no breach of cha- 
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CHAP X. nty m adding — disbonest opposition. Sir Ejro 
Coote Trns absent from Calcutta — ■when present, in- 
deed, his temper does not appear to havo been 
alwaj^ such as was calcnlatcd to smooth tho trou- 
bled wateiB npon which he was cast, but his ab- 
sence loft Httstingg withont a supporter against tho 
combmed attacks of Francis and Wholor Tho go 
vemor gonemi had token upon himself tho responsi- 
bility of conducting tho ifahratta war to a success- 
ful issue, but those who should have aided wore 
anxious only to embarrass him Tho conduct of his 
colleagues, tho circumstances by which ho was sur- 
rounded all conspired to roako him desirous of 
peace , and tho wish of tho Bengal government being 
commomcatod to Bombay, tho govomment of tliat 
presidency were instmctcd to discontinue liostihtics, 
on being duly apprised that they were suipendod on 
tho part of tho Peishwa, hot in tho mesan timo to pro- 
socuto tho WOT with vigour Tlio latter part of these 
orders was scarcely fulfilled General Goddard 
marched to threntou Poona. Tho Bhoro Ghaut was 
gallantly attacked and easily earned by Colonel Par 
kcr at tho head of an advanced party Tlio main 
body followed and tbo head-quarters of General God 
dard were established nt tho foot of tho Ghauts But 
this demonstration failed in producing tho cfToctan 
ticipated, and no attempt was mado to push on to 
Poona, Tlic minister of tho Pcishwa nmn«ed Ge- 
neral Goddard for a timo ^nth protended ncgotln 
tions, and thc*^© being broken ofk thogcncml, wlio<o 
army had been grcatl) harasMxI preparc<I for re- 
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treat This M’as effected Math considerable difficulty, chap x. 
and -with gieat loss of men, stores, and equipments. 

In the conflicts ■which took place the Biitish tioops 
lost nothing- of honour, but the spirits of the j\Iah- 
lattas ■were gieatly elevated by the success ^^hich 
they had gamed. 

While these events were in progress, the Bii- 
tish government had been endeavouring to strike 
an impoitant blow at the power of Scindia, who 
had the leputation of being the chief fomenter of 
the war. A detachment under Colonel Camac Iiad 
been dispatched, with the jnimaiy object of re- 
inforcing General Goddaid; but its march was 
subsequently countcimanded, and the foice under 
Major Popham being mcoiporated with it, the 
whole was placed under the command of Colo- 
nel Camac The mstiuctions to that officer ein- 
poweied him, if he thought it practicable and 
expedient, to carry the war into the tei-ritoiies of 
Scindia and Holkar. To this, Fiancis and Wheler 
objected- The governor-general alleged that he 
could perceive no objection to the proposal, except 
on the ground of expense, and to obviate this, he 
offeied to furnish the requisite amount from his own 
resources His opponents, howevei, still resisted, 
and it was this subject of dispute which gave nse to 
the duel between the governor-general and Francis. 

The pioposed instructions to Colonel Camac were 
variously modified, in the course of the discus- 
sions which took place , but finally, Hastings, by 
the accidental, or professedly accidental, absence of 

o 2 
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CHAP X. Francis, "vnis enabled to cany his point,^ ITis 
TiewB ■\rer0 oflenrards conOrmed by the judgment of 
tho commander-in-cbiof But the expedition ■utis 
soon involved in great difficulties. Colonel Camne 
had penetrated into Malwn, m expectation of assist- 
ance from some neighbouring nyahs, of 'wbicli ho 
was disappointed While encamped at Sorongc, 
ficmdlas army approached with a largo tram of 
artillery Tho English army at this time began to 
bo in want of provisions, and tho conntiy being laid 
waste by the enemy, there was no prosjicct of procur 
mg a supply In this situation tho Englisli camp was 
cannonaded during some days, when Colonel Camac 
determined to retreat ITo oflcctcd his purpose In 

* Tb« tdrocato gcn«rah Sir John Dtj vbo oppeon on M:Ttrml 
occaskroi to haro Uboored itraioouiljr to mam tarn peace be tw ee n 
Haitliigi and Franos esemsed hia good offices on thU, Hai 
tinga in a letter to hfr SotiTan after ginng on account of the 
loterponbon of Sir John Daj' dedarea that the latter waa the 
bearer of a mciaage from him to Francu InalvhDg on the expedi 
tion to vhkh Franoa objected and rcproochlog him with an 
alleged breach of the agreement betwren them Mr Franoa 
aaja Hutinga defended hlmaelf for d little while but at lut 
said that he ihoold be obliged to absent hlmeelf for eome time 
Jbr the leivy r ry of hU health at that tune ewred mth as 

epidemic ferer) but that I m%bt arall mjaelf of the Intrml to 
propoic and carry what rcrolutions I plcaacd by my casting rote i 
oH that hewanted waanottobccooceroedlnacls to which heconW 
notconsatcntly ofsent. — Oldg a Mcmolra of Hastings toI IL p 
30J In a subsequent part of this letter Haslinga cipresica a lus. 

ptdon that Franoa a absence was not caused so much by want of 
health aa by a wish for an Inteirlcw with Sir Fyre Cootc at some 
distance from Calcutta which howerer it oppeors iDd not tohe 
place If the statetnents In thU letter be not a tiMuc of gTo»s 
falsehood the conduct of Fmnni wrai such that to chameten/e it 
ns dishoDOurable would be to u*e an Indalgmt form of ciprr^sioa 
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a soldici-liko inniinor ; but bavnig been for several chap x. 
cla}s liaiassed by the desultory aiiiioyauces of the 
enemy, he resolved to become the assailant, and at- 
tacking Scindia’s camp, he gamed a complete ■victory, 
can ) mg off sca ci*al pieces of camion, -w itli the gieatci 
pait of the enemy’s stores, ammunition, and baggage 
This defeat gicatly abated the maitial piopcnsities 
of Scindia, and he made ovcrtui es of peace After 
some months, a separate tieaty Avas concluded nitli 
him, and lie at the same time undeitook to interpose 
his intluencc to piomote an amicabic settlement 
of the difiei dices between the English and the 
otlici belligerent po-vver Indeed, the Englisli at this 
time oMiiced lathcr too gicat an anxiety for peace 
All the piesidencies "vicie at once piessing it; and 
Geneial Goddaid, vho had been entiusted \vith 
po'weis to negotiate, "was pui*sumg the same couise. 

A tieaty •was ultimately concluded by Mi. DaAid 
Andeison, agent of the go vemoi -geneial As may 
be supposed, it •was little favouiable to the English. 

All the conquests made since the tieaty of Poorun- 
dei ivere i enounced, and all the blood and tieasuie 
expended in making them consequently thro'wn 
av^ay. But if the Mahrattas -weie indisposed to ac- 
qmesce in the conquests made by their enemies, they 
at the same time evinced a laudable impartiality 
by consenting to stipulate foi surrendeiing those 
made by an ally. All the conquests made by Hyder 
All fiom the Nabob of Arcot, as well as fiom the 
English,* weie to be restored Both jiarties to the 

* These conquests will be detailed m a subsequent chapter 
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CHAP I. treaty stipnlated that the alhes of eadi should main- 
tain peace -mth the other, and the English uoro 
solaced for the loss of their conquests by the oxclu 
fflon of all European tradeiB, except themsolTcs and 
the Portuguese, from forming establishments ^thin 
the Mohratta dominions. Semdia, who was surety 
for the due performance of the treaty on both sides, 
os well as ono of the Peiahwae negotiators, was re- 
warded for hla mediation and his guarantee by the 
CQuflnimtioii of the cession of Broach to him Somo 
delay took place at Poona, but tho treaty was finally 
ratified there as woU os nt Calcutta. 
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CHAPTER XI 

Before passing to the events which more imme- chap xi 
diately connect the Madias presidency with the 
transactions i elated in the last chapter, it will be 
necessaiy to reveit to some which occurred in the 
period that intervened between the subjugation of 
Tanjore and the irruption of Hydei All into the 
Carnatic. The conquest of Tanjoie"^ and the depo- 
sition of the rajah had been condemned by the 
Court of Directors, and their displeasure was mani- 
fested by the removal of Mr Wynch, the governor 
under whom these acts had taken place. His suc- 
cessor was Lord Pigot, who had formerly held the 
office, and had theiein acquired considerable reputa- 
tion ; more especially by his conduct when Madias 
was besieged by the Fiench under Lally -f His m- 
stnictions were to lestore the rajah of Tanjore, un- 
der certain conditions ; an act extremely distasteful 
to Mahomet Ah, and which he opposed with all 
the argumentative power and ihetoncal artifice 
which he could summon to his aid He resolutely 
asserted his own right to contmue m possession, vih- 
fied the chaiacter of the rajah, pathetically ap- 

* See page 30 

t After his return he had been created an Irish peer 
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CHAP XI pealed to the services which he had rendered to the 
Company and to lus own dcchning years, and urged 
the assurances of the King of GrcatBntam, conveyed 
to him by Sir John Lindsay As a last resort, ho 
implored delay, till he conld bring his case once 
more before the Company in England but m vnim 
The governor, resolved to cany out his instructions» 
proceeded to Tanjore, and issued a proclamation an 
nonneing the restoration of tho mjah 

At this time, a man memorable or rather noto- 
nous, in tho histoiy of tho British connection with tho 
Nabob of Arcot, firet becamo conspicuous Tho Nn 
bob had hinted that jf ho wero dis]M>«8csscd of Tan 
jorc, his ability to discharge tho debts owing by him 
to Bntlsh subjects would bo soriouslyalTcctcd Ira 
mediately after tho proclamation of tho rqjnh, a 
cml servant of tho Company, named Paul Beii- 
ficld intimated that ho held assignments on tho 
revenues of Tnnjorc for sums of vast amount, lent 
by him to tho Nabob of Arcot and other asrign- 
monts on tho growing crops for largo sums lent to 
individuals. These allegations wore more tlmn sus- 
picious, It was not to bo supposed that Bcnficld 
brought with Iiim to India any wealth, and he Imd 
thoro enjoj'cd no opportunit} of honestly amassing 
any Tho scantiness of his moans had not boon 
assisted by parsimony for tho habits of Bcnficld 
were cjpensiso and ostentatious, beyond those of 
most men at tho presidency The governor pro- 
porlv demanded some evidence tliat the clnini^ ^^e^c 
just but none Amsonbroii that couhl tatl’-fy anvonc 
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wlio was not pieviously prejiaied to be satisfied, chap. xi. 
A majoiitj of the membeis of tbe government deter- 
mined against tbe claims, on tbe ground that those 
against individuals weie not sufficiently made out, and 
that tbe clami against tbe Nabob could not be enter- 
tamed. Tbe means by wbicb Mr Benfield succeeded 
in shaking tbe opimon of some of tbe persons consti- 
tuting tbe majority cannot be told ; but to whatever 
cause it may be attnbuted, a change took place — tbe 
subject was reconsideied, and the board, winch bad 
just lesolved against tbe clamls, reveised their own 
decision, by deteimmmg that tbe ciop sown during 
tbe Nabob’s possession was bis pioperty — a proposi- 
tion not deficient in plausibibty, more especially as 
tbe government of Madias bad recogmzed bis right 
by assisting bun to take possession of Tanjore ; but 
it was followed by another, moie startling and much 
moie to Ml Benfield’s purpose, namely, that tbe 
alleged assignments of tbe Nabob to that person 
gave to bis demands tbe character of pubbc claims 
Tbe governor bad strenuously opposed these conclu- 
sions, but bis opinion was disregarded, and even bis 
customaiy and recogmzed claim to precedence in tbe 
conduct of the pubbc business demed and invaded. 

This struggle was succeeded by another. A Bri- 
tish resident was to be appointed for Tanjore Loid 
Bigot proposed Mr. Russel, a civil servant ; tbe 
majority of tbe boai’d supported Colonel Stuart, 
who held tbe second military command at Madias, 
and who was destined by the same party for tbe 
appointment of commandant at Tanjore The qiies- 
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CHAP XL tion Tvas violently debated at several meetings, tbo 
governor refoaod tho fonnabty of bis signnttire to the 
papers necessary to cany mto effect the ■uill of his 
opponents, and at length the latter determined to 
act 'withont it. The governor 'mis equally bent upon 
maintaining his own rights, and upon tvro membera 
of the board otBxing their signatures to a paper 
to whicb his had been reiusod, he charged them with 
acting in a manner subversive of the authority of 
the govemmont. This charge was formally made, and 
08 it was irregular for members of tho govemmont, 
against whom a chaigo was ponding to dcllborato 
or vote on questions ansmg out of such charge, tho 
governor was able, by lus casting vote to pass a 
resolution, suspending tho accused parties, ^Fcssts 
B rooke and Stratton. This gave nso to procco<l« 
fngs not dissimilar to those which shortly afterwards 
took place in Bengal Tho persons constituting tho 
former majonty sccodod, and having forwarded r 
protest against tho conduct of Lord Pjgot, nssunici 
to themselves tho rights of tho government am 
claimed tho obedience duo to a lawful nuthontj 
This "was folfowed by tbo governor and Ins frfemf' 
dcclanng all the refractory members of tlio boart 
suspended and ordering Sir Robert Fletcher the 
commander in-chicf * into arrest for tho purpose ol 
being brought to trial by a court martial 

Tbo adverse party followed the oxomplo of then 

• Thl* mo»t fortunate of olBctra had again eltajocd the fh>d 
command BotwiUutandmg Ida KimdaloBs conduct In 
ood hu iniubordinalam at Modiu 
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chief M-itli no slow nor indecisive steps They deter- 
niiiied to arrest his person, and on the 24th of 
August, 1776, the governor of j\Iadras became the 
prisoner of ceitain niembeis of his ovii council. 
He appealed to Sir Edwaid Hughes, the admiial 
commaudingf the squadion in the Hoads, for pro- 
tection, and the admiral demanded that safe conduct 
to the ships should bo given him. The iiiling body 
inquired whether Sir Eduard Hughes would be 
responsible for Lord Pigot if the request were com- 
phed vith. The admiral answered that he tendered 
the lequisition in the King’s name, and would make 
no terms. The acting council icplied that they had 
no proof that the Crown empowered its ofBceis to 
require the removal of any serv^ant of the Company, 
in such a situation as that of Lord Pigot, from under 
the authority of the Company’s government; and 
the admiral rejoined that the case was unexampled, 
that he had done his duty in making the reqmsition, 
and must leave those who had resisted it to meet 
the consequences One of these consequences was 
lamentable; the constitution of Lord Pigot, im- 
paired by age and an Indian climate, sunk under the 
irritation to which he had been exposed and the 
restraint to which he was subjected, and he died, 
the prisoner of those over whom he had been aji- 
pointed to preside. 

In the proceedings which led to this melancholy 
result, it 18 impossible not to see that there was 
great cause foi blame on both sides The majonty 
of the board having the right of determining all 
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CHAP n questions coming before them, and tho govomor har- 
ing then no legal power to act without his couneJJ, 
Lord Pigot 8 refusal to attach his signature to acts 
lawfolly done cannot be justified In a case of 
great and imminent danger, state necossitj’ might 
hare been sucecssfuU/ pleaded to excuse tho irregu- 
larity but hero there iras no ground for such a pica. 
Corraption might, indeed, have been let loose upon 
Taujore but tho ord though great, would not bare 
been post remedy Tho subsequent suspension of 
some members of council was an extraordinary act 
of power, for which no sufficient excuse can bo 
alleged, and Lord Pjgot appears to luiro forgotten 
that tho irrogulantlcs of his opponents liad been 
pro\*okod and countenanced by his own Tho de- 
sign of bringing tho commandor-in-chlcf to a court- 
martial is inexplicable for, howovor ofTcngiro his 
conduct mfglit Iiaro been to tho goremor, ft docs 
not seem that ho had committeil any military of- 
fence Thus far Lord Pigot must bo admitted to Imro 
acted with impnidcnco hut Jus errors almost dfsaji- 
penr hoforo tho outrageous excesses of hts enemies if 
ho could not reasonably bcHoro tliat any ovcnvhclra 
ing necessity callcil for violent meowircs, still Jess 
could tlicy It follows therefore, that in resisting 
arresting and imprisoning ono who derived his nu 
thority to preside over their dolibcmtions from tho 
same iiowcr which Imd given thorn tho right to tnho 
part in them, the} emiccle«slv violated n plain prin 
ciploofdut) andnshcil tho |>caco and seeuritv of an 
iinjwrtant settlement for tho sahe of gratiMng tliclr 
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o-^ni jiassions If tlic belief that such nets may chap, xi. 
lawfully be perjictiated ^^ere to bo genoial, no 
government could subsist Thcgovcinoi of Madras 
had not jilacod liis lofractoiy colleagues m any 
circumstances of suhering oi of danger ; he had not 
sentenced them to death, imprisoned their pci-sons, 
or confiscated their projierty * he had suspended 
the exercise of their functions as membcis of the 
goveinment; and though this was not a light jienalty, 
it u as one u Inch, if their conduct uould beai ex- 
amination, they might hope to bo relieved from on 
appeal. 

Tlie question, uliethcr one person or another 
should bo resident at Tanjore, appeals a point of 
diffeionce so uttcily dispiopoitioned to the conse- 
quences that flowed fiom the discussion, that cuii- 
osity is stimulated to mquiie whether tlicie were 
not some unavowed motives which lent importance 
to a dispute of a very oidinaiy chaiactei. It has 
been seen that there were ceitain demands upon the 
Nabob of Arcot connected until Ins possession of 
Tanjoie How many peisons were interested dnectly 
01 indirectly in the success of these demands, it is 
not easy to deteimme, but many besides Mr Paul 
Benfield hoped to profit by the lecogmtion of the right 
of the Nabob to the growing ciop Loid Pigot was 
opposed to the claim, and the candidate whom he 
supported could not be expected to promote the 
interests of the Nabob’s alleged cieditoi-s so zeal- 
ously as the nominee of the iival paity in council. 

That party had lent itself to the maintenance of a 
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CHAP XL demand, improbable m itself and unsupported hy 
proof They Tnsbed, therefore, that the enforce- 
ment of that demand should toho pJaco under eyes 
not disposed to somtinlxe There is little reason 
to doubt that tho claim ivas based In fraud, and 
most fitly ivag it sustained by acts of lUcgnl vio- 
lence 

It has been stated that Lord Pigot mtis offered 
an enormous bnbo to defer, for a short time, tho 
restoration of tho Rajah of Tonjorc, Tvhlch ho re- 
fused- On tho other hand, lus prompt and scal- 
ous folfilmont of his instructions has been attributed 
to tho influence of expectations from tho nyali 
Similar m character to tho«o Trhicb some of the op- 
posite party chonshed with rofcronco to tho Nabob 
of Arcot, Tbis, however, has only boon asserted, 
not proved, and tho conduct of Lord Pigot does not 
roquiro tho nasumption of discrcditnblo motives to 
explain it There Is notbmg so remarkable In a 
public oflicor doing that which }io js charged to do as 
to make it a matter of surprise I^nl Pigot enmo to 
India with orders to restore tlio nyah ho was Idmfolf 
the author of tho arrangement with that princo 
which had been sot aside by tho cmintcnanco of 
ferod to the dcs}gn3 or i^fnhomcfc All and ld*» feel 
mgs won? con«c(jucntlvon tho side of Ids duty It is 
possible too that ho might actually fix?! indignation 
at tho conduct of tho real or prctcndeil rrcslilors of 
the Nabob and Ik? desirous on public ground^ of 
effectually fnistrating their d(.*<.igiis Tlic charge 
ngninot him ongmatctl witli his enemies who wore 
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thcinselvcs lalioiiring; under accusations equally chap xi. 
hea^ y and far bettei sustained. 

It being iccollectcd that the go^clnmcnt of 
Bengal uoav possessed a contiolling autlioiity over 
the other presidencies, an autlioiity mIucIi it ^^as not 
indisposed to cxcit, it ■\m 11 naturally be asked hou', 

HI the case of the i evolutionary proceedings at 
I^radias — foi such the}, vvcic — that jiovver was cxcr- 
ci‘?ed ? Tlie ansvvei must be, that it was not exer- 
cised at all; the Supiemc Goveniment lemaincd 
inactive, while one of those suboidinatc to it was 
falling into anarchy If ever there was a time w’licn 
the superintending authordy of Bengal should have 
been called into action, it was this Gcncial Clavei- 
iiig and his party might be disjioscd, it may be 
thought, to s}iupathi/e with the malcontents at 
[Madras, whose conduct boic so strong a icscmblanco 
to their own , but Hastings could have no such feel- 
ing, and wheie, it must be asked, was his wonted 
energy, at a time when it was so much icquired? 

Did he propose mtci position, and was he foiled by 
the peivei-seness of Ins colleagues^ Not so — he and 
they weie unanimous in declining to inteifere, and 
his friends claim for him the ciedit or the shame of 
having given the tone which, on this occasion, pre- 
vailed in the council of Bengal^ Hastings had 

" Mr Hastings accordingly acquiesced himself, and persuaded 
his colleagues to acquiesce in the new arrangements ” — Gleig’s 
Memoirs of Hastings, \ ol ii page 106 Tlie new arrangements 
spoken of are those at Madras, consequent on the violence 
offered to Lord Pigot In a letter to his fnend Graham about this 
time, Hastings says, " On the affairs of Madras we are all of one 
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CHAP XI al^rajB maintnined his own rights ns governor- 
general with nnpelding pertmacitj*, why was ho so 
bhnd or so cold to the rights of the governor of 
Sfadms^ Though with more of moderation than 
some of his colleagnes, he had been quite ready to 
interfere to restrain the lawful government of Bom 
bay, how came the unlawful government of Madras 
to find such favour m his eyes? If hia previous 
conduct convicts him of inconsistency, his subsequent 
acts abundantly support and justify tho judgment 
Ho endeavoured to expel from tho council of Ben 
gal certain momberB, on tho ground of their having 
usurped powers which did not belong to them and 
Lord Pigot did no more indeed, ho did not attempt 
60 mneb^ for ho only suspended his disobedient 
councillors, while Hostmp declared that his oj>po- 
nonts hod absolutely forfeited their right to sit in 
counal It has been seen that Hastings had not 
hesitated to Join in controlhng the government of 
Bombay , it will hereafter appear that he su'ipcndcd 
tho governor of that vciy presidency, Madras, with 
which ho now declined to interfere though rcliel 
hon held sway over it. Into tho motives of thM 

mind— tlumk God ‘—See Oleigt KfcTaotr* to] G jttge 113 
Hoftmg* tlmnked God tliat oo altcajit wooM be pude to rcGcre 
the poTcmor of M*dnu from imprisonment or to restore bun to 
bis ngbte— that the osorpen of the p o v cT S of tbc goremment 
iTDold ctmtaiDe to ciciwe tbeirfHegnl sQtbonty undwttrrbed mnd 
that tbc dubonest cmGtors of Mobotoct AD would for • time st 
Icnit rest in pence Sneb i» the mcaaloj of the ptoun ejaculiboo 
ottered by the goreroor gener*] without doubt in alt the fio 
centy of true derotion 
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tendeiness it were vain to inqiiiie It would be chap xi. 
difficult to assign one that could confer lionour on 
Hastings, and his foibearauce but fumishes an addi- 
tional pi oof that he was without any fixed oi detei- 
niinate principles of action — ^that he had no lule but 
expediency — and that even his expediency was not 
of that enlaiged and lofty chaiacter which regards 
indiiect and i emote consequences as v'ell as imme- 
diate convenience — that it was of that hind vhicli 
looks not beyond the moment, and defies the sciuples 
of afar-seeing piudence not less than the lules of 
abstract light 

At home the pioceedmgs at Madias excited a 
stiong sensation, and gave lise to much discussion. 

The Court of Directors appear to have been gieatly 
divided. On the 26th of March, 1777, the subject a d i 777 . 
was bi ought foiward in a general court, when it was 
moved, “that it be lecommended to the Couit of 
Diiectois to take such measures as shall appear to 
them most effectual foi lestoring Loid Pigot to the 
full exeicise of the poweis vested m him by the 
commission fiom the Company, as governor and 
piesident of the settlement of Madras, and foi in- 
quiimg into the conduct of the pimcipal actois m 
impiisomng his lordship, and dispossessing him of 
the exeicise of the legal poweis wherewith he was 
invested.” A ballot was demanded, which took 
place on the 31st, when the motion was earned by 
382 votes against 140 In the Couit of Directors, 
the feelmg in favoui of the deposed governor was 
much less stiong. It was proposed to send out to 

VOL II p 
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CK^XL Madras a commission of inqmr 7 and snpemsion 
but a motion to that effect, made on the 0th of 
A-D 1777 Apnl, was lost. On the 11th, it was moved to 
restore Lord Pigot and the members of council 
who had adhered to lum — to pass a censure on 
the members who had assumed, without antho- 
nty, the entire powers of the government, and to 
suspend them the Companj*8 semco but with the 
view of conciliating tho opposite patter it was pro- 
posed to qualify these acts by placing the restored 
memberB of council nt tho subordinate settlements, 
and by declaring that tho governors proceedings 
appeared to have been, in eovcral instances, ropres 
hensible A scries of resolutions, embodying these 
points, AHis put to the vote, and tho nnmbere on 
each sido woro equal In conformity ^ritll tho rule 
which then prevailed, tlio question was referred to 
the decision of the lot and by that process was car- 
ried in tho affirmative * Still tho question wis not 
sot at rest, Tho annual change in the Court of 
Directors took place, and at tho first court after that 
event, the chairman, 3Ir Wombwell intimated hfs 
intention of submitting a scries of resolutions on 
tho recent events at Madras At a subsequent 
court ho moved, and tho court resolved that tho 
powers claimed for and assumed by Lord Pigot wre 

• Ttc ctflrtCT of AtTHiam the Third pretcrihed thli mode of 
deciding querturaJ in ca»e of cqoalit/ of nmnberi Bj C3 Oeo 3 
chapter 155 iti tiM woi ratneted lo ca*e* of election to olBee 
or place where there ibotild be more than one candidate : In *n 
other enact an eqoahty of rote* wa» to be cqalndrnt to a rejee 
two of the motwD or proponUoo on which the qocition wm» put. 
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neither known in the constitution of the Company, chap xi 
nor authoiizcd by chartei, nor warranted by any 
orders oi instiuctions of the Couit of Directors”'^ 

The chanman followed up this blow by another. 

He moved, “ that the pioposition to send Mr Rus- 
sel to Tanjoie as lesident was not waiianted by the 
ordeis of the Comjiany, nor necessar}’’ for the cany- 
ing them into execution but here success deserted 
him • the motion was lost The consideration of the 
other propositions of the chairman was then post- 
poned ; and at a court held on the following day, 
both parties enjoyed some degree of tiiumph. Tlie 
friends of Lord Pigot successfully resisted the pass- 
ing of a resolution, declaring the exclusion of Messrs. 

Stiatton and Biooke fiom council aibitiaiy and un- 
constitutional ; and they earned two other lesolu- 
tions, condemnatory of the n'olence offered to his 
lordship, and of the suspension of those members of 
council who supported him On the othei hand, the 
enemies of the unfortunate goveinoi proposed and 
canied a resolution condemmng the conduct of 
Loid Pigot in receiving certain j^iesents from the 
Nabob of Aicot This act of the govenioi was 
clearly Contrary to law, and is incapable of defence. 

The presents were, indeed, of very trifling value — 
not exceeding a few hundred pounds- — their receipt 
was openly avowed m a letter to the Court of Direc- 
tors — they were bestowed by the Nabob of Arcot, 
and towards whom Lord Pigot certainly mamfested 
no undue partiality ; but these circumstances cannot 
* Minutes of Court, 21st April, 1777 
p 2 
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CHAP XT removo the illegahfy of accepting them and it is to 
be lamented that Lord Rgot shonld Imvo given Ins 
enemies an opportunity of reproaching him on this 
A D 1777 ground. On the 23rd of April the subject again 
occupied the attention of a general court, when it 
■was resolved to adjourn for n fortnight On the 7th of 
May the court again met, and, after much debate, it 
"Was resolved to refer to tho decision of a ballot a 
sonea of resolutions of an oxtmonlinary character 
They censured the invasion of his lonlship s nglits 
as governor and acquiesced m Ms restoration , but 
rocommonded that such restoration shonld bo immo- 
dintoly followed by his recal, in order that his con 
duct might bo more oflcctuallv inquired into for 
tho samo reason they recommended tho recal of tlio 
councillors who had supported Ijord Pigot and also 
of those who had opposed him Theso resolutions 
wore corned, on tho ballot, by 414 against 317 
On the 21st of May tho case of Lord Pigot ■uns 
brought before tlio Uouso of Commons, and a series 
of resolutions favourable to bim proposal They 
were opposed by tho ministry, and lost * Tho Court 
of Directors, on tho 30tfi ofJ’ulj, passed resofutions 
designed to gi\o effect to tho recommendation of tho 
general court, but Iicforo tho question was decided 
tho jKiTty pnuclpfllly interested \va3 beyond tlio rcacli 
of either additional ir^nry or tnnlj redrew** Two 
years aftcrwnnls tho IIou«oof Commons addrc««c<l 

• Lord North did not £kfl to male w of the argameot whJrb 

Lord Rgot had been *o onwuc a^ to furnish a^nit LbiKlL bjr 
the receipt of prtrenb 
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liis I\Iajesty, praying that the attorney-general miglit 
be oidered to prosecute Mr Stratton (then a inem- 
bei of the House), and tliree other members of the 
council of Madras, "irho had concurred in the ariest 
of Lord Pigot. A prosecution was accordingly m- 
stituted, and the parties weio convicted. With 
leference to the enormity of the offence, the judg- 
ment of the couit was singularly lenient , the defen- 
dants, all of them men of gieat wealth, were sen- 
tenced to pay a tine of one thousand pounds each 
MTien the Couit of Directors determined to lecal 
Loid Pigot and his council, provision was made foi 
the appointment of what was called a temporaiy 
government, to act pending the proposed inquiry 
It consisted of six members, and Mi Thomas Rum- 
bold, a director, was to be president and govei- 
nor. The English had for some time been engaged 
in hostilities with their colonies m America The 
French monarch made common cause \vith the le- 
volted colomsts, and war between England and 
France ensued. Its opeiations were extended to 
India with extraordinary promptitude and wgoui ; 
and most of the minor French settlements having 
been pieviously secui’ed. General Munio, early m 
August, 1778, advanced with a considerable force 
against Pondicheny The attack was to be aided 
by a small fleet under Sm Edward Vernon, con- 
sisting of one ship of sixty guns, one of twenty- 
eight, one of twenty, a sloop, and a Company’s 
ship He was opposed by a Fiench squadion 
imdei Monsieur Tioujolly, whom he bi ought to 
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CHAP XL action on the 10th of August, and, after a conflict 
A. D 1778 of Bome duration, put to flight. It was expected hj* 
the English that the fight ^uld be renewed on the 
foIloTnng da}', bat the French commander, who had 
tahen refuge m Pondicherry, entertained no such 
intention , and after oJnding for several days the 
attempts of Sir Edward Vernon to bring him again 
to action, he followed the example of some of his 
predeceaeors under similar arcuinstances, by cscap- 
mg from the coast with his ships, and abandoning 
Pondicherry to its fato. In the meantime General 
Munro had taken pc^session of the bonnd hedge; 
and cut off all communications with tho snrronnding 
country On the Gth of Soptember ho broke ground, 
and on the 18th opened a vigorous fire from twenty- 
eight pieces of heavy artillery and twonty-soven 
mortars. Tho gomson under hi BcUocombc, made 
a gallant defence and their efforts, aided by tho 
state of tho weather, considcmbly retarded the pro- 
gress of tho assailants, bnt point after pojnt was 
lost, and tho English commander, lm^’ing surmounted 
many of tho difficulties with which ho had to con 
tend, detorramod on a gcnoml assault Tills was 
proTonted by a proposal to cnpitnlato on terms made 
on tho day preceding that destined for the attack 
Tho proposal ^ras accepted and Pondicherr) thus 
passed once more Into tho po^^osdon of tho English 
Tho terms granted wero extremely favoumblo to tho 
besieged The European port of the gnm*on was 
to bo sent to France and tho sepoys to be dis 
banded Tho aholc were permitted to ninrrh ont 
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CHAT» XI presence of an armed force on the frontier of Basalnt 
Jnngs temtoiy If compliance Tvith tho demand 
were refosed that pnnee was to bo informed that 
possession Tvould forthinth be talen of Guntoor and 
a negotiation opened Tntli tho Nizam for its immo- 
diato cession to tho Companj* upon such terms as 
might be agreed upon The government of Madras 
hesitated, and, after some consideration, determined 
instead of applying to Bosalat Jung, to address tho 
Nizam, calling upon him to compel hi^ brother 
either to dismiss tho French from his service, and 
trust for the protection of his country to tho Eng- 
lish to Tvhom tho rovorsion belonged or to ollou- 
them to occupy tho circar at an annual rent, Tlio 
detenuinatlon to negotiate mth tlio Niram appears 
to have been taken on tho ground that Basalnt 
Jung nns no party to tho treaty, but before carry 
mg it into elTcct, it irns thought proper to com- 
monicato tho intention of government to the Nabob 
of Arcot. Mahomet All strongly objected to nego- 
tiating irith the Nmun and proposed to send a 
vakeel from bmisclf to monago the basino«?» witli 
Basalat Jung Tho government of Madras hoii- 
ovor, persevered in applying to tho Nizam and Ms 
aiisircr vms most courteous. Ho nllcgcil timt tho 
force entertained bv liis brother vma not exclusively 
French, though a Frenchman ralglit have tho com 
mand, but contained Gem1an^ Dutch I ngli li and 
Portuguese uholmd dc«crte<l from various places 
Ho assigned as rca«ons for employing them tliat tiu 
dcjwndcnts of Basalat Tung urre diMil)c<liont and 
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powerful, and that liis country was bordered by the chap xi. 
tciiitoiics of II} dor Ah Khan; but he added, that 
as the retention of tliesc foieigners in the district of 
Guntooi seemed to giAO uneasiness to his Biitish 
ally, he had sent a person of distinction to get them 
removed, and to stop the revenue appropriated to 
then support. “ Eveiy aiticlo and condition of the 
tieaty between us,” said the giacious piince, “ shall 
remain fixed and unaltered, even in a hair’s bicadth ” 

This Icttei was lecened soon after Lord Pigot’s 
second assumption of the government. 

The diplomacy of the “ person of distinction,” if 
such pei-son weie sent by the Nizam to his brother, 
pioduced no satisfactoiy lesults , for neaily tliiee 
years after the period of the Nizam’s communication, 

]\Ir Rumbold, v ho then held the office of governor, 
complained that Fiench tioops were still enteitained a d. i778. 
in Guntooi, and that they weie lecruited under the 
piotection of the governoi of Pondicheriy The 
commencement of the war between England and 
France natuially qmckened the obseivation of the 
Madias government, which, till a veiy short time 
befoie, had been so distracted by disunion as to 
leave its members no time to spare from the care 
of then personal interests for those of the public. 

About this time, too, Basalat Jung felt, or affected, 
some alann at the strength of the French pai’tyf 

^ Governor’s Minute, Fort St George Military Consultations, 
loth July, 1778 

t “ Basalat Jung has expressed himself uneasy at the conse- 
quence it [the French party] has assumed, which is even become 
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CHAP XL Both parties ^rere thna prepared to negotiate, and a 
treaty was concluded, by which the Company were 
to rent Guntoor of Bosalat Jung during his hfc, for 
the sum which he had pre-nously realized from it, to 
be ascertamed from his accounts. Ho on his port 
was to dismiss his French troops, and tho Company 
were to assist him with such a force as might bo 
necessary for the purposes of defence, roTcnnc or 
djgmty, tho charges to be defrayed by Basniat Jung 
Soon after the condosion of this treaty, fears were 
entertained that Hyder All who had mado some 
conqnests in tho vicinity was abont to add to them 
the temtoncs of Basalat Jung and tho English go- 
vernment, in consequence rcsokod to send tliroc 
battahona of sepoys, a company of artillery, and 
some field pieces, for their protoction This force 
was placed under tho command of Lieutenant-Colo- 
nel Harpnr and was to proceed from Guntoor to 
Adorn, tho capital of Basalat Jungs other domi 
nlons in tho Deccan Basalat Jung expressed great 
joy at its approach, and took tJio pains of pointing 
out a particular route ns tho most eligible. This 
route Colonel Horpur subsequently iliscovorcd Jed 
liim socral days march through tho temtorics of 
Ilyder All, and tho servants of Hint potentate for 
hado his advance One of them, in answer to an 
application from tho English commander irrolc— 

(Jangcrotu to himielt "R c bopc laH expret from his »ininmrr 
thit he win nmlewith tu as laras he can in robdumgiL'*— 
from G o Tcnupent of Fort Bt. George to Court of Direrton 17lh 
October 1770 
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“ I have icccivcd your letter, in •vvliicli you acquaint chap, xi 
me, that as a sincere friendship exists hchveen tho 
Nabob Hyder All Khan and the Company, you pro- 
pose marching the tioops under your command to 
Adoni through Durnall and Atcour, \Nhich I under- 
stand. It is as manifest as the sun, that a sinceie 
friend«!hip exists between his Excellency and the 
Company, and that they ha'sc no scjiaiate interests; 
it is, therefore, my duty to pay a regard to the fiiend- 
ship thcyha'\e for him: yet you yill march your 
troops by another road, that this fiiond'^hip may be 
preser^cd ; for there arc sepoys stationed m that 
country, and some disputes and quarrels may take 
place between your men and these sepoys, who are 
of a very quarrelsome disposition. I have so much 
regard for our fiiendship, that I would not msh this 
to happen Anothei of Hyder All’s officers in- 
formed Colonel Haipur that then master had given 
expiess ordei-s that the English foice was not to 
march through his dominions. Notwithstanding 
these intimations. Colonel Haipur was instructed by 
his government to advance, and he continued to 
do so till his detachment was m danger of being 
surrounded, when he retired witliin the circar of 
Guntoor 

While these affairs were m progress, the govern- 
ment of Madras had been maintaining a mission at 
the court of the Nizam, under the management of 

* Letter from Meer Reza Ali Khan Bahardur to Colonel Har- 
pur, in Appendix No 88 to Second Report of Committee of 
Secrecy, 1781 
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CHAF XL Mr Holiond, a civil servant of that presidency One 
of the ohjectfl of this mission Tvas to ascertain the pre- 
cise TienvB of the Nimm \nth regard to the distracted 
pobtics of India , another, to endeavour to remove 
unfavourable impressions as to the condnet of the 
British govenmient in Bnpporting Hugonath Ron* 
to whom the Niwim was violently opposed In sub- 
ordination to these primary purposes, lie was to give 
such explanations as might bo nocessaiy in relation 
to the negotiation with Basalat Jung and the occu 
pation, by tbo EogUsb, of Gnntoor lie ^nis also 
to oxplom tho cause of an not which had taken place 
of a nature likely to bo vcjy oflensiro to tho hi 
earn — tho withholding of tho pcishcush, or tnbiitc 
duo from the Company to tlio Niram on account of 
tho northern cireors. This was to bo ascnhcnl to tho 
encouragement given by Basaint Jung to the French, 
and tho Niram was to bo assured of punctual pa}’mont 
for tho future Such wore tho instructions issued to 
A D 1779 tho English agent on the 22nd of February, 1770 • 
On tho Gth of Juno following, the go^-emor of Jindras 
recorded a minute, in which ho dccJorcil that lie * liad 
always considorcil tbo j)c!shcu«h paid by tho Com 
ponv to tho Niram ns disgraecful to (hem and an 
acknowledgment wlildi” tlrnt pnneo “had no ngl»t 
to demand The grant from tlio Jrogiil ” conlinuc<i 
tho governor was fmo and unconditional for tho 
five drears, and tlio receiving them nftcnmrd*! ns a 
grant from tho soubalidnr ^lznm Ali Klwn on pav 
ing him an nnnnal iwWicush uns a sacrifice of tin 
* See Second Ileport ut $upn 
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Coinpany’s iiglits.”" Tlic go^clIlor’s ^\c^v of tlic chap xi 
«:nbjcct "was supported by ica'^on, but lus jnactical 
application of it can only be cliaiactciizcd as dis- 
honest and disgiaccful “ The time,” said he, “ seems 
favourable to tlnou* off so liea'sy a burden,” and ac- 
cordingly he piO])osed that it should be tliiown olf, 
altogetliei, if possible; but if this could not be 
eficctcd, a stienuous eflbrt uas to be made to re- 
duce the amount The go\cinors colleagues cn- 
tnely ap])ro^ed of the recommendation of their 
chief, and jMr Ilollond uas insti acted accoidingly 
The go's ci nor had obsened that the opening of the 
business to the Nizam uould icquiie much manage- 
ment on the pait of jMi Ilollond, “who must,” 
said he, “by turns soothe and isork upon his appre- 
hensions as occasion may rcqiiiic ”f The agent did 
as he vas lequiicd ; but Nizam Ah ^yas neithei to 
be soothed nor alarmed into the suiiendoi of his 
peishcush. He declaied that, if denied, he should 
foithwith piepaie foi -ssar; and, in desiiing that 
Ml Holloud would immediately lejiort at Madias 
the result of the application, he observed that, if 
there 'weic any delay in foiwaidmg an answ^ei fiom 
the English government, he might possibly advance 
upon Colonel Harpur :{; The Nizam had previously 
expressed great dissatisfaction 'with the negotiations 
entered into bet'ween the Biitish government and 

* See Second Report, ut supra t Ibid 

X Letter from Mr HoUond to Governor and Select Committee 
of Fort St George, 26th June, 1779 Appendix No 119 to 
Gecond Report 
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CHAP XI Basalflt Jong", and howeTOr Boothuig tho mode of 
advance, the demand for the surrender of tho peish 
cnsh was not calculated to restore tho prmco s equa- 
nimity or to dispose him to regard tho other acts of 
the English government Tnth favour That such a 
course should have been tahen at a time -when tho 
Company’s affairs m India were surrounded bv 
difficulties — tliat it should have been adopted for 
the avoTTed purpose of escaping sorao of those diffl 
cultles, for this ^ras the pretence of tho governor of 
Madras, are facts scaroely credible Tho folly of 
such pohey Is not less apparent than its dishonostr 
It threw among tho raging elements of discord n 
new one, more active than tho rest Tho northern 
circars, indeed scorn to havo been rocks on whicli 
tlio common sense of the statesmen of Madras was 
destined to be wrecked One set of rulons \rith 
on enemy at tliolr foot, had volantarily and without 
necessity agreed to ponder him tribute for thc*o dis- 
tnets, their succossorf^ os Bhamclcssly as impni 
dcntly, proposed to annul tho contract, and thus 
gave ofTonco to n powerful pnneo at a time when, 
through tho expanse of Jnd/a, tho Bntis)} 

government was almost without a fnend 

On these proceedings of the jMadras goTcm 
Tuent becoming k*nown at Calcutta, tho govern 
jnent of Bengal deemed it nccessarr to cjcrci*o 
their controlling authontv A letter was ad 
dres«cd by tho latter government to tho ^ttaJn 
lamenting that tho negotiation had been ImptT 
ccptiblv earned boyond tho limits originally pn*- 
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scribed to it,” and that some jnopositions had been chap xi 
made to his “ highness •whicli lie had received as 
demands, and misconstrued them into an intention 
to depart from the treaty subsisting between” liim 
“ and tlie Company These suspicions it was 
souglit to remove by an assumnee tliat tlie govern- 
ment of Madi-as had never cntei tamed such an in- 
tention ; and that, as a jiroof of the friendly feelings 
of the supreme gOA eminent, Mr Hollond had been 
diiected to suspend the business of his commission 
till he should receive from that gO'\ eminent fui- 
ther instructions These acts of’ the govcmmeiit 
of Bengal were communicated to that of Madras, 
where they excited the strongest feehngs of indig- 
nation. They 'detemimed to recal Mi Plollond 
fiom the couit of the Nizam This was proposed 
by Sir Thomas Rumbold f That governor soon after- 


* See Appendi-v No 124 to tbe Second Report, ut supra 
f The governor had now become a baronet As no more con- 
vement opportunity may occur of noticing the facts, it may be as 
well here to state that Sir Thomas Rumbold returned to England 
with an immense fortune and a tainted character His subsequent 
history forms no part of that of India, but it was too remarkable 
to be altogether passed over It was asserted, and generally 
beheved, that a 'portion at l^ast of bis vast’ wealth had been 
accumulated by corruption Little interest would now be 'felt 
in an mveshgabon of the evidence, and bttle satisfaction , could 
be attained It may be sufficient to observe that several of the 
acts of Sir Thomas Rumbold were severely condemned by the 
Court of Directors, and in so senous a hght were the offences 
regarded, that he, together with his successor, Mr John White- 
hdl, and Mr Peter Perrmg, member of council, were dismissed 
the service At the same time two other civd servants were m- 
capacitated from sittmg m council, without express orders, and 
the conduct of General Munro on certam points was declared 
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CHAP XL ■mirdfl quitted India, leaving behind him a mmntc, 
recommending that the recal of Sir HoUond should 
be followed up bj hia suspension from tho somcc 
The recommendation was adopted by the new pre- 
sident, Mr WTutehiU, and earned mto effect Mr 
Hollond, however, did not qmt tho court of tho 
Nirnm being retained there by tho government of 
Bengal as their representative 

In the meantime Basalat Jung intunidatod by 

to desCTve the itroogwt marks of the court s dHplmnjrc The 
of the deapatdi m wiuch tbese raolatjcou are cooreyed 
u renuuiihle. After crosttrinj General hlunro the court con 
tinueaj Dot ai tfaofa subjects were fonngn to the general ■ pifl f 
taiy profesiHra as tee ctoiMot suppose lie ras isjfgenceJ bf cornpt 
motwet oud aa the military conduct of Genera] Monro baa been 
highly mentonouj vo shall not, on the present occanon proctcU 
further than to espreu our disapprohobou of hu conduct on the 
occa£ooi before meoboced l^etter to Oorcrnmnit of Fort Su 
G e o r g e lOthJanoaiy l?$l The tpeaal timpUoo of Gewni 
hfnnro from the ctupiaon of corropt motma appears to uaply 
that those less lemcntly nsited Trero cot. m the judgment of 
tho court, froo from corropbon With regard to Sir Tbotnai 
Itumbold some rery strange facts connected with Rn agent of 
the gurmior s named Kedbesd were ehdtod by the inquiries of 
the secret committee of the House of Commoni and recorded in 
them Second and Thnd Reports 1781 The celebrated Henry 
Dundas afterwards ^Hseount Melnlle took the lend in theM 
mqumes tmd Sir Thomas Rumbold together with Mr \Vhite 
hlU and Mr Pemng were threatened with penal proceeding* 
The matter was b o ie c i Tf soddenJy “d unaccountably dropped, 
and the a govemor of Madras branded by the heaviest pimldi 
ment which his employers could inflict, scathed by the withering 
exposures of a parliamentaiy coiotmtter and larroaDded by the 
expressions of public imCgmUion was permitted to enjoy bi< 
w^th ahether wdl or ill acquirrd in peace A minute exa- 
mination of tbc coftffiet of party and pcrweial inlerc'ts at the 
time might throw much Dgbt on the« proceedings but this h 
rmt the place for such exoffllnstion. 
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Hyder AIi and the Nizam, liad stopped the maicli chap xi 
of Colonel Ilarpnr, foi Mhose advance he liad previ- 
ously been so anxious, and demanded the icstoiation 
of Guntoor. The go^clnment of Madias refused to 
comply Mitli the demand; but on this subject, as 
ivcll as on that of the pcishcush, the government 
of Bengal took a dilTcient Mew, diiecting tliat the 
treaty with Basalat Jung should be annulled and 
Guntoor rcstoied 

These oidei*s found tlie goveinment of Madras 
surrounded by difficulty and dismay )Sii Thomas 
Rumbold had quitted India, assuimg the Court of 
Directors “ that cveiy thing was quiet in the Cai- 
natic,”^ “that he uas inclined to think they should 
remain in peace ,”f and that “ he could speak u ith 
confidence, that thcic was no likelihood, at that 
time, of any tioubles on that side of India.”| Long 
befoie the date of these soothing assuiances, both 
the language and the acts of Hyder All had mani- 
fested his hostile intentions towaids the English 
The governor himself had felt anxiety , he had dis- 
patched a special messenger^ to asceitam the feel- 
ings of Hydei All, and the result had not left them 
doubtful Another mission followed, and this was 
treated mth contempt and contumely Yet Sir 
Thomas Rumbold, in the last minute which he ever 
recorded, congratulated himself that all was tian- 
quil, and that no distuibance of the calm was to be 

Letter, 21st January, 1780 f Ibid 

J Letter, 7th February, 1780 
§ The distinguished missionary, Swartz 
VOL II Q, 
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CHAP XI apprehended Thus, by Ins last act of authority 
giving coTmtenanco to a delusion which ho could 
not bohevc, tho govemor divested himself of tho 
cores and responsibilities of rule and bent his 
course homeward in gearch of case and enjoyment 
His successor !Mr WhitohiU slumbered on, luxnnnt 
ing in those dreams of peace and safety which tho 
retired govemor had shadowed forth They were 
sometimes mvaded by reports of tho gathenng of 
Hydcr Ali s force, and of their approach to ra^•ngo 
and destroy, but the governor still slept The ISa 
bob of Arcot had intclbgenco of what was approach- 
ing, and communicated it to the Bntisb government, 
bnt without effect Time flowed on, and the sources 
of alarm multiplied From every quarter reports of 
threatened invasion and complaints of incfljclcnt 
means of defence rushed In, but no measures of pro- 
cantion were taken Some of tho colleagues of tho 
governor would occasionally suggest tlio ncctssity for 
a more active course, bnt the torpor of their clilcf 
-D 1780 WHS not to bo overcome At last In tho middle 
of June, some symptoms of rcvhmg sensation foo- 
blo as they wore tardy began to npj>car, and tho go- 
vernor coolly informc<l tho select committee tlrnt, as 
there wore various reports concerning Hydcr Alia 
movements and intentions ho thought It a pn)jK*r 
measure in case of an) disputes in the Carnatic, 
that tho detachment sent with a view to tho pro- 
tection of Dasalot Jung formerly commandwl hv 
Colonel IForpur then by Colonel B'llMle should 
recro^‘» the Ki'tna- 
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More tlian a month passed, and Lord Macleod, who chap xi 
commanded a king’s legiment, deemed it his duty 
to represent to the governor that the report of 
Hyder Ah’s invasion might he true, and that, at all 
events, some measures ought to he taken to oppose 
him. Mr. Mniitehill, "with philosophic calmness, 
replied, “ MHiat can we do ^ we have no money 
hut, to console the impatient soldier, he added, “ we 
mean, however, to assemble an army, and you aie to 
command it” The design of assembling an aimy 
without money seems on a level, in point of rationa- 
hty, with the postponement of such a measure till 
the enemy was almost at the gates of the British 
presidency On the evemng on which this conver- 
sation was held, intelligence arrived which depiived 
the governor of the power of speaking hypotheti- 
cally of the existence of “ despoilers” in the Car- 
natic It was asceitained that Porto Novo, on the 
coast, and Conjevei-am, not fifty miles fiom Madias, 
had been plundeied by the enemy Hyder Ah com- 
menced his irruption with all those ciicumstances of 
horror with which his appearance as an enemy was 
invanably attended. Around every place which he 
destined to fall befoie him he drew a circle, within 
which all was consigned to desolation The towns 
and villages were soon wrapt in flames, and the mha- 
bitants peremptorily required to depart with their 
flocks and herds If by the influence of local attach- 
ments, so powerful m the breast of the natives of 
India, any houseless wandeier presumed to huger 
near the spot wheie recently he had a home, and 
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CHAP XI apprehended Thus, by his last act of authont}, 
giving countenanco to a delusion TThich ho eould 
not behove, tho governor divested himself of tho 
cores and responsibilities of rule, and bent his 
conrso homeward m scorch of ease and enjoyment. 
Ills successor Jlr Wbltohill slnmbercd on, luxnriat 
ing in those dreams of peace and safety which tho 
retired governor had shadowed forth Tlioy were 
sometimes mvaded by reports of tho gathenng of 
Ilydcr All s force, and of their approach to ravage 
and destroy but tho governor still slept The Na- 
bob of Arcot had intelligence of what was approach- 
ing and communicated it to tlie Bntlsh government, 
but without ofiect. Time flowed on, and tho sources 
of alarm multiplied. From over) quarter reports of 
threatened Invasion and complaints of inefficient 
means of defence mshed in but no measures of pro- 
cautlou wore taken Some of tho coUeagnoe of tho 
goTomor would occasionaUj’ suggest tho necessity for 
a more active course, but the torpor of their chief 
A,D 1780 was not to bo overcome At last, in tho middle 
of June some symptoms of ronnng sensation fee- 
ble ns they wore tardy began to appear and tho go- 
vemoT coeUy informed tho select eommlttce tlwit, as 
there were various reports concerning Ilyder All s 
movoinentfl and intentions ho thought It a proper 
measure in case of any di«putC8 in the Carnatic, 
that tho detachment sent with a view to the pro- 
tection of Da«alat Jung formerly commande<l hy 
Colonel Ilorpur then In Colonel Bailllo should 
rccnxs tlie Khtnn 







]\Iorc than a month passed, and Lord Maclcod, •who chap xi. 
:ommandcd a king’s regiment, deemed it his duty 
0 represent to the governor that the report of 
lyder Ah’s inva«:ion might ho true, and that, at all 
jvents, some measiiies ought to be taken to oppose 
lim. hlr. Wntchill, AMth philosophic calmness, 
eplied, “ What can •we do? v^c ha'sc no money;” 
mt, to console the impatient soldici, he added, “'wc 
mean, ho'wever, to a^i^emblo an anny, and )oii arc to 
[command it ” The dc'Jign of assembling an anny 
without money 'leems on a level, in jioint of rationa- 
lity, with the postponement of such a mcasnie till 
the enemy was almost at the gates of the Biitish 
presidency. On the e^cnlng on -uhich this conver- 
sation was held, intelligence ai lived 'v\hich dcjnived 
the governor of the po'^ei of speaking h}^iothcti- 
cally of the existence of “ despoilcis” in the Car- 
natic It was ascertained that Poito Novo, on the 
coast, and Conicveiani, not fifty miles fiom Madias, 
had been plundered by the enemy Hyder Ah com- 
menced his irruption Avith all those cii cumstances of 
horioi with which his appearance as an enemy was 
invariably attended. Around eveiy place Avhich he 
destined to fall befoie him he diew a cncle, within 
which all was consigned to desolation The to'wns 
and villages were soon vTapt m flames, and the inha- 
bitants peremptonly reqmied to depart vnth then 
flocks and herds If by the influence of local attach- 
ments, so powerful in the bieast of the natives of 
India, any houseless wandeier piesumed to linger 
near the spot where recently he had a home, and 
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CHAP XI "whero his fathers had resided froin a period nntcnor 
to all record his disobedienco was punished bj the 
mutilation of his person 

Bj the govomment of Madras some feeble efforts 
TTcro made to procure money to secure the posses- 
sion of important forts, and to combine an army too 
much scattered to act effectually But wenVness, or 

something worse, continued to paralyro their mca 
sures It was determined that the commander m- 
chiof, Sir Hector Munro a general who had gained 
some fame in India, should not qmt the presidency 
The command was to be cutrusted to Lord j\Incleod 
who appears to havo been an intelligent and men 
tonoua ofBccr whUo Sir Hector Munro was to re- 
main at Madras, to secure to the select committee 
tbo benefit of his mditaiy judgment It was the 
opinion of tbo commander in-chicf that tho army 
should assemble near Conjo\ cram Lord Maclood 
admitting that this might havo been a proper ar- 
rangement before tho invasion took place main 
tamed tlmt for Mxnoue military reasons, it was then 
inexpedient and shrunk from the responsibility of 
executing plans widely at variance with Ins own 
judgment Sir Hector Munro, thereupon consented 
to take the field lie arrived at Conjovomm on tbo 
A«D 17 W. 2£)tb of August aud took tbo command of a force 
about fnc thousand strong Tlic detachment in 
Guntoor under Colonel Baillie was to jom him 
there To frustrate this junction HjdcrAli dls- 
j»atche<l a force under Ins son Tipi>oo and he *^0 
nflonmnls broke up liis camp before Arcot which 
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jiIacc he had ])rc\ion'ily iinc'^tcd, and posted his onn 
foice about ini]e‘=: to the '\vc'5t^^avd of that of Sir 
Hcctoi i\Iunro On tlic day on which ITydci Ah 
took tin*? po'Jition, the force under Tippoo Sultan at- 
tacked Colonel Baillie, though without success But 
the eneiny continued to haiass hnn: and Colonel 
B.nllie inforincd Sii Ilcctoi iMiinio that he doubted 
of his being able to edbet a junction To aid in 
lemoMiig the diflicnltios in the way of this object, 
Sii Hector ]\Iiinio, on the night of the 8th of 
Septcinbor, dispatched, nndei the coininand of Co- 
lonel Fletcher, a dctaclnncnt ainonnting to one 
thousand men. and forming the llowei of the army. 
This measure has been sevciely condemned by mi- 
litary authorities, as imjiriidently weakening the 
mam aimy, and exposing the most ^alnabIe pait 
of it to bo cut off in detail Tliat such a lesult 
did not follow wall excite astonishment, when it is 
known that the intelligence department of Ilyder 
All’s aiTuy was 'io peifect, that he Avas infoimed of 
ever)^ paiticulai connected wntli the movements of 
the Biiti'^li force; Avhile all those onw’honi the Eng- 
lish relied for information Averc in the pay of then 
enemy. Neaily every thing connected Avith the 
march of the English detachment AA^as as Avell knoAim 
to Hyder All as to those by Avhom it AA^as planned, 
and the watchful ruler of Mysoie prepaied to inter- 
cept it The sagacity of Colonel Fletcher disap- 
pointed the expectant chief of his prey, and ensuied 
the safety of the detached paity. Suspecting, with 
* Especially bv Colonel Wilks 
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CHAP XL good reason, the mtegnty of his guides, ho snd- 
denlj changed his route, and escaped the fate u-hich 
had been prepared for him Earlj on the morning 
A.D 1780 of the 0th of September ho joinod Colonel Baillie 
thus giTing to the troops under the command of tho 
latter officer an increase of confidence, of Tvhich 
they stood greatly m need 

Hyder AJi uus not less aatomshed tlian dis 
pleased at tho successful passage of Colonel Flet- 
cher It still more confounded tho officers of tho 
French party, Tvhfch hod been dismissed by Basabit 
Jung and uho, after sojonnung fora time xnth tho 
Nizam were now in tho servico of Ilydor Ah By 
them tho raoTcmcnt of Colonel Fletcher was rognnlcd 
os port of a senes intended to bring Ilydor Alfs armj 
between those of Sir Hector Munro and Colonel 
BoiUio and the) advised immediate retirement 
Hydcr Ah took a dilTcrcnt and more correct viovr 
and determined to mamtoin hU gronnd 

In tho evening tho force under Colonel Bnilllo 
began to march Ilydcr All had prej»ared for this 
step IIo had sent olTtho greater part of Ids infan- 
try and guns, remaining himself witli Ids cavalry, 
ready either to protect his camp or to aid any 
attack that might be made upon Colonel Balllio 
Very soon after tho Bntlsh force was In motion it 
was challenged by tho enemy s >idctte<> and tho 
challenge being answcrcil by a platoon from (ho 
ndi-nnccd guard its march became known to the 
enemy For eovcral miles its progress iras inter- 
rupted only by rockets and a few Irregular troop* 
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but the flanking parties prevented much mischief chap xi. 
arising fiom these attacks. At length a heavy 
body of home was observed appioachmg m the 
dnection in which the baggage was placed, and 
some gTins, which they had covered, opened. A 
halt took place, for the purpose of making a better 
disposition for the security of the baggage, and a 
party was dispatched to seize the guns ; its pio- 
giess was intercepted by a deep trench, which had 
been cut with a view to the migation of the land, 
but which now formed a defence to the enemy’s 
tioops and guns The lattei weie, however, silenced 
by the supeiior execution of the Enghsh artillery ; 
and all reason foi delay being at an end, eveiy thing 
was prepared to continue the march. Colonel 
Bailhe, however, determmed to prolong the halt 
The reason of this has never been explained, and it 
has generally been regarded as the master error of 
the day. Had he continued his march, there seems 
bttle doubt that he would either have actually joined 
Sir Hector Munio, or at least have advanced so near 
to him, as to have ensured all the advantages ex- 
pected from the j'unction The delay enabled the 
enemy’s cannon to be withdrawn to a pomt wheie 
they could again be employed in embarrassing the 
English force ; it allowed time to Hyder All to 
become appnzed of then situation, and to take his 
measures accordingly 

* In a work entitled, “ Memoirs of the War in Asia,” it is 
stated that Colonel Fletcher, hemg asked by some officers why 
Colonel Badhe halted, answered that Colonel BaiUie was an officer 
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CHAP XI Soon after tho march recommenced the enemy 
opened a ftro from a fow guns at a considerable dis- 
tance. Tho British commander ogam bolted and 
dispatched a body of sepoy grenadiers to attack tho 
gnns. They gamed posse^on of some of them, and 
put to flight tho party by wbom they Yvero defended, 
Yvhen the cavnby of Hyder Ah appeared in sight, 
coTermg the plain hko a cloud and thrcateneil to 
cut off the return of tho British party, irhicli there- 
upon retired- UyderAli had left his camp without 
stnkmg Ills tents Tho movement of his cavaliy 
was only designed to mask tho adranco of Ins in- 
fantiy and artillery and Colonel BaiJIio found him- 
self exposed to an attack from the whole force of 
the enemy More than fifty pieces of caiuion opened 
on tho British corps, while cavalry and infantry 
almost innumorablo pressed it on oitry side Ten 
British field pieces indeed rotnmod tho more nu- 
merous firo of tho cnem} with powerful cfTect while 
ammunition lasted but this at lost failed— a result 
accelerated by tho explosion of two tumbrils uhlcli 
were exposed to tlio cnoniy s shot Repeated charges 
of the enemy were met and sustame<l with a stcadi 
ness higlily creditable to tho troops, and tho Euro- 

of cfltQbltfbed rcptitatiOQ u>d that he had no dembt rttiKmi for 
hu comlact. What tboao rtafcma could bo it u difHcuIt to 
cooccirc Colonel Wflki ojipomra to lend bU •athontj’ to the 
conjecture that Colonel Daillie wua influeneed bjr the expected 
dj«tmction of exhibiting in the mommg the junction of hli co r p> 
without the of any of Itj equipmenU a credit of which Ite 
might be depnrtd by emir* In eparaUe from iheobfcunty of the 
night. 
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peans cued out to be led on. To tlie last these chap xi. 
gallant men maintained tlieii oidei The sepoys 
gradually fell into confusion, some pieparing for 
flight, others keeping up a desultoiy fiic, without 
object 01 effect All being lost, Colonel Baillie ■went 
foiuard Mavimr his handkerchief as a demand for 

O 

quaiter, and supposing his lequest complied Mith, 
he oideicd his troops to lay domi then aims ; but 
the savage host aiiayed against them continued long 
aftei wards to slaughter their non unresisting foes. 

Colonel Wilks says, “ Hyder’s young soldieis, in 
particular, amused tliemselves uith fleshing their 
swords and exhibiting their skill on men already 
most mhiunaiily mangled, on the sick and wounded 
m the doolies, and even on nomen and clnldien, 
and the lower ordci of hoi semen plundeied their 
victims of the last lemnant of clothing.” 

Nothing lemamed to relieve the gloom of 
this ill-fated day but the lecollection of the 
gallant conduct of the defeated coips, and more 
especially of the Emopean pait of it. Colonel 
BaiUie displayed few of the quahfications of a com- 
mander except comage ; but in this he was not de- 
ficient Eighty-six British oflScers were engaged 
in the conflict; of these, thiity-six lay dead on the 
field at its teimination, or subsequently died of the 
wounds which they received; thuty-fom moie were 
Avounded, but not moi tally, and sixteen only sui- 
rendered unwounded Among the killed was the 
gallant Colonel Fletcher 

The worst was yet to come The soldier knows 
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CHAP XL that hie profession calls him to privation, fatigue, 
danger suffering and possibly to death In camp 
and field ho looks on these os ordinary contingencies , 
hut ivhen the deadly strife has ended, and the sword 
of the conquered has been lowerod in submission to 
the victor the usages of all civilized countries entitle 
him to expect that the offices of humamty will be 
mterposed to allenafo the sorrows of his situation, 
and as far as practicable to render even captivity 
tolomhle With the usages of civilized nations 
Hydcr All wos little acquainted, and ho un- 
influenced by that natural generosity which lias 
sometimes thrown a lustre over barhnne conquest 
more briUiant than the conquest itself Seated in 
his tent, the ruffian conqueror regaled his eyes by 
Iiaving his prisoners paraded before him, while from 
time to time the heads of the slam were deposited nt 
hb foot TIio sequel was worthy of the commeneo- 
ment, every indignity timt malice could dovisc, 
overy pnvation that cruelty could inflict awaited the 
iinhnpp} Europeans, who ^^o^o destined for years to 
remain the prisoners of Hydcr AU 

The memory of these atrocities w presciwed in 
the personal narratives of some of the sufferers 
and the general character of tho treatment euv 
tained by tho Eiiglisli prisoners will Ikj she\vii by n 
brief extract from one of these written by lieute- 
nant Melvin, a longs officer* wlio«c left arm was 

• At a latfrpcnodof hnUfc Uratfnant^porrmorof Pendrtuu^ 
CaiUe Comwall where bia amhlJe and bcocTolent charoctef 
not jet forprttnu 
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sliattered during the engagement, and the muscles of chap xi 
his right severed by a sabic cut after the suriender 
Aftei l)ung many liours on the field, exposed to all 
the suffeimg inseparable from such a situation, he 
was carried to the camp of the conqueror, vhere the 
wounded weie ciowded together in one tent, without 
succour and without hope. Fiom thence, with his 
companions, he was maiched forth to Ainee, and 
aftei waids to Bangaloie. “We had looked foiwaid,” 
says Lieutenant I\IelYill, “ to the close of our long 
and painful journey, with the cheeiing expectation 
that it would cause some mitigation of our woes. 

But great was our disappointment, or rather our 
horror, on enteiing a wretched shed, pendous to 
wind and weather, the destined place of om capti- 
vity, and on beholding the miserable obj'ects by 
whom it was already tenanted — our brother-olficeis 
in chams, whose meagie countenances and squalid 
forms revealed at once the seciets of the prison-house, 
and disclosed the welcome provided foi its new inha- 
bitants. Our misery, indeed, exceeded theirs, in pi o- 
poition as our bodily pams were greater, and om* 
wants moie numerous. The party of Biitish whom 
we now j'oined in the prison of Bangalore had 
been taken either unwounded, or so slightly hurt, 
as to be capable of bearing a speedy lemoval into 
Hyder’s territory. The wounds we had suffeied 
were more severe, and requiied smgical aid. Some 
were maimed and helpless. All medicine was de- 
med, and it was very difficult to procui*e it clan- 
destmely, under the stnet piohibitions of mtioduc- 
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CEAP XT mg it -which pre-nuled and the danger of punish- 
ment if detected, and while our bodies ttoto 
racked -with pam and enfeebled with sickness, our 
minds became a prey to gloom and despondenej 
If in consequence of any favourable rumour ns of 
peace, or the success of our arms a my of hope 
entered our dismal abodo, it was soon dispelled by 
reports of a contrary nature and thus conspired 
■with every thing else to confirm and aggravate our 
despair Wo were sometimes -visited os objects of 
curiosity by men of rank , but the contempt and 
abhorrence with which in general they regarded us, 
were exceedingly mortifying and hurt us more than 
tho ignominy of our chains. Our unfeeling guards, 
in mutation of thoir suponore, and to gratifv tho 
eamo malignant passions which mflncnced them 
insulted and tyronnirod over us with a brutality 
suitablo to their low birth and condition Applica- 
tions for redress wero heard at best \ntb contemp- 
tuous indifTorcncc and wo wero often told in plain 
terms tlint It was not intended wo should sumvo 
our impnsonuicnt unless wo comphed with tho 
lufamous requisition of bearing arms against our 
country Tho«o ■who know from cxpcncnco tho 
high feelings of a Bntidi officer accustomed to 
command tho sons of liberty nmv judge of the 
bitterness of our dcgradoil abject state when oven 
within the narrow bounds of our pn^on, wo were 
controlletl threatened and sometimes stnick hr the 
lowest menial "ho gnnnlcfl us I ike slaves, or 
— rather filons we wtro mustcrcil and exannnctl tnice 
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u day ; and the severest and most ignominious sern- chap, xi 
tiny of oiir poisons followed a suspicion that ne cor- 
responded Avith onr friends confined in other pii- 
sons, or that we received supplies of money or of ne- 
cessaries fioui any quaiter Upon these occasions, we 
woio conducted sepaiately into places apait fiom the 
prison, and seaiched by the pimcipal officeis of the 
foit. This sepaiation from each other was needlessly 
prolonged, and never failed to excite m oni minds 
the most lively apprehensions that we were selected to 
fall by poison or the sword, like many of our unhappy 
brethren, who had been removed fiom one piison to 
another for that execrable pui’posc The tyrants who 
guarded us were apprized of our fears, and calculated 
their measures so as to increase them. The slightest 
advantage gamed by their tioops was magmfied to a 
decisive victory, and announced to oiu* tiemblmg • 
ears by the fiie of the artillery planted round oui 
prison; each flash, each report of which stiuck 
horioi to our hearts and affected us like the knell 
of a dear departed lelative or bosom friend. We 
weie often told, and through other channels we 
knew it to be the fact, that actual force had been 
used on the persons of many of our countrymen m 
other prisons, with the expectation that when they 
bore the indelible mark of Mahometanism they 
would apostatize from God, and abjure their earthly 
sovereign The same abhorred expedient recurred 
to our minds as intended for us whenever a stranger 
of rank visited the prison, especially if he seemed to 
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CHAP XI ing it Tvhicli prcvaildl and the danger of punish- 
ment if detected and while our bodies were 
racked with pain and enfeebled with sickTiess, our 
minds became a prey to gloom and despondency 
If in conseqncnco of any faTOurablo mmour, as of 
peace, or the success of our arms, a ray of hope 
entered our dismal abode, it was soon dispelled by 
reports of a contrary nntnro and thus conspired 
with oTcrr thing elso to confirm and nggrarato our 
despair Wo were sometimes Tisitcd as objects of 
curiosity by men of rank but the contempt and 
abborronco ^vlth which In general tlicy regarded us, 
were exceedingly mortifying and hurt us more than 
tho Ignominy of our clinlns Our unfeeling guards, 
in imitation of tliclr superiors, and to gratify tho 
same malignant passions which Innuoucod them 
in«ultcd and t^iannircd o\cr us ^nth a bnitahty 
suitable to their low birth and condition Apjilica 
tions for redress wero licanl at best with contom|>- 
tuous indinbrcncc and wo were often told in plain 
terms tliat it was not intended wo should sumvo 
our imprisonment unless wo complied with tlio 
infamous requisition of bearing arms against our 
countrv Tlio«o who know from cxpcncnco tho 
liigh feelings of n Driti h olhccr neenstomed to 
coniiiiand tlie sons of liberty may judge of the 
bitterness of our degrade*! object state when, even 
wnthin the narrow Imunds of our pn*^n, ^ro were 
controlhsl threatene*! and sometimes struck bytlie 
Inwi^t mi null who pmrtlnl ih Like sla^cs, or 
ntlior ft Inns wc wtre musteretl and cxnniineil twice 
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a day ; and the seyerest and most ignominious scm- chap xi 
tiny of om persons followed a suspicion that we cor- 
responded with our friends confined m othei pii- 
sons, or that we received supphes of money or of ne- 
cessaries from any quarter Upon these occasions, we 
were conducted sepaiately into places apart fr'om the 
piison, and searched by the prmcqial ofiicers of the 
fort. This separation from each other was needlessly 
prolonged, and never failed to excite in our minds 
the most hvely apprehensions that we were selected to 
fall by poison or the swoid, hke many of our unhappy 
brethren, who had been lemoved from one pnson to 
another for that execrable purpose. The tyrants who 
guarded ns weie apprized of our fears, and calculated 
their measures so as to increase them. The slightest 
advantage gained by their troops was magnified to a 
decisive victory, and announced to our trembling • 
ears by the fiie of the artillery planted round our 
prison, each flash, each report of which struck 
horror to our hearts and affected us hke the knell 
of a dear departed lelative or bosom friend. We 
weie often told, and through other channels we 
knew it to be the fact, that actual force had been 
used on the persons of many of our countrymen m 
other pnsons, with the expectation that when they 
bore the indelible mark of Mahometanism they 
would apostatize from God, and abjme their earthly 
sovereign The same abhorred expedient recurred 
to our minds as intended for us whenever a stranger 
of rank visited the piison, especially if he seemed to 
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ciiAP xr cast a Bcrntminng oyc on our jKjrsons. In such a 
state of complicated mental distress ncarlj* four 
years of the prime of life n'cro consumed and during 
this sad period our corporeal suffenngs M-oro not in- 
fenor in their degree to those of our minds. Our 
couch TTAS the ground, spread ^th a scanty nllon*- 
anco of straw, tho same wretched covering whicli 
shielded oar limbs from nakedness by day served to 
enwrap tliom nl«o by night, Tho sweepings of tho 
gninary were given us in any dirtyntonsil or broken 
earthen pot Swarms of odious and tormenting 
vermin bred in our wounds and every abomination 
to the sight and smell accumulated around ns, till 
its continuance became intolemblo to our guards’* 
Such was tho treatment of tho prisoners of Jlydcr 
All, 05 attested bva witness of unquestionable vem- 
oity and hononr himself one of tlio suncrers. If 
the extension of British influence in India had no 
other cfTcct than to put an end to horrors like 
the«e who would bo found to regret it? It is a 
grotlfying fact tliat tho French ofliccrs retained hy 
H}dcr All had not forgotten m his service tho 
courtesies of cmlired UTirforc They did much to 
mitigate tho sufTi nngs of the woundwl pnsonen*, and 
would have done more had thevnot been restrained 
by the tirant whom thov served " No pen " says 
another of Ilydcr AIis ^^clIm^ “ can do justice to 
tlie humanity of tho«e oflicrrs without who«e assist- 
ance mnnr of our officcra must liave iK'rishoil Imt 
their merit will for c\*cr be embalmcil in tho hc*nrt5 
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and minds of all who felt or who Tintnessed their chap xi 
beneficence.”'^ 

It IS natmal to ask, wheie was Sir Hector Munro 
while the destmction of Colonel Baillie’s foice was 
in progiess^ On the day on which it took place, 
discoveimg that Hyder Ali had depaited, he marched 
ahont four miles, fired three signal guns, and oh- 
servmg the smoke from the action on his left, 
marched about a mile and a half fuither in that direc- 
tion, lepeated his signals, but had no return. He 
then obseiYed an inci eased smoke, occasioned by the 
explosion of the tumbiils, and suddenly, he says, the 
firing ceased.f He continued his march to the 
right in expectation of meeting Colonel Bailhe, 

“not doubting,” he observes with great naiwik^ “but 
that he had lepulsed the enemy ” After marchmg 
about two miles, his confidence was somewhat shaken 
by meetmg with a wounded sepoy, who reported 
that Colonel Baillie was entirely defeated. He con- 
soled himself, mdeed, by deteimimng that this infoi- 
mation was not to be depended upon ; yet the non- 
appearance of the detachment, and the cessation of 
the filing, he admits, gave too much reason to sus- 
pect some disastei. He accordmgly returned to 
Conjeveiam, where the appearance and repoits of 
other wounded straggleis confirmed the news of 
Colonel Baillie’s defeat Still the general could not 
bnng himself to believe it His incredulity was all 

* Memoirs of the late War in Asia, vol u page 7. 

t Letter from Sir Hector Munro to Select Committee, 21st 
September, 1780 
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CHAP XT but invincible “ The reports of the sepovs,” rajs ho 
“ dilTcrcd so much as to particulars, that no credit 
could bo given them ” 

Another question arising out of the extraordinary 
nature of these transactions is v,hy did Sir Hcc 
tor Munro defer moving to the support of Colonel 
Baillio till it uns too lato^ IIis omn explanation is, 
tliat Tvhen he first learned tlmt Colonel Bmllio mis 
in danger his only resource for proMsions irns a 
etoch of paddy collected m the pagoda of Coiyovo 
mm that if ho had then movcd,|IIvdor Ah would 
luLvo occupied lus ground, nnd cut him olT from all 
provi^ons whereby his army would have been 
irtarvo<l Ho returned to Coiyovcram, after bw tardy 
and fruitless inarch in search of Colonel iBailhc, and 
thou Jenrned, apparcntlv for the first timo, that tlic 
stock of provisions for tliQ protcctiOT) ofi>rhiclviho 
had loft Colonel Dalllice dctaqhmcnt ,tn„it8 fate 
was barely suffident for one-idays ,eonRuraptJon , 
tlmt ho had not thorofore by thq saenficQ of, so large 
a portion pfhU armv secured the moauR pf feeding tbc 
pc^t, nnd tlmt if Ivcrcmnlned where he;wn?,ho 3 liould 
1>o surrounded bv Ilydcr Ah s cavalry lie tUerefore 
re^ohoil to procecil to Cliiiiglcput, where ho hoped 
to find supplies, ]mt on, renohmg it after a Imnu^ing 
marcli, attcndctl by the lo«9 of a largo portion of hrs 
stores and l«ggage, ho was destined to the dUnp- 
pointmtnt of learning tlmt hero too as at Conjovo- 
ram one days romiunption was nil that could bo 
promrctl At Cliingleput Ju was joinml b\ a con**! 
derablc detacbment from the wwtwnnhunderCnplaln 
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Cosby ; but increase of numbers, where there was 
before a deficiency of food, was but an increase of 
weakness, and Sir Hector Munro was compelled to 
make a forced march to St Thomas’s Mount, only a 
few miles fiom Madras, where he arrived on the 
14th of September. On the 15th, the English aimy 
removed to a more secm*e position at Marmalong, 
with a liver covering its front. Sir Hector Munro 
had quitted the piesidency on the 25th of August 
— twenty days only had passed befoie his retmn 
to St. Thomas’s Mount ; but within that brief space, 
how much of misconduct and of suifeiing, of disas- 
ter and disgiace, had been crowded ' 

At ]\Iadias, fear, indignation, and sonnw, pervaded 
the mmds of the inhabitants Some sought oppor- 
tunity of retmnmg to England, otheis prepared for 
flight to Bengal All joined in lamenting the brave 
men whose lives had been so uselessly sacrificed and 
whose departing spirits were ungladdened by the 
reflection that the pouring out of their blood was 
the purchase of victory to their country. All joined 
in bittei condemnation of the counsel which had 
led to such fatal results. The authorities of the 
presidency were in a state of inexpressible alarm, 
and a fast-saihng vessel was despatched to bear to 
Bengal the intelligence of their mismanagement and 
its consequences The danger of the Carnatic was 
previously known at Calcutta, but the governor- 
general and council had waited foi further informa- 
tion befoie interposing m any way m regard to it. 
When the fatal news of the destruction of Colonel 
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CHAP XL years prccctling this period, the most monstrous 
corruption appears to ha^o existed at ^Madras, and 

huniclf tlie dcbti or a part of them doc (or repreaented m bemg 
doe) to Mr WhitcHIl and tome of the other parties It vas said 
that be lent more mooep to the terolpdar { and at the du tance of 
more than h«1f a centttry from the ongm of these most tosptcions 
and disereditahle transa^tioBS the repreaentntiTO of Mr Hodges 
succeeded m ohtammg from the Bnti. h Parliament an act com 
pell mg the people of India to pap these alleged debts of a 
pnralo Indmdoal named Opparow The mcasuro uras op- 
posed in CTcry itago bp all the [m st c t of the East India Com 
panp but from some cattse not easp to explain ^tbont 
effect. At the last stage of proceeding ra the Hoose of Lords 
the Lord ChanccOoT (Lord Broogbsm) took an elaborate Tiew 
of the entire drcnmitanccs of this cue on irbicb tbc InB vas 
foanded and condaded with cameatlp adnsmg tberr lord 
ships to reject the bilL This adriee teas unheeded, and the rojral 
■pprohatjoo sms unbapptlp eecnred for Ibis flagrant tioUhon of 
all sotmd and honest principles of Icgalatlan It rronld ho 
neither prmctieahle nor proper to enter at anp length into the tnms- 
action here a few of its '^oUes arc displaped b the following 
passages from the pamphlet thore referred to 

e arc aitonhlied that anp conumttee of FarHainent ahonld 
bsTc deemed it necessary to insUtnte an bquby as to whether a 
public sernmt eould ho Jostiflcd b transactions to ohriouslj op- 
posed to crery principle of doty and proprKty 

Our astonishment it greatly berrosed at ohscTrlng that the 
committee had before them distinct endcnce of this strildog this 
appalling fact that at the tunc when the bond firom Opparow to 
Mr Hodges hears date Opparow was b pruon and Mr Hodges 
was one of his gaolers t 

” It Ii to enforce payment of that bond thst Portimjent has 
bterfered j and this too with endence before them of diugc s 
preferred again t Mr Hodges by another lemlndir m J785 of 
extorting bond^ from lum ’ I 

ell mlpbt the Ixnd Cbancelior declare the claim tabted— 
contaminated b its ongb ” IIis lordibij ■ ob*ermtioas on the 
delay which took place b prc' mg the claim tin a conmdent 
opportuaitp anx ore well dfsemng notiee j— 
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the entire time of the principal servants of the Com- chap xl 
pany seems to have been employed in endeavouring 

" In the year 1793, therefore, it appears Mr. Hodges and the 
Company were at issue, and he hved but a very short time after- 
wards, having died m the year 1794 It appears, from the evi- 
dence in this case, that Mrs Hodges’ attention was particularly 
directed to the subject of this claim, but from the year 1794, 
the year in which Mr Hodges died, until the year 1801, nothing 
appears to have been done by her , for this penod of seven years, 
which so elapsed, I presume she was advised to do nothmg At 
what particular penod in 1801 Mrs Hodges sent in her memonal, 
which contams a very particular and circumstantial detail of the 
whole of the transactions, does not appear, for I do not find that 
any date is attached to it ” 

' Lord EUenborough — “ The answer of the Court of Directors 
IS dated the 26th of January, 1801 ” 

The Lord Chancellor — “ Exactly so , and therefore I collect 
from that fact, that the memonal was presented in that month, or, 
at all Wents, but a short time before Now, to this memonal 
the Court of Directors returned answer, — * That the Court having 
referred to their resolutions of the 2nd of May, 1792, and the 8th 
of May, 1793, wherein they dechned any interference m the 
busmess, have resolved that the prayer of your memonal be not 
comphed with ’ 

“Then, my lords, in the year 1803, comes the third Imk 
in the chain of circumstances connected vnth these transactions, 
at which penod the permanent settlement was mtroduced, and 
the property attaching to the zemmdary which had belonged to 
Opparpw was restored to certam members of Opparow’s family, 
the Company rehnqmshmg any further claim in respect of that 
zenundary With a full and perfect knowledge of aU these facts, 
nothing whatever has been done from the penod I have stated , 
and I therefore contend that the party now claiming has been 
guilty of the most inexcusable laches , that he has, m fact, been 
sleepmg on his nghts ever smce the year 1803, when a final set- 
tlement of the transactions respectmg this zemmdary took place, 
and at which penod the estates were restored to the representatives 
of Opparow And here, my lords, rest the grounds upon which I 
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cnAP XI to turn tbo current of dj-^lionourablo gain into their 
own cofTcre CIito, m Bengal had acquired impe- 
nal wealth but ho had never socnficcd the interests 
of his country to Its acquisition. Even among 
those who followed him there was found some 
decent attention to current business, and some re- 
ganl to the preservation of tho Company s authority 
and dominion But at Madras, for some years, there 
is reason to behove that to cam tho ■wages of cor- 
ruption was tho solo cmplc^mont of many of tho 
Company a servants, and that tho pursuit of their 
pn\ato interests ■was never shacblwl or impeded for 
an instant by tho slightest regard to those of tho 
Company or their country Tho intriguing Maho- 
met All irapovonslicd himself by purchasing tho 
services, or protended services, of Europeans, and 
among tho servants of tho Company, as well ns 
1 ) 0 ) ond their circle bo was so fortunate as to find 
man) ready to accept with thanVs his gold or Ills 
bonds Ills army was ever Inefficient and mutinous 
for want of pa), but his European parasites were 
^o^va^led with true princely munificcnco Lonl 
Pigot opposed hiin«clf to the torrent of corruption 
and it swept away his power The usurpcil autho- 
nt) Iieforo which Iio fell )ioldo<l to that of tlio 
councillors sent out from England, and some of tho 

ny tlu* bin caimot cmglit not to pan hrm I my ituYt] 
onJ tay— wliftt wis done nfter 1603 ? WTiy my lord wrthlnp 
wliatcTCT WTU dfioe by tbe |iart«ra for a period icry bttlc rbort of 
llurty)car» ibc Utae atwLicl* tic claun wurcccircd bemg about 
two yciiT» iiacc ” 
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menibei*s of tlie new government were, after no long chap xi 
peiiod, ignomimously dismissed from the service of 
the Company for acts believed to have been connpt 
The moral atmosphere of Madras appears at this 
time to have been pestilential ; coiTuption revelled 
unrestrained ; and strong indeed must have been the 
power which could effectually lepress it while Maho- 
met Ah had pmposes to gam, and either money or 
piomises to bestow. It is not wondeifiil that, where 
public sjiirit and public decency weie alike extinct, 
the government should have been neither wise nor 
stiong. It IS a fact moie calculated to excite sur- 
prise that it should have been able to maintain 
itself — that amid the stoims which raged aiound it, 
every vestige of Biitish dominion did not disappeai 
from the coast of Coromandel 

After the defeat of Colonel Baillie, Hyder Ali 
had resumed the siege of Arcot The fortifications 
of this place were good, but not peifect. Hyder 
All commenced a series of operations, and erected 
batteries under the management of his Fiench 
officers At the end of six weeks two practicable 
breaches were made, and on the 31st Octobei the ad i 780 
place was simultaneously assaulted by two columns ; 
one under Hyder Ah’s son, Tippoo Sultan — the 
other under an officer named Maher Miiza Khan. 

The former was repulsed; but the latter having 
succeeded in effecting an entrance, the column 
under Tippoo Sultan made a second attempt with 
bettei success The garrison retired to the citadel, 
the spot where Chve laid the foundation of his 
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CHAP XL nnpcnshablo fhmo Itiras not, howoTcr, destined to 
sustain another fifty days siege. The goTcmor a 
hrahmin, had heen taVen prisoner in the assault, hut 
instead of being subjected to the hardships and in- 
sults inflicted by Hyder Ah on his European pn- 
soners, ho vraa treated \nth extraordinary consi- 
deration, and declared to bo invested vnth the samo 
office under Hyder All ivluch ho had recently hold 
under the Nabob of Arcot Tho desired ofibet fol- 
loired, the pliant brahmin readily renounced Ids 
allcgiauco to Ida former master and entered cor- 
dially into tho objects of his now one By his 
mfluonco over tho native troops, forming tho gam- 
son, such a spirit was generated, ns left to tho 
officers who commanded them no choice but to 
surrender and tho po<scssion of tho citadel of Arcot 
thus crowned tho capture of tho town 
Two days after its surrender Sir Eyro Cooto 
nmved at Jladras. Ho took liis scat in council, 
and tho letter from Bengal announcing tho suspen 
blon of Mr AVhitchlll as well ns another entenng 
into the reasons for that net wore read Mr "Whitc- 
Idll protested verj vehemently against tho evcrciso 
of tho nutbont) of tho govornraent of Bengal and 
called upon his colleagues to supiiort 1dm but with 
little Sir Hector Munro proposed delay and 

^Ir Dandson, another member of council, condoled 
his chief by declaring that ho did not approve of 
Ids fuspcn^ion, though ho ncknoalc<lged the jMin'cr 
of the frupreme council and vototl ncronhiigh Tlii-< 
wa" all the mcourogi.mcnt nfibnlcd to the uii 
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fortunate governor, and a majority of the council chap xi. 
voted Mr. Smith, the next senior sei-vant, acting 
picsident. 

More than three months had elapsed since Hyder 
Ali entered the Carnatic, more than ten weeks 
since Sir Hector Munro left Madras to take the 
command of the aimy, and more than seven since 
liis disastrous return to St. Thomas’s Mount ; yet, 

■svith an enemy so active and acute as Hyder Ali, 
almost at the gate of the presidency, no preparation 
had been made for its defence. Nothing had been 
done towaids adding to the remnant of an army which 
was left for service ; and the severe loss which had 
been sustained by the destruction of Colonel Baillie’s 
, corps was aggravated by daily desertions ; the des- 
pondency and disaffection of the sepoys having been 
greatly increased by the fall of Arcot.'^ The field 
artillery was useless for want of carriages, the con- 
struction of which was only just commencmg; while 
the supply of beasts of draught and burden was in- 
adequate, and of the few which were ready for service, 
but a small portion were fit for it. Provisions were 
so scarce, that the troops in camp could mth diffi- 
culty piocure a supply from day to day ; and Hyder 
Ah’s cavalry prowled over the countiy witlnn five 
miles of Madras. Application was made to the Na- 
bob of Arcot; he answeied that he had neither men, 
money, nor influence, but trusted to the Company 
for every thing Sir Eyi*e Coote found, consequently, 

* Sir Eyre Coote states that many of them were natives of that 
place, and had their wives, famihes, and relations m it 
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CHAP XI tlmt ho lifld proceeded to Jladnis not raorcly to take 
tlio command of tho army there, but also to make 
the requisite preparations to enable him to po<«ess 
an army to command Happily it ■was the rainy 
season, and this circumstance afforded a reasonable 
excuse for tho troops remaining m their qaartors. 
Time for preparation was thus afforded, without 
neccsranly revealing how nmch it was needed* 

The interval thus gained was well employed, as far 
os circomstanccs would admit, and on tho 30th Do- 
A.D 1*80 cember Sir Eyre Coote called a council of war to 
dclilicrato on tho plan of operations. It consisted, 
in addition to tho commander in-chicf, of Sir Hector 
Munro General Stuart, and Lord Maclcod Tho 
result of their deliberations was, an imammous 
opinion that tho army should march in relief of 
certain gamsons winch were sovcroly pre<tsod by 
tho enemy and this object being aecompliphwl 
return to Madras. One of tho gam*«ns proposed 
to 1x3 rclioved that at Amboor surrendered before 
the English army was able to tnko tho field which 
A D i7ci uus not till the I7tli Jonuaiy On tho lOtli, Sir 
I yro Cooto succeeded in rclioving Chinglcput, in 
which onlr fifteen days provisions rcmaincii Tlio 
fort of Carangoly in tho occupation of Ilydcr All, 
lav about thirteen miles to tho south west, and Sir 
I TTO Cooto ha^ing been Jcfl to bcliovo tlmt tlio 
enemy quitting It and cnrmng off tbo store of 
proM'.ions rooIrtMl to make an attempt to relievo 
tlim from their rlrnrgc 1 nr this purpo<< at mid 
night on the JOUi of Jnnuarv, a detachment of om 
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thousand men, under Captain Dayis, was despatched, chap xi. 
the main body following some houis after. The 
intelligence, however, under which the foice had 
been detached, was enoneous, and so far from the 
place hemg deserted. Captain Davis found the gar- 
rison peifectly ready to receive him. He deter- 
mmed, notwithstanding, to execute his orders ; and 
the place hemg unprovided with a draw-bndge, a 
twelve-pounder was rapidly run up to the first gate, 
which, at the second discharge, was blown open, so 
as to allow passage for a single man. Passing this, 
a second and a third gate presented themselves, and 
these were ultimately forced, though with greater 
difficulty, the assailants hemg during the whole pe- 
nod of operation exposed to the enemy’s fire from 
above. The third gate hemg carried, the garrison 
escaped by ladders, on the opposite side, and the 
English were m undisputed possession of Carangoly. 

The loss of the victors was severe ; but the effect of 
so biilhant a stroke at the opening of the campaign 
was highly beneficial, moie especially aftei the 
shadow which had so recently passed over the power 
of the British arms One main object of the attack 
was also secured, m the capture of a quantity of 
giam. 

Wandewash was about twenty-three miles further, 
and this was the next object of anxiety. When 
Hyder Ali entered the Carnatic he found no great 
difficulty in obtaming possession of the forts, where 
the officem of Mahomet Ah had the actual command. 

A shoit negotiation with the killadai saved a long 
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aiAr xj Bicge To avert such consequences, English officers, 
vntli small IkmUgs of Company s troops ^rero dis- 
patched to vanoufl places, and among others to 
"Wandcmish Tho officer to •whom the charge of 
defending this place ttos allotted rvns Lientcnont 
Flint, "who amvod before It \nth a forco of about a 
hundred men Having ascertained that the place 
Tvna still occupied bj Mahomet AlPs troops, he sent 
a message to tho killadar announcing his approach 
Tho killadar answored that tho British officer would 
bo fired at if ho should come within range of the 
guns I\ot deterred hy this threat Lieutenant 
Flint persevered, and at tho verge of tho esplanade 
met a plcquct sent to stop him Tho native officer 
representing that bo could not be permitted to pass, 
Lieutenant Flint answered that tho officer must 
have misapprehended his orders, wluch could only 
bavo been to stop tho approaching party till witlsfioil 
that they wore fnends, of which there could no longer 
beany doubt and ho Buccccdcd in shaking tho faith 
of tho officer In his own conviction of tlio meaning 
of his orders, so far as to pro\Txil on him to sock an 
nuthontatlTO explanation of them In tho meaiitimo 
tho English party continued to advance all ines- 
*«agc*s of warning sovoml of which followctl tho first 
being met by Lieutenant Flint with a further 
rt‘qucst for explanation Amved within musket- 
shot of the mmpart^ it was jHiccivcd that lln.) 
\rcru manncHl with troojw and tliat tho gates wire 
shut Here Lieutenant Flint halted and de- 
manded adml ion for lilmM-If and a fen altcndaiits. 
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to deliver a letter from the Nabob to the killadar. chap xi. 
This the killadar refused ; but, after some parley, 
agreed to receive the letter between the gate and 
the bander of the fortress. Here he took his place 
on a carpet, attended, for state, by several men of 
rank, and, for protection, by thirty swordsmen and 
one hundred sepoys. Lieutenant Flint advanced to 
the confeience with four sepoys only, and, after the 
usual compliments, avowed that he had no letter 
from Mahomet Ah ; but added, that he possessed 
that which under the circumstances was to be consi- 
dered as equivalent — ^the order of his own govern- 
ment, written in communication with the Nabob. 

The killadar took a much lower estimate of the value 
of the document, which he was disposed to treat with 
contempt, and, after some slight discussion, was 
about to retire, when Lieutenant Flint suddenly 
sprung on him, and declared that his death should 
instantly follow if a hand were raised to rescue him. 

The bayonets of the four British sepoys were at the 
same moment pomted at the breast of the killadar, 
while the poweis of his own guards seemed suspended 
by consternation Befoie they recovered their self- 
possession, the remamdei of the British detachment 
rushed m, and Lieutenant Flint then explained that 
no harm to the killadar was meditated ; that, on the 
central y, if no resistance were offered, he should still 
retain the honour of the command, which was to be 
actually exercised by his English captor. Little 
time was spent m negotiation; the gates weie 
opened, and the whole party entered as fiiends 
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CHAP XI Bnt for tho CTtroordiiifliy means adopted by Lion- 
tenant Flint tho place ■would liayo passed into tho 
hands of Hyder All Tho bargain had been made 
and tho act of surrender was to recoivo tho seal of 
tho hillador on tho very day on which ho so unex- 
pectedly found himself within tho grasp of tho Eng- 
lish lioutonant, Tho former a^onged himself for tho 
loss of his anticipated reward by cndcaiiounng to 
oxcito dlsalTcction in tho gamson to tho English 
cause , but tho ngilanco and address of Lioutonant 
Flint rendered his cflbrts inoflcctnal 

■Wandewash had been invested by Ilydcr Ah 
lato in tho preceding year and on tho ICth of 
A D 1781 January tho enemy Iind entered tho ditch by gal- 
leries in two places, while another gallery from tho 
south was nearly ready for tho same operation 
Tlio gamson were now anxiously looking for relief 
and at two o clock in tho morning of tho ITtli, a 
heavy fire of cannon and musketry was heard in tho 
direction whence relief was cvpoctcil Tho firing 
continued till <lay-hrcnk, when a column of about 
three thnu‘*and infantry Imving tho nppeamneo of 
Tlnti«h sepoys with English colours n}ang appcnrcil 
and dnw up lichlnd a vilbgo near tho cast face of 
the fortress end di*‘clmrged their cannon at bodies 
of horn? making demonstrations os though preparing 
to cliargc At the same time tho troo|»3 in tho 
toim engaged in the lines of attack on andownsh 
almndoneil their trenches ‘with precipitation and 
niarrhc<l olTin tin din'ctlon of Areot Tho garri 
Mui wire |>er^uadcd that succour Iind amicd hut 
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there weie some circumstances in what was passing chap xi 
which lendered Lieutenant Flint somewhat more 
than sceptical. He ohseived that the fiie of the 
guns was from a distance not usual in the practice 
of British artillery, and that the shot discharged at 
the approaching bodies of home grazed in directions 
clear of their appaient object. He found some 
difficulty in impiessing his own behef on his men ; 
but the hesitation of the pretended relief at length 
began to shake even their confidence in its approach. 

He ventmed, however, to avail himself of the oppor- 
tunity to detach a large portion of his small gaiTi- 
son into the woiks of the western attack, which 
they entered unperceived, destroyed the galleries, 
and set on file the materials accumulated for filhng 
the ditch The smoke from this operation was the 
first intimation to the enemy of what was in pro- 
gress, and large bodies of men, who were placed m 
ambush in every direction, immediately rushed to 
recover the works. The signal for the leturn of 
the party from the gairison was thereupon made 
and promptly obeyed, and the party, after scouring 
the trenches of the southern attack, and killing or 
making pnsoners every one who had been, left con- 
cealed either there or m the hnes of the western 
attack, rejoined their comiades without the loss of 
a man During three or four days succeedmg the 
defeat of this notable scheme the enemy was assi- 
duously employed in lepamng the damage which his 
works had sustamed, but on the 22nd of Januaiy the A d i781. 
batteiies and trenches were evacuated, and the tents 
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CTiAP XI and Iwggago sent ofT in tho direction of Arcot The 
encmj' Imd learned tho capture of Comngolj and on 
tho 23rd they most opportunelj* disappeared leaving 
tho gamson of WnndoTrnsh with onlj one day 0 con 
sumption of ammunition On tho 24th Sir Eyre 
Cooto arrived, and had tho satisfaction of still 
seeing tho British flag flying on tho ramparts, 
Twenty-ono years before, on tho same day of tho 
same month, tho vetomn commander had raised tho 
siege of Wondowash by ono of tho most mcmorablo 
of his victoncs, and ho now encamped on tho same 
spot which he had then occupied 

A French fleet at this time appeared ofl* Madras, 
hut it brought no land force Sir Eyre Cooto having 
rcliovod Pcnnacoil, ono of tho fortrcssca invcstod 
by Ilydcr All proceeded to restore order at Pon- 
dicherry whidi had been shaken by tho removal of 
tho garrison to other duty His next object was to 
protect Cuddaloro which was likely to bo a source 
of annoyance In tho Iinnds of tho enemy Hero 
he was greatly pressed by ^rnnt of provisions, and a 
long intcrml pa^^ed undistinguL*ihe<l by any thing 
worthy of rcconl In a history not exclusively mill 
tarv Happily tho commander of tho 1 rench fleet 
had not sufllrcd the example of his prctlcccssors 
to be lost upon him Almut three weeks after Ids 
amm! he liad suddenly de|»arte<l for tlio Islands, and 
thus alTordctl opportunity for the Pngllsh arm) to 
receive supplies bv sea 

Tlie first occnnxneo nldch broke the monotony 
nfnpo*etook plnet nlmut tlie middle of Juno The 
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fortified pagoda of Chilainbrum was repoited to be chap xi. 
garrisoned by only a few hundred irregular troops, 
and as tbeie was no considerable body of tbe enemy 
in its vicinity, Sir Eyre Coote hoped to be able to 
carry it by a coiup de main. Tbe attack was con- 
ducted by the, commandei-m-cbief himself, but it 
failed. Some intention existed of renewino: it , ■ but 
better information , of,. tbe state, of tbe garrison, 
which ,was fai more,. numerous than had been sup- 
posed,, and,cpmpnsed, ,conti*ary to, Sir -Eyre Goote’s 
belief, a laige nmnber of; regular .troops, ,.led /to j, the 
abandonment of fnrtber,attempts against -the. place. i 
During tbe, mactivity of i tbe Bntisb army, Hyder 
Ab.baji beenscbaractenstically employedim a variety 
of,,niijior enterpi’izes,jijofi(Wbicb tbe, ’.acquisition lof 
booty formed (One,principaf>object u) On* beanng of> 
tbe , attack on Cbilambi'nm,£he;fmade a foiced move- 
menjt of . a hundred nules in.itwo ijdays and ta half, 
place^Jiimself between tbe Engbsb anny andjCudda- . 
lore,i ,and to foitify.a position noDmoiebban - 

three pulps frpm,tbefBi5,tisb encampment, at jtbe same, 
time ' coyering tbe,iwbolei cpuntry with bis, cavalry.-’ 

Tbe situatipn of tbeEugljsb army was, now most-ciiti- 
cal :,|its possible jde^tructipn] Was, contemplated, even 
by its p-vyp,pqmmander,;.japdy while part of itbe, squa- 
dron under ^Sir Edward, If ughes was fo jCover, Cud- 
dalore, , the remaindei, .was .bo watpb, ,tbe , operations 
of, tbe ariny,;^nd to, i eceive,, if j necessary, (the rem- 
nant that might be left from defeat,, should that 
result, await it. , The batteiy-guns we?’e , embaiked : 
and divested of eyeiy impediment. to, rapid motion, 

VOL II s 
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an attempt mtis to bo made, cither to turn or force 
the enemy s position, or to bnng on a general action. 

At POTcn o cloch on tho morning of tho 1st July 
the British array had passed out of its encampments 
At this tuno the commander-in-chief ivafl utterly 
ignorant of tho nature of tho enemy’s Tvorks, and 
was not oven aware of their precise position, 
for riydcr Alis cavalry had closed oil avenues of 
lutolligenco After marching about a milo and a 
half tho worlvS became clearly distingmshablc, and 
Sir Eyre Cootc spent considemblo time in a careful 
TfConnaisMTiCC Ills army was dunng this ponod 
exposed to a distant but continuous cannonade;, hut 
tlio Cnglisli artillery did not return a single shot 
Tlio accidental discovery of a road, which Hyder 
Ah had made for some purpose of bis own, faciil 
tatc<l tho attack of tho English, which was made 
in two colnmns, Tho battle raged for six hoiin, and 
every inch of ground was fiercely contested “Every 
individual in the Companvs porvicc, says one 
chronicler of tho battle ‘ fought as if tho fate of 
the ilnv had depended on his single efrorts”* Tlicir 
onerg) met its reward in a brilliant Mctory At four 
o clock tho enemy s line gave way and a precipl 
tatc retreat followed IIvdcrAIl Iiad tliroughout 
the dar viewed tho liatUo from a small eminence 
where seated cro«-lcggcd on a low stool he wit- 
ne<*etl the gradual violdlng and nltlmato (light of 
hi^ va*t nirar Tliat wliich ho saw was so mueli at 
variance with timt which he liad anticlpatetl tliat ho 
• MftiKiIn the A»it, tdI i papt 1D7 
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could scarcely believe bis senses ; and at last, wben chap xi 
some of bis followei’s suggested that it was time to 
move, tbe intimation was met by a torrent of tliat 
vulgar abuse wbicb always constituted tbe staple of 
Hyder All’s eloquence. A groom, whose long ser- 
vice bad confeiTed on bim tbe privilege of disre- 
garding ceremony wben danger was at band, saved 
bis master fi’om tbe fate wbicb be seemed deter- 
mmed to invite. Seizing tbe feet of tbe cbief, be 
forced on bis slippers, observing, as be thus equipped 
bim for flight, ‘‘We will beat them to-morrow* m tbe 
meanwhile mount youi horse ” Tbe advice of the 
faitbfiil menial was followed, and Hyder All was soon 
at a distance bom tbe impending danger. 

Tbe Engbsb aimy engaged on that day amounted 
to about eight thousand men. Tbe anny of Hyder All 
was at least eight times that number. Tbe enemy 
bad forty-seven pieces of cannon of heavy calibre; 
tbe Engbsb guns were lighter, but rather more nu- 
merous — ^tbey were fifty-five m number. A small 
schooner from tbe British squadron opened bei fire , 
upon a mass of Hyder Ab’s cavalry wben they were 
wavering, and the bioadside was fatal to a distin- 
guished commander and a considerable number of 
men. This unexpected attack, magnified by tbe 
fears of those upon whom it was made, led them to 
bebeve and report that tbe fire of tbe entire squadion 
was turned upon them 

Tbe loss of tbe Engbsb in tbe battle of tbe 1st 
of July was comparatively tiiflmg About three 
hundred was tbe total amount of both killed and' 
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CHAP XL TToundcO Tho loss of tho enemy cannot bo stated 
^th certainty bnt it k bclioved that in estimating 
it at ton thongand the truth is not exceeded 
A.D ni On tho 22nd of Juno Tippoo Sultan had roneircd 
tho piogc of ^^nndc\rnsh On tho mght of tho IGth 
of July an attempt was made to carry tho place by 
an escalade at all accessible points. It failed each 
column, as it approached, was received with a dis- 
charge of grape and urctnovablo confusion fol 
lowed Orders to renow tho attempt at escalade on 
the ensuing day produced mdicntions of mutiny, tho 
moral influcnco of Ilydcr Ah s Into defeat coming 
in aid of tho dlscourogcmcnt occasioned by tho 
failure which Tippoo s attempts Imd already expe- 
ncnccd On tho 18th of Julv Sir Ejro Cooto 
amved at Canmgoly on his way to cfTect a junction 
With a detachment wliich had amved from Bengal , 
and on tho same day Tippoo Sultan decamped from 
Wandowosli, leaving the garrison tho employment 
of destroying a number of works, which bad been 
constructed with vast labour before tlio design of 
attack hr escalade Imd been entertained Iljder 
All had made preparations for intercepting Sir Eyro 
Cooto by the route which It uas oxpcctoil ho would 
take The BntWi general nvoidwl them hr taking 
another road, which cnablcxl him to amvo safely at 
Ihihcat wlicro ho was joInc<l by tho expected rein 
forcement 

Thu^ Btrengtlicne<l SlrEvroCootc was still un 
able to attempt either of two ohjects of gmt Im 
portance the relit f of A cllore nr the siego of Arrot 
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Tiipn'^sorc, a foitic'^s of ‘^omc iinpoitRiico, seemed to ciia? xi 
ofler ail ca'^iei acquisition, and on tlic lOtli of August 
he appeared hefoie ih On the luoining of the 22nd, a 
breach liaMiig been cflected, a Hag of tiucc appealed, 
proposing a suriendcr, ujion teiins that had ]lrc^iously 
been oHeicd, but ■\ihich mcic now refused, and uncon- 
ditional suriendei ^^lthln a quaitci of an hour de- 
manded The iii«;tant after the answ or "si as dispatched, 
it uas repoitcd tliat laigc bodies of the enemy uerc 
111 siglit, and on icconnoitciing, the advanced giiaid 
of Iljdcr All’s aimy A\as percened m full maich. 

Tlicie %\as now not a moment to lose — Sir Eyic 
Coote issued ordeis to stonii instantly; and the tioops 
had ju'^t emerged fiom the ticnchcs, when the flag 
of truce returned with the declamtion of surieiider, 
and the assailants ascended the bieach without op- 
position. On perceiving tins, the enemy wdthdiew 
The question wdiich had jnoti acted the surrender 
was, whether the gariison should or should not be 
prisoners of war The lesult had left them prisoners ; 
but to provide food for one thousand four hundred 
men w^as an additional difficulty, which the exhaust- 
ed state of the British commissariat w^as little able 
to bear. Sir Eyie Coote proposed to Hyder Ali to 
exchange them for an equal number of British 
troops ; but the Mysorean chief did not set on his 
gamson at Tiipassoie sufficient value to induce him 
even to wish to preserve their lives. In answ^’er to 
Sii Eyi’e Coote’s proposal, he said, “ The men taken 
at Tnpassoie aie faithless and unworthy , they know 
that they dare not approach me, they are your 
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ciiAP XI pnsoners, and I advise you to put every one of 
tlicm to death speedily ” 

Ilydcr Ah had taken np tho samo fortunate posi 
tion •which ho had formerly occupied -when opposed 
by Sir Hector Munro, and there, on tho 27th of 
A.D ini August a battle ivas fought, tho result of ■which ■was, 
that tho enemy were driven from their position, 
and tho English loft in possession of tho field But 
tho victory thereupon claimed by tho English ■was 
not very decisive and tho claim is contested by tho 
Mysoreans, who allege tho battle to have been a 
drawn one* It rather tendofl to restore to the 
enemy a portion of tho confidence which had been 
Io«t by the battlo of the let of July , and when two 
dare after tho engagement Sir Eyre Cooto returned 
to Tnpas^ore ho did not possess a days provisions 
for his fighting men while tho non military persons 
attached to tho camp Imd been without food for 
two days Under tbeso dispiriting circumstance^ 
Sir Eyro Cooto " fooling (he conviction "says Colo- 
nel Wilks ** that ho was ivastlng his largo store of 
character and iNbat little remained of life by con- 
tinuing in command of troops unproiddcd with all 
but anus" proccedcfl to tho prcfidcncy to rrpro- 
H?nt tho inutilil) of keeping together an army 
incainhle for want of stores of ofTccting nnv thing 
and to exprcfs lii« own dcvlro to Ikj relieved from tho 
command of it A new pivcmor Lord ^lacartncv 
had amvo<l at Madras bis ndvico prevailed on tho 

• (mj itatcJ by Colonfl W iH« wLo ImJ rinaltjfil ibr \ly 
♦orrmrj Bulh nlK^ 
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veteiaii soldier to make furtker trial of the practi- 
cability of keeping the army together, and rendering 
its seiinccs henelicial. Sir E}Te Coote letiimed, 
and on the 27th of September, near the hill of 
Sholmgur, once more put Hyder Ali to the rout, 
having taken him in a gieat degree by sui prise 
The loss of the enemy 'svas believed to be not less 
than five thousand, that of the English was not more 
than a hundi ed. By sacrificing a lai ge number of his 
cavalry in chaiges ha'snng no object but to gain time 
to secure the guns, Hyder Ah was enabled to cairy 
off nearly all Ins aitilleiy. The English took three 
cavalry standards and one gun, all which, togethei 
with the honoui of the victoiy, Sn Eyre Coote pio- 
fessed himself AviUing to have parted with for five 
days’ supply of rice The English army kept the field 
for some time after this battle, piincipally occupied 
in endeavours to procuie the means of subsistence, 
and continually misled on this and other points by 
false intelligence Late in November it returned 
into cantonments, near Madi’as 

The Enghsh were now at war with the Dutch as 
well as the French Sadi ass and Puhcat, both 
Dutch possessions, had been taken soon after the 
arrival of Lord Macartney, and to these were added 
in October, 1781, the more important settlement of 
Negapatam. This capture was effected by a mihtary 
force undei the command of Sir Hector Munro, 
aided by the fleet under Sir Edward Hughes. The 
aimy commanded by Sir Hector Munro included a 
detachment under Colonel Braithwaite, which had 
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ciup XI been cmplojed with somo sncccss m Taiyorc. 

Towards tlio close of the year Tnneoraaleo and 
Fort OstenhurgU, Dutch possessions in Ceylon, were 
added to the conquests of the English 

Sir Eyro Cooto had proposed to proceed to 
Bengal, to concert if possible, with the govemor- 
gcDcral some plan for rolioving the army from the 
embarrassments and privations which depnved it of 
cfhciency and wasted its energy in an unremitting 
search after food Tho state of his health, too which 
Iiad sunk under the fatigues to which ho had been 
subjected, suggested tho expediency of change , hot 
tho dangers which threatened Vellore, and tho neces- 
sity of relieving it, determined tho general to rcraam 
to iwrform this duty in person Ho rejoined tho army 
A-D 1 n on tho 2nd of Januan On tho 5th ho was sclicd 
with apoplexy and romamed Insensible two hours, 
lie recovered sufficiontlr to bo able to march the 
next day and on tho 11th arrived with supplies 
under the walb of Volloro thb being tho very day 
which Iiad been deebred bj Iho commandant to bo 
the last to which lie could protract tho defence 
unlc*-s rtlioicd Sir Evro Cooto commenced his re- 
turn to Madras on the ISlli, and arri\c<l there on tho 
IGth after cncountcnng sonic o]tpo*-ition from Ilydcr 
All which was promptly overcome 

On tlu coast of Malaliar the cause of Ilydcr All 
had not pm^iKred The native chiefs excrtctl them 
nlvos rigormi Ir ami the 1 ngli>h settlcmint of 
T(llichtrr> was for two )i*ai> bm\el) deftnde‘<l hy 
ineans np)on iitb Mn iiiade'ipiati l.arh in 1782, 
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reinforcements ai rived nndei ]\fajor Abington, and chap xi. 
not only was tlic siege laiscd, but the Avbole of the 
enemy’s cannon, amounting to sixty pieces, as well 
as the V liolc of their baggage, fell into the hands of 
the English. But this success was counterbalanced 
by a misfortune which overtook the corps of Colo- 
nel Braithwaite in Tanjoie. This, like many other 
mischances which befel the English, was attribut- 
able to the fact of those who furnished the British 
conimandeis with intelligence being the servants 
and spies of the enemy. Colonel Biaithwaite, with 
about tv o thousand men, encamped upon a plain, 
where his pretended emissaiies assured him that he 
was seem e An intelhgeut native, unconnected with 
the anny, warned hmi of his danger, but in vain : 
it was impossible to shake the colonel’s faith in his 
ordinary channels of information ; and the man who 
would have saved him having protested agamst the 
rejection of his advice, mounted his horse and sought 
Ins own security in flight from the spot which was 
shortly to be devoted to cainage. Wiapt in the 
confidence of fancied secuiity. Colonel Braithwaite 
awoke not from his delusion till he found himself 
smiounded by the army of Tippoo Sultan. Retreat 
was impossible, and nearly the whole of the English 
coiyis was cut to pieces. The kindly attentions of 
the French olficei-s attached to the army of Tippoo 
Sultan were, on this occasion, again exerted to stop 
the indiscriminate slaughter and to minister to the 
lehef of the wounded. 

An expedition had been dispatched from England 
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CHAP XL TindoT Commodoro Johnston and General lleadoTvs, 
of -which one object -was to attack the Dutch settle- 
ment at tho Capo Another expcdjtion had been 
dispatched from Franco partly for scrvico in the 
East, hut designed m tho first instance to protect tho 
Capo from attack , and arriving before tho English 
expedition, this object -was attained Commodoro 
Johnston having made prizes of some Dutch vessels, 
thcrcui>on returned to England mth throe frigates 
tho rcmaimng ships, together mth tho troops, pro- 
ceeded to Induu Tho French ha-ving left some 
troops to reinforce tho garrison at tho Cape, pro- 
ceeded to tho Islands, and thoro having added to 
thoir strcngtli, they pursnod tbolr course to their 
uUimato destination 

Tho French fleet, nndor Mons SnfTroin, iras en- 
countered b) Sir Edward Ilughcs, who captured six 
vessels— -none of them ships of -war but ono a trans 
port full of troops, tbo lo*s of which was a sovoro 
blow to tbo French force, Tho French admiral, 
however succeeded m landing nt Porto Novo three 
tliou^nd men, two thousand of them Europeans, 
tho remainder Afneans This being performed ho 
departed in search of a fleet of English mcrclinntmcn 
the nmvni of uliieh on tho const was roportcil Sir 
L<lwnnl Ilugiies soon afterwards sailed to relievo 
Tnnconialce and hnppllv fell in with the fleet for 
which tho Irtndi eomraonder vm% seeking It con- 
sistetl of Rven Indmmen and two line-of battle 
sliij»« Tho latter the I ngh h admiral took inth lihn 
and pnn-uing his courw came up with the I rcnch 
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fleet about fifteen leagues from Tiincomalee A 
sanguinary battle ensued, and tennmated without 
any declsi^e lesults, both fleets being too much 
crippled to lencw the contest. The English fleet 
retiied to Trincomalee to repair damage; the 
Fiench, for the same purpose, to Bathiolo, a port of 
Ceylon, still in the possession of the Dutch. 

On land, the progress of events was less favoui- 
able to the English The French foice had joined 
the army of Hyder Ali, Cuddalore had fallen to 
them, and the loss of that place was followed by 
that of Permacoil The allies then presented them- 
selves befoie Wandewash; but Sir Eyie Coote ap- 
pioachmg, they did not choose to wait his arrival, 
but withdiew towards Pondicherry. There they were 
followed by the veteran commander of the British 
forces, who came in sight of them encamped in a 
strong position in the neighbourhood of Kellinoor. 
A movement by Sir Eyre Coote, menacing Amee, 
drew upon him an attack, which ended in the dis- 
comfiture of the enemy with severe loss. A nego- 
tiation had been in progress for the pui chase of 
Arn6e, but the vicinity of Hyder All rendered the 
killadar afiaid to complete it A few days after- 
wards the grand guard of Sir Eyre Coote was drawn 
into an ambuscade and destroyed The English 
army was now peivaded by sickness to an alarming 
degree. Its next march was to Wandewash, from 
whence it returned to the vicinity of Madras. 

The subsequent naval operations are httle more 
interesting than those which took place on land 


CHAP 
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CHAP XI The French meditated an attack upon Negnpatani 
but the design xras frustrated hy the appearance 
of Sir Edward Hughes. A battle took place, end- 
ing like so many of the naval engagements of the 
time, without a capture on either side and leav- 
ing the chum to victory doubtful Mons- SuSrem 
was more successful in an attack upon Tnncomalee 
which ho compelled to surrender The English 
admiral arrived immediately afterwards, anil from 
the state of the light, being unable to iiorcclvo the 
symptoms of change, stood in to the liarbour In the 
morning tho French colours flying on shore, as well 
as in tho anchorage, told distinctly by whom tho 
place was gonisoned An action between tho two 
fleets followed but concluded m tbo usual indeci- 
sive manner — tho French rctarmng to Cuddaloro 
and tho English to Madras As o naval commander, 
tho French admiral Mens SanVem appears in a far 
more respectable light than most of his prodcceesors 
in India hut ono of his nets casts upon his racraoiy 
a stain, for ^hich no professional merit can atone 
lie had jiroposed to Lord Mneartnej a cartel for tho 
cvclinngo of prisoners Some ilcla^ took place In 
con‘<^qucnco of tho necc*«ity of referring to Sir F^ro 
Cootc The Engli h general in licil tho English pn 
Foncr« 111 the cu**tody of Iljilcr All to bo includcil in 
tho exchange but this proi>o«al it is Iieliovcd 
was rejected by "M SufTrein To wliatcvcr cause, 
liowcicr the failure is nttnbutnblo it is certain 
tlio negotiation oudc«l without any arrangement 
Ixiug completed, M Suflaiu thcrt«iKni lauded 
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his prisoners at Cuddalore, and deliberately trans- chap. xi. 
feired them to Hyder Ali, by Avhom they 'were 
niaiched in chains to Mysoie M. Suffrcin was not 
ignorant of the fate to which he consigned his 
Avretched prisoners. Seveial of his conntiymen, 
greatly to their honour, interposed their endeavours 
to shake the detennination of the Fiench admiral, by 
depicting the honors to which Hyder Ali’s English 
prisoners weie subjected. Their efforts were finit- 
less, and M. Suffrem doomed his prisoners to cap- 
tivity in Mysore, and his own chaiacter to universal 
reprobation. “ The whole cmlized world,” says 
Colonel Wilks, “ must unite in its abhoirence of 
deliveiing to the custody of a barbarian, notorious 
for his contempt of” the customaiy laws of war 
among civilized nations, “piisoners entitled to 
honourable treatment from an honourable enemy.” 

Sir Eyi’e Coote’s health was now too much shaken 
to permit of his continuing longer in the state of men- 
tal and corporeal excitement in which he had been 
placed since his arrival on the coast of Coromandel. 

In aggravation of the toils of war, he had been en- 
gaged in a series of disputes with the governor of 
Madras. Sir Eyre Coote had been invested by the go- 
vernment of Bengal with extraordinary powers, very 
properly entrusted, with reference to some of the par- 
ties in the government of Madras, but which the 
general was disposed to maintain pertinaciously, and 
somewhat offensively, against the claims of Lord 
Macartney, a man neither tainted with the corruption 
in which his immediate predecessors were steeped, 
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CHAP XL nor deficient, ns thoj had been, in ability for his high 
office The goTemor was greatly annoyed, bnt, 
having nrach tho advantage of his opponent in point 
of toinpcr, no direct breach took place On tho 
contrary, Lord Macartney invariably treated tho 
general ■with tho most punctilious respect though 
ho occasionally suficred some fragments of blamo 
to escape him, clothed however m tho most cour- 
tier like terms. Occasionally too ho ventured to act 
without consulting tho commnndcr-in-chief lie 
thus acted in tho attack on Negnpatam tho re- 
sult of which was honourable to his judgment. But 
such insubordination was very disagreeable to Sir 
Eyre Cooto who was disposed to exercise his 
powers in a monnor which would have rendered tho 
maintenance of a governor at Madras n piece of 
ascIo«3 expense and pogeontry These broils wore 
suspended by tho departure of Sir Eyre Cooto for 
Bengal tho command of tho army dcvolvmg on 
General Stuart- 

A.D 1 fL Earlv in tho vear 1782, a British force com- 
manded hy Colonel Ilumbcr^tonc being part of 
that di«patcho<l from England imdcr General Mea- 
dows, had landed at Calicut They jomc<l tho 
troops previouriv under the command of Major 
Ahington and Colonel Humborstonc took tho com 
mand of tho whole Tho reinforcement had been 
destined to a«ist in tho operations in progress on tho 
casttm side of India and at Covlon hut tho officers 
with tlmt independence of authontr which was not 
then unu<ua1 in India, took the course wldch lias 
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"been described. Some success at first attended the chap xi. 
operations of tliis force ; but it was, after a time, 
compelled to make a lapid letreat before the aiTny 
of Tippoo Sultan. Colonel Humberstone retm’ned 
to tbe coast with about tbiee hundred men, the 
remnant of one thousand with which he had landed 
a shoit time befoie. Colonel Macleod had been 
sent by Sir Eyre Coote to take the command, and 
he resisted a night attack on his position by Tippoo 
Sultan with spirit and success. Further attacks 
were appiehended, and Sir Edwaid Hughes, who 
now appeared off the coast Anth his squadron, joined 
Colonel Macleod with a reinforcement of four hun- 
dred and fifty Europeans, when circumstances weie 
unexpectedly changed by the sudden departure of 
Tippoo Sultan to the eastward. This letrogi’ade 
moYement was caused by the receipt of mtelhgence 
of the death of Hyder Ah, who closed his ruffian 
life at an age not fallmg short by many years of that 
of Aurungzebe. To ayert confusion, it was im- 
portant to conceal his death till his successor was 
on the spot to mamtain his claim. The body was 
accordingly deposited in a chest filled with aromatics, 
and sent from the camp under an escort m a manner 
similar to that in which valuable plunder was con- 
veyed. All the business of the state went on as 
usual, and mquirers after the health of the chief 
were answered, that though extremely weak, he was 
in a state of slow but progressive amendment. 

Of the few persons entrusted with the secret, 
one only, named Mahomed Ameen, proved faithless. 
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cnAP XI This person, ivho coninmndcd four thousand horse 
formed a project, uith some others to tnho ofTby ns- 
sassmation those ivho provisionally administered the 
government, and to assume their power in the name 
of Ilydcr Ah*’a second son, a young man of vrenh 
intellect, in whoso hands empire would have been 
but an empty name The plot was detected, the 
conspiratora seked and sent off in irons , the belief 
that Ilyder Ali still lived being encouraged by these 
nets being represented ns the consequences of his 
personal orders Tho army marched in tbo direc 
tion of Tlppoo Saltans advance, and tho palanquin 
of Ilydcr Ah occupied its accustometl place, care 
being taken to rcstnun too close approach lest tho 
rcpo«o of tbo royal patient should bo disturbed and 
his recovery impeded by noiso or interruption At 
length tho illusion was djspcllo<l by tho amvnl of 
Ilydcr Alfa successor who assumed tho sovereignty 
vthich awaited him with an extraordinary affoclation 
of humility and gnef 

Tho death of Ilydcr All nffonlrMl o favonmblo 
opportunity to tho English for stnking a vigorous 
blow, hut it was not Improved TIio govcmmoiit 
pre««c<l upon General Stuart the expediency of tho 
Immediate march of the army hut the ansirer of tho 
general was that he did not liolicvc that Ilydcr Ah 
%nis dead and if ho were the army would l>o ready 
for action in proper time Tho recommendation to 
march was rcpeatCKl and General Stuart then de- 
clnreil himself a^tonblicil that there roiild be so 
little reflection as to talk of undirtakinpi against 
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the enemy in the actual state of the army and the 
country. Thus was opportunity thrown away ' when 
it was lost, the aimy was put in motion. On the 15th 
January, thiiteen days after the airival of Tippoo 
Sultan m his fathei’s camp, and his unopposed ac- 
cession to the gOYemment, the English aimy 
made its first maich, for the purpose of convepng 
provisions to Tripassoie, its first intermediate de- 
p6t; and it was not till thiity-four days aftei the 
arrival of Tippoo Sultan, and sixty days after the 
death of Hyder Ah, that any step of importance was 
taken towards the attainment of the objects of the 
campaign. 

General Stuait was well disposed to assmne the 
extraordinary powers which had been exercised by 
Sir Eyie Coote; hut he had no pretence for claiming 
them, and Lord Macaitney was natm-ally indisposed 
to yield to his desire for absolute authority. He ac- 
cordingly assumed the direction of all mihtary mea- 
sures, leaving to the geneial only the duty of execut- 
ing them. In one of the plans most eaily acted upon, 
both the governor and General Stuait concm'red 
It was that for the destruction of the forts of Caran- 
goly and Wandewash; a proceedmg severely con- 
demned by the government of Bengal, and by 
almost every individual who has passed a judgment 
upon it. 

Two events now occurred, calculated to dispirit the 
Enghsh and give confidence to their enemies Sir 
Eyre Coote, having unproved in health, letumed to 
Madias m the Company’s aniied ship Resolution^ 
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cnAP -whicb boro nico a large supply of money Tominls 
the close of tho Topgo tho Retdution \ms cliaseil 
(lunng tu-o dap and nights by a French ship of 
tho line Tho anucty of tho general kept him 
constantly on deck where tho ctccssito beat of tho 
day and tho hcayy damps of tho mght, combmo<l 
with tho agitation consequent on the circumstances 
of tho voyage gave to bis enfcoblo<l frame a shock 
from which nature was unable to recover Tho ship 
amved in safety nt Madras, and two davB afterwards 
Sir Eyre Cooto expired * 

Tho other event referred to was tho nmvnl of Jf 
Bossy to take tho command of tho French troops m 
India, accompanied by remforcemonts from tho Islo 
of Franco General Stuart had taken up a position 
to tho south of Cnddaloro M Bossy took liis on 
a spot not far distant and began to erect field works, 
with groat skill and rapidity Hero ho ^rns attacko<l 
A, n i sj. by the English on tho 13th of June with succc^fs, 
part of tlio French works being enrriod and sorcnl of 
their guns taken On tho day on which thw conflict 
took place the fleet under M Snflrcm made its np- 
pcanmcc, and a few dap afterwards liaWngrcccivctl 
on boanl twelve Imndrod men from the force under 
M Bu«s) an action with the Fnglish fleet took place 
Tho fight was malntnlneil nith much spmt and cIo<ic<l 

• Sir FjTe Coote fommandrd in on etmiwnt degree the re 
rpect ind afTccUon cftbelvaUTt troops Colonel lUtn 

that the portrwt of Sir Ejre Coote hung op in the Hi 
cliangc at Mtdru and that no ►epoj «ho Itad rerred under 
him errr coteml the room without mating hu obcinncc to Coote 
lUhadur 
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at niglit ill tlie accustomed maimer ; both parties 
being scieiely ciippled, ivlnle ncithei had gained 
any decided adiantage On the folloiving day Sii 
Ediiaid Hughes sought to renew the battle, but in 
vain, and being unable, fiom the state of his shijis 
and the want of Mater, to leniam where lie was, he 
reluctantly boie aivay for the jMadias roads M. 
Sulbeni noiv rctuincd the twchc hundied men, 
who had been furnished by Bussy, and landed 
fioni the fleet two thousand foui hundied moic 
Thus sticngthcned, the Fieiich geneial, on the 
25th of June, made a vigorous soitie ivith his 
best tioops The attack on the English ticnchcs 
M as pushed w itli vigour, but not a single point w as 
foiced, and the Fiench sustained a heaiy loss/ 

* An incident connected ^\•lth this attach, and nliich, in addi- 
tion to the interest denved from its romantic character, ments 
notice, from the historical reputation of one of the parties, is thus 
related by Colonel Wilks " Among tlie wounded pnsoners was 
a young French sergeant, who so particularly attracted the notice 
of Colonel Wangcnheim, commandant of the Hanovenan troops 
in the Enghsh senuce, by his mteresting appearance and manners, 
that he ordered the young man to be conveyed to Ins onm tents, 
where he n as treated ^vlth attention and landncss until Ins recovery 
and release Many years afteruards, when the French army, 
under Bemadotte, entered Hanover, General Wangenheim, among 
others, attended the levee of the conqueror ‘ You have served 
a great deal,’ said Bernadette, on his bemg presented, ‘ and, as 
I understand, in India ’ ‘ I have served there.’ ‘ At Cuddalore ^ ’ 
‘ I was there ’ ‘ Have you any recollection of a woimded seqeant 
whom you took under your protection in the course of that 
service ?’ The circumstance was not immediately present to the 
general’s mm d , but on recollection, he resumed ‘ I do, mdeed, 
remember the circumstance, and a very fine young man he was. 
I have entirely lost sight of him ever since , but it would give 
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A bnef retrospect of tho progress of the war on the 
■western side of India during the year 1783 ‘will now 
be expedient. On the news of the advunce of Tippoo 
Sultan, the goYernment of Bombay had dispatched 
General Mathews with a force for the rehef of Colonel 
Hnmberstone, at Pamam, Tippoo Sultan had ■with 
drawn before his arriTal, and several places of some 
importance fell almost without resistance into tho 
hands of the English On becoming ncquamted 
■with tho death of Hyder Ah the government of 
Bombay sent positive orders to General Mathews 
to discontmue all operations on the coast, and make 
an immediate push for Bednore According to 
almost mvanable practice, the general and the go- 
vernment under which he acted took different views 
He protested against the orders ■which he had 
received, but proceeded to execute them ■with 
promptneea, almost amounting to precipitation 
Bednore surrendered on terms, Mangalore, and 
some other places, also yielded on capitulation 
hut a few it ■was necessary to carry by the sword. 
Among the latter ■was Anantpore, where the English 
assailants were accused of having acted vnth great 
barhanty A large part of the enormities ascnbed 

me pleunre to betr of hi* ml&re. 'Hmt ycrtmg leijemt, 
Bemftdotte, wu the penon vho bu now the honocr to 
jxra who i* hippy m this pablio oppcatnmty of aclmowledgiiig 
the ohligEtum and mO otnit no iTM^nm witiiln hi* power of tevU 
fjmg hi* grthtode to 0«ncr*l W*ngtaibmm 'Iho *e:]eent 
h*d bec om e one of the moat dlitingniahed of the genertl* of 
Fntkce — it IS ahnoet nmieceuary to remind the reader tlrt he 
Bubaeqnently attained tho eieraae of toveragn power m Sweden 
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to tliem Averc absolutely false; a poitioii, M'liicli chap xi 
seems, unhappily, to be true, is ascribable to a con- 
flict of authorities, aiising out of the unsettled cir- 
cumstances of the times, M'hich led the English to 
beheve that they •\veie subjected to treacheiy.'' 

Bednore ■was ictamed by the English about thiee 
month*? Tippoo Sultan letuined from the Cai- 
natic with a force which Gencial IMatheMs was in no 
condition to icsist; and on the 3rd of May the Eng- 
lish gairison maichcd out of Bcdnoie, on conditions 
dictated by the conqueior. These conditions Tippoo 
Sultan found a pretext for Molating, and having 
charged the English officers uith enriching them- 
selves by the plunder of the public trcasuiy, he 
marched them oiT in irons to distant places f 

The next effbit of Tippoo Sultan was directed to 
the reduction of Mangalore It was ably defended 
by Colonel Campbell, and after sustaining a pro- 
tracted siege, was unexpectedly leheved fiom a pait 
of the besieging foice by the arrival of news of the 

* A story, for some time believed, and whicb has found a 
permanent record in the Annual Register of 1783, of the massacre 
of four hundred beautiful women, has not the slightest foundation 
in truth 

f A mmute mvestigation of this charge would occupy much 
space wathout any adequate advantage The native governor of 
Bednore had certainly provided amply for himself out of its treasury, 
though he lost a large part of his acquisitions mhis flight from his 
master It vims pretty generally believed that General Mathews 
was not indisposed to improve his fortune , but that officer, in a 
memorandum drawn up during his captivity, declared the govern- 
ment indebted to him for advances from his private resources, to 
the amount of 33,000 rupees 
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CHAP XL concluHion of peace between England and France. 

It IS said that the communication of this intelhgence 
was deferred for ton days, during which the aege 
was hotly pressed Tippoo Sultan was bewildered by 
the loss of his European friends, and not knowing 
what to do consented to on armistice, extending to 
Mangalore, Onore, and the British forts in Mala- 
bar 

On the eastern mde of India, the mtolhgence of 
peace m Europe arrived immediately after the un- 
Buccessfdl sally made by M Bossy on the English 
But peace between the conflicting authonties of 
Madras there was none. General Stuart, always 
nnnouB to possess the extensive powers enjoyed by 
his predecessor had requested that a corps under 
Colonel Fullarton shonld be placed under his orders 
The apphcation was comphed with reluctantly and 
the general was enjomed nut to use the discretionary 
power with which he was invested, except m case of 
urgent necessity Such a case, he alleged occurred 
and ho instructed Colonel Fullarton to move to- 
wards hrm The government, at the same tune, 
issued orders direotmg Colonel Fullarton to move m 
a different direction. Embarrassed by these contra 
dictory mstructaons — one set BTnannring from the 
civil authority which he was at aU times bound to 
obey another from the chief mihtary authonty, who 
had a right to command him in case of emergency 
— Colonel Fullarton had only to make choice of 
whom he should disobey Ho chose to violate tho 
mstmctioiiB of his government and probably ho did 
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well, acting on the piesiimption that General Stuait chap xi 
Avould not leqmrc liis scr^nces if they 'vveie not ne- 
cessary. But the conduct of General Stuai-t, on this 
and vaiious otlier occasions, had given gieat oftence 
at the presidency, and he vras summoned to lepair 
thithei to exidain or justify his disobedience. He 
manifested no more alaciity in obeying this than 
formei oideis fioni the same authoiity, but at last 
pioceeded to Madras, vheie the vaiious points of 
dispute ^veie fiercely discussed Finally, the govei- 
1101 pioposed the dismissal of the geneial, and the 
other membeis of committee concuiied. The de- 
nounced officei, hou’ever, avowed his detennmatioii 
to retain the command of the king’s tioops, not- 
withstanding the decision of the government , and 
Sir John Buigoyne, the second officer in mnk, de- 
clared that he should obey the ordeis of Geneial 
Stuait. The dispute was cut short by the government 
ai resting Geneial Stuait, and detaimng him as a pri- 
soner till an opportumty offered foi hispioceedmg to 
England It is remaikable that the officer, against 
whom the government of Madias felt necessitated 
to adopt a measuie so seveie, should have been the 
same who, some years befoie, had executed the revo- 
lutionary oiders of the majority in council, by arrest- 
ing the then governor of Madias, Loid Bigot 

* The singular fortune of General Stuart is said to have called 
into action all the hght wit that Madras could muster in the ma- 
nufacture of epigrams The second son of Mahomet Ah is re- 
ported to have recorded his view of the affair in the^hest Enghsh 
which he could command 
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CHAP XI By tlie terms of the armistice conclnded with 
Tippoo Sultan, on the western side of India, ar- 
rangements were mode for the penodical supply of 
Mangalore with proTiaions. These arrangements 
were rendered mefiecUve by the most scandalous 
eTasions on the part of the besiegers, who contmued 
moreover to carry on their works without respect to 
the engagements subsisting between them and the 
besieged. Rehef was annously expected in Manga- 
lore from Bombay but from some causes, which it 
IB diflScult satisfactorily to explain, nothing effective 
was done This supmenees has been ascribed to 
respect for an article in the prelimlnaneis between 
England and France, m which it was stipnlated that 
four months should be allowed to the belligerent 
powers of Hindostan to accede to the pacification. 
The government of Madras gave notice of this arti- 
cle to Tippoo Saltans political agent, and thought 
fit to date the commencement of the penod of four 
A-D irss months from the 2nd of August. A singular hbe- 
rahty was displayed m fixing tin a date, as Tippoo 
Sultan had acknowledged hemg acquamted with the 
peace twenty four days before the 2nd of August, 
and it was behoved that his knowledge might have 
been dated ten days earber without mflictmg on 
him any wrong But it is of little importance to 
argue when the four months allowed to the Indian 
beHigerents for consideration ought, m reason, to 
have commenced for Tippoo Sultan did not at any 
time abstam fi*om hostile proceedings — ho disre- 
garded alike the general stipulation contamed in the 
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preliminaries between England and France, and tlie chap xi 
special comention concluded with himself. It was 
absurd to suppose that one party should be bound 
by conditions which the other set at naught — tliat 
the English were to abstain fiom means of defence 
as well as of offence dining four months, while Tip- 
poo Sultan was at libcity to piepare, uncheclved, 
measures for tlieii destiuction ; but into this absur- 
dity the British authoiities on the western side of 
India fell Even when the sacred fom* months ex- 
piied they weie not pieparcd effectually to lelieve 
Mangalore On the day which, according to their 
own Auew, found them at liberty to act vigorously, 
they were unpro^dded with the means of suc- 
couring the place. On the 1st of December a 
squadron was off Mangalore, but they were destitute 
of water, and all but one ship departed on that day ; 
that sohtary one, on board of which was Briga- 
dier-geneial Macleod, following on the 2nd. Some 
inadequate supplies were subsequently thrown in, 
but they appear to have passed under the pro- 
visions of the armistice ■with Tippoo Sultan, which 
he was every hour breaking. At length the distress 
of the gaiTison became extreme. The salt meat was 
uneatable, the bisemt swarmed with vennin, and sea 
scurvy, the consequence of this loathsome and un- 
wholesome food, raged throughout the garrison 
The sepoys had neither salt nor condiment of any 
kind , blmdness, alleged to proceed from the con- 
sumption of nee without any antiseptic addition, 
seized vast numbers Two-thirds of the garrison 
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CHAP "Xi viQTQ in Uospital, and it not tinuHual for tlio men 
to drop doivn on parade m the vnm endeavour 
A T> 1781 . to shonlder anns On the 23rd of January it 
seemed impossible longer to protract this state of 
suffering with any ade<pinte advantage Negotia- 
tion was opened on the 26th^ articles of capitula 
tion were agreed upon, bat not signed till the 30th 
In the mtervol Colonel Gordon arrived with two 
ships contammg a month s provisions Hod those 
amved earher the siege might have been prolonged 
but now the articles were agreed upon, though not 
signed and Colonel Campbell would not recede 
from that to which his faith was pledged. The 
garrison were permitted to march to Telhchery with 
arms, acoutrements, and the honours of war The 
gallant officer who, after nobly defending for many 
months a place of no great strength against a vast 
army had, on its Erarrender obtamed for himself and 
his men terms rarely granted did not long survive 
the fetigues and anxiety to which he had been sub- 
jected be died on the 2Srd of March, m the some 
year 

About the middle of October Colonel Fnllarton, 
who after his march in the direction of General 
Stuart 8 army hod returned to the southward, re- 
ceived intelligence of the insolent violation of the 
convention of Mangalore, and he in consequence 
moved on to Paligaut, with a view to effect a junc 
bon with a forco commanded by General Maoleod. 
Palignut snstamed a ehort and vigorons siege, but 
fell suddenly and unexpectedly Captam Maitland 
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being on duty in tlie trendies, took advantage of a chap xi 
lieav)^ fall of lain to diive the enemy from the 
covered -way Tvhidi was not palisaded, and piu’sumg 
the fugitives through the fimt and second gateway, 
the garrison were stnick with panic, and imme- 
diately surrendered. 

The anticipated co-operation of General Macleod 
in the relief of Mangaloie it was found could not be 
obtained. Tellichery, which was lelied upon for 
provisions and stores, could afford neithei ; the 
troops undei General Macleod could not be fur- 
mshed vnth field equipage in less than two months, 
and the state of the country presented insurmount- 
able difficulties in the way of a rapid advance. 

Colonel FuUarton had theiefore to deteimine on 
a new course, and with a vieAv to the ultimate expe- 
diency of advancing on Seimgapatam, wheie it was 
undei stood disaffection pievailed, he proceeded to 
the capital of Coimbatore Here his progress was 
arrested by instmctions fiom commissioners pro- 
ceeding to the couit of Tippoo Sultan to negotiate. 

These instructions lequiied the colonel not only to 
suspend his operations, but to abandon all his con- 
quests and to letue withm the hmits possessed by the 
Engbsh on the 26th of the precedmg July. Such 
instructions weie, to say the least, pi ematuiely given 
— they were founded on an assumption “that the 
cessation of arms appeared to have been disturbed 
m partial instances by accidental circumstances, and 
without any authority fiom government on either 
side,” when it was notoiious that it had been sys- 
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CHAP XI temntically -violated by Tippoo Sultfiii liimself It is 
inconsistent -with the ordinary duty of a soldier to 
inquire -whether he -will obey lawful orders or not, 
and to exercise a discretion which is not entrusted 
to liTTn Colonel Fullorton departed so far from 
general rule as to detemune, while yielding obe- 
dience to that part of his recent instructions which 
required him to suspend further operations, to abstam 
from carrying into effect the remamder and he ex- 
pressed his mtention to rotam all his conquests till 
the receipt of further orders In extenuation of this 
irregulnnty it is to be urged that he knew the orders 
which had been conveyed to him to have ongmated 
either in a gross ignorance of facts or in gross weah- 
ness« 

The commissioneps entered on their duties, and 
there was apparently not much difference in the 
viewB of the opposite negobators Mutual restitu- 
tion was to be the basis of peace, but the order 
m which the restitutions were to take place 
gave rise to much discussiom The English pro- 
posed that all places captured by either party to 
the eastward of the QhautB should m the first in- 
stance be restored that the release of ah the Eng- 
lish prisoners should then follow and finally on 
the Enghsh being Batasfied that this condition had 
been fnithfoUy executed, that exchangee of all 
places captured on the weetem coast should be 
mode Mangalore had not yet fallen, and the 
agents of Tippoo Sultan demanded that Its ear- 
render should precede the release of the English 
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prisonei’s, pledging tlieir faith for the due fulfilment chap xi 
of the latter provision. The first commissioner, Mr. 

Sadleir, was ready to assent to this airangement ; 
the second, Mr Staunton, had no such confidence 
in the good faith of Tippoo Sultan, and he refused 
to comply. In this situation, the question could 
only he decided by a reference to government, and 
its decision was most propeily given in favour of the 
opimon of Mi. Staunton. At the same time, athiid 
member, Mr. Huddleston, was added to the com- 
mission. In this instance the government acted 
^vlsely ; they subsequently acted weakly. They re- 
solved to enforce the ordeis of the commissioners 
for Colonel Fullarton to abandon his conquests, and 
retire within the limits pi escribed by his pievious 
instructions : Colonel Fullarton obeyed. On his 
march, he met the celebrated missionary, Swartz, 
who had been requested to assist the commissioners 
in the capacity of an interpreter, and was on his 
way, for the purpose of enteimg on this duty Even 
this single-minded and peaceful man could not refrain 
from expressmg his astonishment at the orders given 
to Colonel Fullarton “ And is the peace so certain,” 
said he, “ that you quit all before the negotiation is 
ended The possession of these rich countries would 
have kept Tippoo in awe, and inclined him to leason- 
able terms But you quit the leins, and how will 
you manage the beast The Colonel could only 
answer, “ I cannot help it ” It yet remained for the 
government to bear witness against its own folly, 
credulity, and precipitancy, and this was done 
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CHAP XL Colonel Fnllarton hod not entirely folfiUeO his for- 
mer orders, when he received counter-orders, re- 
quiring him to retain possession of all that had not 
previously been given up until he received further 
instructions 

The commissioners had hitherto treated only with 
Tippoo Sultans servants at a distance from their 
master In their progress towards the camp of 
the Mysorean chief they were subjected to every 
inconvemence and indignity which could be de- 
vised They were conducted by routes almost im- 
passable, and sovond of their camels perished 
Their journey was so regulated as to keep pace with 
the progress of frmnne at Mangalore, and when only 
twenty miles distant from that place, they wore met 
by a letter from the Sultan, info rming them that, 
at the earnest desire of Colonel Campbell, he had 
agreed to take chaig© of the fort Arrived in the 
camp of the insolent Mahometan the tent of each 
of the comimssioneTB was graced by the erection 
of a gibbet m its front. Their communicationa with 
their countrymen m the ships lying m the roads 
were placed under reetramt and the oommissionors 
learned that several Bntiah prisoners, mcludmg Gene- 
ral Mathews, had beem murdered by the tyrant, mto 
whose power they had foDen. It was not unnatural 
that they should become apprehensiYe that the 
gibbets were erected with intentions beyond that of 
mere insult.* 

• It hftj been re porte d that the etmmrinHTTMTm 
for vrhich they ccmld not mou much bbuno but the aiTaiin*tai>c« 
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It would be both tedious and useless to pursue the chap 
coui’se of the negotiation through all its toituous 

under whicli tlie design was entertained arc said to have been 
extraordinary A narrative of them is given by Colonel Wilks , but 
as tlie official records of the time contain no account of the trans- 
action, it has not been thought proper to insert any part of the 
details in the text Tlie subject, however, is too cunous to be 
altogether passed over, and the following account is stated by 
Colonel Wilks to rest " on high and incontrovertible authonty,” 
living at tlie time of the publication of his second volume (June, 

1817) That authonty is understood to have been Sir Thomas 
Dallas, the commander of the commissioners’ escort “ Mr 
Swartz, the interpreter provided for the commissioners, was 
forcibly prevented from joining them, neither they nor any 
of their diplomatic suite understood either of the countrj’- 
languages, and the native mterpreter, Vencaty Raugia, was 
one day taken ill, and unable to officiate Under these cir- 
cumstances, the commissioners had recourse to a mcmal sen^ant 
of the officer commandmg the escort, to be the medium between 
the two states m this important diplomacy On the evemng of 
the same day this man came to his master’s tent m the greatest 
apparent alarm, said that he had intelhgence of the most urgent im- 
portance to commumcate, and even begged that the candles might 
be extinguished to prevent observation These precautions bemg 
taken, he proceeded to relate that, after bemg kept standing for 
several hours interpreting between the commissioners and Tippoo’s 
mmisters, finding himself much fatigued, he lay down without the 
tent wall , and after the disnussion of strangers, and the retirement 
of the senior commissioner, he heard the two other commissioners 
discussmg and arrangmg a plan for removing on board ship, 
where they would have at least the advantage of personal safety 
m conducting then negotiations the arrangements for embarkation 
were to be conducted with the utmost secrecy, Eind to be adjusted 
on the ensumg day by the surgeon, Mr Falconer, by means of a 
pretext for getting on ship-board, which was also related The first 
commissioner was only to be apprized of it by then callmg at his 
tent on then way to the boat, and giving him the option of ac- 
companying them , the escort and attendants were to be left to 
then fate, and the only persons m the secret were to be the two 
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CHAP XI Windings, It may suffice to say that as the arrogance 
and insolence of Tippoo Snltan had been onconraged 

commijBioiien and Mr Fialconar (the memory of the Imng nar 
rator doei not htm to ttatn whether the eecretary wai alao 
indodtd) A fcthfol •errice of many yean and a coiudikrahle 
portion of aagamty gare weight to the ftatement of the aeirant, 
and the maater retired to rest, and to reflect on what wa« proper 
to be done. 'Ihe next morning at breakfast, Mr Falconer ap- 
peared to be eaddenly taWn ill it was neceiMry that he ahonld 
be sent on ihip-board to be bled, A boat was opphed for and 
obtained for thu fpeoal urgency and he embarked. All this 
minutely accorded with the plan reported by the aervant on 
the preceding night. The officer distinctly saw the first 
part of the project m opeiabon and immediately after breakfast 
a w cmbled the mihtary offl e en of the escort, consiiting of fbar 
bemdes rnclndiiig the aid-de-camp of the ccanmiaaioneia 

He appnxed them of all the fiacta with which be was acquainted 
stated hii own detgrmmatmn not to desert his men but obseored 
Co them that the case was peenhar and nearly bopeleai { that they 
were ah bennd by tua of affinity or of frusdahip to one or other 
of the commieeiooera, and th^t m oronmstancea to desperate be 
ahonld exact no nuhtary obedience bht leare to each the free 
optun of actuig as be ahonld thmk expedient. Ah instandy 
decisxed then determmatloc to adhere to their dnty and obey bia 
ordera, whaterer they might be. He awaited the return of the 
surgeon m the erening »nH the foIlowiDg ce n T ciaa tiQn aimed * — 
Officer — eh, Falooner how has the bleedmg answered? 1 
hope you feel better ? 

I F —Very modi better I was so eea-«ick gomg on board th«t 

bleedmg was found umieceaaajy 

Officer —I am glad to hear that you ire k much recorered i 
but when does the boat come on ihccre to carry off the commii- 
nonen? 

F (turning psle) — ■’Whit boat? 

Officer — I oonld not ham suspected yon of actire concurrence 
m a plwn for deserting your friends 

F — In God s name, how came yon acquainted with it ? 

Officer — ^Ibat i tno&er afEur— it is enough for you that I 
know it (and then reated the perticnliTs of the plan) 
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by the timid submission of tlic Madras goYomment, chap 
so tbe indications of a bolder policy led to different 

F — ^It as too true, tind I have arranged with Captain Scott, but 
I am not at hberty to tell you the particular time 

Officer — ^Tlien you may proceed, if you choose, to the commis- 
sioners, and report to them, as the sequel of your arrangement, 
tliat I am here to obey all their lawful orders, but also to do my 
dut)’- to the troops committed to my piotection If there be any 
embarkation, I hope to see the last private mto the boats , but 
my sentmels have orders to give me precise mformation, and I 
have' a party saddled m the hncs ready to seize as a deserter any 
and every person who shall attempt a clandestine escape 

“ The surgeon departed, and shortly afterwards the officer com- 
mandmg the escort was sent for, and privately assured by the 
second commissioner that there was no intention of effectmg an 
escape, or of any person going onboard ship ” — ^W^ilks’ Sketches, 
vol u pages 515 — 517. 

Such is the account given by Colonel Wilks, on the authonty 
of a distinguished officer who ^vas on the spot at the time when 
the alleged facts occurred, and who believed himself to have been 
the instrument of defeatmg the design of escape It is proper, 
however, to add, that the accuracy of the report has been im- 
pugned by one of the parties affected by it Mr Hudleston, after 
retinngfrom service m India, had attamed the office of a director of 
the East-India Company The statement of Colonel Wdks excited 
considerable attention among those takmg an mterest m Indian 
affairs, which was extended even beyond that circle by the pomted 
notice taken of the subject m one of the leadmg reviews At a 
general court of the Propnetors of the East- India Company, held 
on the 18th of March, 1818, Mr Hume referred to the charge, 
and expressed a hope that Mr Hudleston would be able to repel 
it Mr Hudleston was not then an actual member of the Court 
of Directors, the discussion having occurred dunng his quadren- 
nial year of exclusion from office, under the provisions of the law, 
but the annual election was approachmg, and it had been alleged 
that, if he could not rebut the charge, he was unfit to be re elected 
To meet the immediate danger, Mr Hudleston, m general 'court, 
pubhely demed the truth of the charge, and promised to prepare, 
m due time, a detailed refutation Before this was completed, a 
VOL II 


.U 
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CHAP XL resultB On the 11th of Maj the long ponding 
A-iTusl treaty was signed It ms based on the principle of 

letter from Sir Tliomai DtDas appeared m the Atmtio Jonmil 
(May 1616) arcrwmg Wna/rlf to be tiie mfannant of Cokmel 
“WTIW, and repeating die atatement contained in the Hlatorj 
At a general court, held on the 17th Jane Mr Hodleftona de 
fence, vhkh had been tranimitted to the Court of Directora ahont 
a fortnight before via read. It wu of extreardmary length, bnt 
the principal point! c/ defence were the foUoTring To ehew the 
improbehaUty of the atory ttdd to Sir ITiomaa DaQu by hix nadre 
aemnt, Mr Hndletton atated that the only tent m vhich the 
B ei r a nt conld have been mt erpr etuig or the commiaskxien iiego> 
tmtm g, ^ru Tqipoo Saltan a pnblio dorbar tent, and be argned 
thwt thia fnu not a to prepare a aeoret plot. He represented 
the unprobahOity of the flrat commlanoner Mr Badleir being 
kept in igoorance of each a plot if it had existed and referred to 
a letter addressed to Captain Scott, e rnmn un der of a ehip m the 
blangikire Roods which was signed by the fiivt commlwdaDer 
which letter adverted to a ngnal to be made cn ahore for a par 
pose widely different from an escape of the coammaiKmen, bnt 
winch It appeared Oenoal Madeod, who had beoocoe acquainted 
with the report of an intended escape, had rappoeed to refer to 
mdi a dengn. Altbongh it had bean stated that the phtn a 
matter of general co meiaa tion at Madras Mr HaxDeiton denied 
that he had erer beard of It. In adxhtum to these pointa, Mr 
HndleBtcD d i verged into many others little comieoted with the 
main chtigQ. He defended the peaoe whi^ bad been negotiated 
by the comnuaauDcrs affirmed that he and hia coBeagnea had 
been treated by Tippoo Saltan with great cc mjteay and revived an 
explanation whidi had been given many years be f ore, of the erec 
turn of the gibbets, wbldi, be said were raised not to strike temi r 
mto the cammmoDers, bnt for the use of some rebelHona seb* 
jeetB of Tippoo Saltan who had thereon expmted then enmea. 
On the IGth of December die rob^ect came once more under the 
notice of the general comt. and a vote of contmoed conhdence 
in Mr Hodleston was paned nnanmumsly he having, m April, 
been re>elected a d n ect o r withont opposition Bat the discaukms 
m the courts of the Eaat-India Company formed only a portun of 
the controversy Sir 'niomas Dallas pahltshed a eeccod letter m 
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a restitution of conquests, but no compensation was chap IvI. 
obtained for tbe atrocious treatment of tbe English 

the Asiatic Journal for October, ISIS, in uhich lie claimed to have 
exercised “ much thankless forbearance," and complamed of Mr. 

Hudleston’s “ unaccountable want of memory on some pomts, his 
minute and diffuse recollections on others, and the strange hcence 
he had given to lus pen ” In this letter. Sir Thomas Dallas demed 
that aU tlie negotiations of the commissioners took place m Tippoo 
Sultan’s tent , and affirmed (on the authonty of General Macahs- 
ter, heutenant and adjutant of the escort, as well as on his own), 
that they were usually carried on either in another tent, in Tippoo 
Sultan’s camp, or m the puhhc tent of the commissioners He 
defended the character of his native servant, and shewed how his 
statement was corroborated by Sir Thomas Dallas’s subsequent 
conversation with Mr Falconer he quoted the testimony of Co- 
lonel Bruce that he had heard several times from Mr Collins 
Jackson, secretary to the commissioners, a statement correspond- 
ing, to the best of his recollection, with that of Colonel Wilks , 
and he referred to a work, entitled “ Memoirs of the War in Asia,’’ 
first puhhshed in 1788, and passmg through a second edition in 
the succeedmg year, m winch the followmg passage occurred 
“ The commissioners, now apprehensive of fiillmg, like so many of 
their countrymen at Bidenen, by poison, formed a project to leave 
- their numerous tram hehmd them, and make their escape to Tel- 
hcherry The project miscarried, and they contmued in the state 
of impnsoned men, lahounng for their own extrication from im- 
minent danger ’’ Colonel Wdks also puhhshed a letter, in which, 
among other statements, he alleged that, before the pubhcation of 
his histoiy', he had endeavoured to obtain an interview with Mr 
Hudleston, with a view to procure information on various pomts, 
but m vam, Mr Hudleston dechnmg on account of his want of 
memory, and referring him to another person Finally, Mr Hud- 
leston addressed to the editor of the Asiatic Journal (Decem- 
ber, 1818) a letter, occupymg thirteen closely pnnted pages, 
m small type, m which he mamtams that the negotiations were 
always conducted m Tippoo Sultan’s tent, with the ministers of 
that pnnce, but states that certam commumcations were mter- 
changed with persons called vakeels, in other places, and he 
afiirmB that he was ignorant of the passage quoted from the 

u2 
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CHAT XI priBoners by Tippoo Sultan. Hydor All hod treated 
tbom "mth a cruelty -whicli manifested an utter dis- 
regard to the preservation of their bves Tippoo 
Bultan did not heeitato to employ direct means to 
deprive them of existence Captain Rumley, vrho 
led the charge against Tippoo s guns on the fatal day 
of Colonel BaiHie a defeat Lieutenant Fraser, one 
of that officer s staff Lieutenant Sampson, a gallant 
officer, irhose name is yet remembered among the 
Mahrattaa , General Matheivs, and many of the offi- 
cers token at Bednore, all perished m captivity and 
not firom natural causes. But the British govern 

Memain of the Wtr m Ask. and erep of the rmiteace of suA 
a So (hffajK an the papers which thu co a tioTe ny caBed 

(artb that It u uapocsihle to pnaent eren a complete ahatnct of 
thee coctmtB, without occapjmg a space altogether dkpropor 
turned to the hc^toartmee of the sulgeot. Tboae who dHcn to 
mter mmutely into the saliject. w£D &>d qH the docomcDti m the 
Aaatic J aun t u h rola, t ti. and ril Stripped of the vtrhiagv 
m whkh the matter k inTolred. the pomta appear to be 

these * — A natzTe aerrant mfonna hia master Sir Thomai Dalks 
that he has teamed that two pcrscais, Mr Btaontan jnd Mr 
Hndletton me£tated a certain act and tlmt a third. Mr Fal 
coner the etirgeoci. is confidentially employed m assisting them 
Sir Thomas Dallu relates this to hlr Filconer who s limits it to 
be tme and the troth of the statmmt n farther confirmed by 
one of the other pcitm Mr Sfaiimton subsequently sending for 
Sir Thomas Dallas and without any inquiry aa to the rrrigin of 
tbtt officer* s ntraardmary snspacmis, or any preperatmi for so 
extraordmary an aasuranoc informs hrm that the commisocnai 
£d not C OP tem plate escape or rcmonl, for it appeers tm u Ff H tn 
which word was used. Such a the case for Colood ‘WIDu and 
his informant. On the other side is the solemn deckratim of Mr 
Hndlestoii. that no such step as that charged npoc the oommis 
sumen was eren faon^t of TTie reader must deade the ques- 
tion foe bunself 
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inent wore too eager for peace to inquire iigidly chap xi 
mlo such mattei's, and too weak to protiact hostili- 
ties in the hope of avenging them 

Between the goveinoi-geneial and Lord Macart- 
ney there had nevei been much cordiality of feeling, 
and the difficulties in which the government of Ma- 
dias was placed tended to multiply the points of 
difference The govenioi-geneial had a plan for 
sunendeiing to the Nizam the northern ciicars, in 
consideiation of a body of cavaliy to he furnished 
by that prince This was opposed by Lord Macait- 
ney, and was never earned into effect. Lord Ma- 
cartney had, vnth much difficulty, obtained from the 
Nabob of Aicot an assignment of the revenues of the 
Cainatic foi the suppoit of the wai. This was dis- 
appioved by the government of Bengal, and the 
assignment ordeied to be lescmded. Before these 
ordeis were received at Madias, orders of a con- 
tiaiy chaiacter arrived from the Comt of Diiectois 
The government of Bengal, however, stubbornly le- 
frised to yield, and Lord Macartney was equally im- 
movable The treaty with Tippoo Sultan afforded 
other grounds of diffeience It was disappioved by 
the government of Bengal, among othei leasons, 
because it did not include the Nabob of Arcot ; and 
a new ratification, declanng it to extend to that 
personage, was directed to take place. Lord Ma- 
cartney agam resisted; and had the governor-general 
possessed confidence in the stability of his own au- 
thority, some violent measmes might have resulted 
from these disputes. But Hastings was now tottei- 
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CHAP XL mg in his Beat — heavy charges ■n'ere m circulation 
against him m England, and he had dispatched an 
agent thither for the defence of his character and 
mterests,* The mflnence of Lord Macartney at 
home appeared to be nsmg ns that of Hastings ivas 
declining , he contmoed to exercise his authonty 
Tvithout impediment, until, in consequence chiefly 
of the revocation of the orders of the Court of Di- 
rectors relating to the assignment from Mahomet 
Ali he voluntarily relinquished it, and Tvas ulti- 
mately appomted to succeed to the office of go- 
vemor-generaL 

• Miyor Scott. 
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CHAPTER XII 

It is now necessary to return to the affairs of chap xii. 
Bengal, for the pm pose of adverting to some im- 
poitaut acts of Hastings’s government not hitheito 
noticed. 

Dnnng the war waged with Meer Cossim and the 
Vizier of Oude, the Enghsh had received some sup- 
poit from the Rajah of Benares, named Buhvnnt 
Singh. His conduct had been sometimes legarded 
with suspicion , but, on the whole, it had afforded so 
much satisfaction, that it was deemed light to secure 
Ins peaceful possession of the country which he ad- 
mmisteied by a special provision in the tieaty con- 
cluded with the viziei On the death of Bulwunt 
Smgh, the British government agam inteifeied to 
piocme a continuance of the zemmdary to his son, 

Cheyt Smgh, and this object was effected, the young 
lajah being subjected to the chaige of a consideiable 
piesent to the viziei, and a small mciease of his 
annual tribute On these conditions, the viziei 
granted sunnuds confirming Cheyt Smgh m the rights 
exercised by his father. Subsequently, by virtue of 
a tieaty concluded between the East-India Com- 
pany and Azoff-al-Dowlah, the tenitoiies admims- 
tered by Cheyt Smgh passed into the hands of the 
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CHAP xn fonner anthonty *' Now stnmnds wore granted to 
Cheyt Singli by the British government, confirming 
him m the exercise of the powers and rights which 
he had previonsly held under the Sonbahdar of 
Onde^ snbjecfc to the payment of the same amount 
of tribute, and to on additional sum of about nmety 
thousand rupees levied under the title of nuzze- 
rano. 

When the war with France rendered it necessary 
for the Company s govormnent to make additional 
preparations for defence, it was detenmned to call 
upon Cheyt Smg to contribute to the object, and bo 
was required to consent to the eetabhshment of 
three battalions of sepoys, to be raised and mam 
tamed at his expense The rajah did not object, 
and his vakeel at Calcntta proposed that the amount 
of the annual charge should be fixed at three lacs of 
rupees. This was deemed insufiBcient by the British 
authonties, who detennmed that the sum of five lacs 
was not excessive, and required that it should he 
paid without delay The r^ah m conformity with 
the nsual practice of oriental debtors, endeavoured 
to procrastinate, and the Enghsh resident was di- 
rected to assume a threatening tone , but, ultimately 
that sum was paid as the first year s subsidy 

The second year brought a fresh demand finm the 
British government, and fresh evasions on the part 
of the rajah. After many attempts to elude pay- 
ment altogether he furnished part of the required 
sum, but declared himself unable to complete it 
• 8« page 66 
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His inability was not removed until two battalions chap xii 
had been put in motion against him Ho then 
paid the balance of the subsidy, as well as the 
military expenses inclined by his resistance The 
pioceedings of the third yeai differed little from 
those of the second. After the ordinal y delays, a 
mihtaiy foice was ordered to advance, but the timely 
submission of the rajah rendeied their presence un- 
necessar3^ In addition to the .subsidy, the Biitish 
government now demanded fiom Cheyt Singh the 
assistance of a body of cavalry, to be continued dur- 
ing the war. The lajah did not comply, and fiesh 
cause of iiiitation vas thus created. Shortly after- 
wards the time aiiived for demanding the fourth 
year’s subsidy It was lepoiled and believed, that 
the rajah had inherited gi’eat wealth from Ins fathei, 
which he had secured in two strong foi tresses, and 
to which he continued to make yearly additions. 

To these accumulations the eye of the governor- 
general was directed for a twofold purpose. He 
deemed the conduct of the rajah contumacious and 
disaffected, and on these grounds deserving of pun- 
ishment The punishment of the rajah might con- 
vemently be combined with the relief of the neces- 
sities of the British government by the infliction of 
a large pecumary fine , and this plan he lesolved 
to adopt Having secm’ed the consent of his coad- 
jutois, he departed on a journey to Benares. At 
Buxar he was met by Cheyt Singh, with a large fleet 
of boats Seveial interviews took place between 
'^the goveinoi -general and the lajah, at one of which 
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CHAP xiL the latter placed his tnrben oq Hastings s lap The 
gOYemor general, however continued to prosecute 
his journey to Benaree, at which place ho amved on 
A.D 1 T 81 the 14th of August. Here ho declined personal 
conference with the rmab, but dispatched a letter to 
him, stating at length the grounds of the dissatisfac- 
tion of the Bntish government, and requiring an 
answer The answer, as must have been expected, 
was unsatisfactory, and Hnstmgs chose to regard it 
as offensive Hia next measure was a strong one 
He ordered the British resident, Mr Markham, to 
proceed to the house of the nyah, and put him under 
arrest. The resident executed the order without 
difficulty the rajah calmly submittmg 

While the governor-general was preparing to 
carry out the design to which the seisure of the 
r^ah s person was preliminary he was informed that 
large bodies of armed men had arrived from Ram- 
naghur and had proceeded to the r^ah s house. The 
guard placed over the rqjah consisted of two com- 
pames of grenadier sepoys, who were stationed m an 
enclosed square which surrounded the r^jah s apart- 
ments. By some extraordinary neglect these troops 
had been sent without ammunition. To supply the 
want, another company of sepoys was subsequently 
dispatched, but on their arrival they found their 
passage disputed 1^ a multitude of armed men, 
who had surrounded the house and blockaded all 
the avenues. The British party were thus unable to 
advance to the succour of the troops m the square, 
who were attacked by the rajah e men, and, being 
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unpro'VTded Avith tlie means of lesistance, weie chap xii. 
speedily cut to pieces. In the confusion, the rajah 
left the house by a ndcket which opened to the 
river, and by means of tuibans tied together, de- 
scended the steep bank to a boat, which was wait- 
ing to convey him to the opposite shore. Those to 
whom he owed his escape followed liim ; and the 
company of Biitish sepoys, who had anived too late 
to aid their companions, took possession of the place 
where they had been slaughtered. The departure 
of Cheyt Singh’s men in the train of their master 
dehvered the govemor-geneial and his attendants 
from apprehensions which it was by no means un- 
reasonable to entertain Had they pioceeded to the 
governor-general’s quarters, he, and every English- 
man with lum, must have fallen an easy prey This 
catastrophe was averted, and the escape is probably 
to be attributed to the inegularity and disorder 
which marked the entire proceedings ending m the 
lescue of the rajah. 

Hastings now found himself involved unexpect- 
edly in actual warfare. An attack was planned upon 
Ramnaghm’, one of the principal strongholds of the 
rajah. This failed through the perversity of the 
commander of a detachment, who, by a premature 
and ill-judged movement, brought his party into a 
situation where, in the language of Hastings, they 
were “ annihilated rather than defeated.” In the 
mean time Hastings became alarmed foi his own 
position, which there was reason to believe was in- 
tended to be attacked The opmion of a council of 
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CHAP m oflScera coincided with that of the governor-general 
that retreat was desirable, and the party m conse- 
quence moved to Chunarghur The nyoh continued 
to sohcit peace, hut Hastings did not condescend 
even to answer his commumcations. 

At Chunarghur, however he contmued to be 
dreadfully distressed for money and provisions. 
Supphes and reinforcements at length arrived, and 
after some minor sncceases, it was resolved to attack 
the fortreesefl of Choyt Singh Pateeta was token 
hy M^jor Popham hy storm , and on the same day 
Major Crabb defeated a party who endeavoured to 
intercept his advance to the pass of Sackroot, on 
which on attempt was to bo made aunultaneously 
with the attack on Pateeta. 

Cheyt Singh had not expected that the English 
would venture to attack him, and the concurrent 
success of Major Popham and Mqjor Crabb filled 
him with alarm Ho fled m the direction of Bidxe 
ghur where a prmcipal part of his treasure was de- 
posited, and thither he was pursued hy Major Pop- 
ham In the mean time the governor-general re- 
turned to Benares, to make arrangements for the 
administration of the country a duty which it was 
declared Cheyt Singh had forfeited the right to 
perform The romindary was bestowed on the son 
of a daughter of Bulwnnt Smgh. His age was 
nineteen, and it might have been presumed that he 
wouJd have been held competent to exercise the 
duties of bis office m person. But from some cause 
which docs not appear, this did not meet the views 
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of tlie govcmor-geiieml, and the actual management chap. xii. 
of the comitiy was committed to the father of the 
new zemindai, under the title of Naib Contem- 
poiaiy with these arrangements, the ammal payment 
from the zemindar to the Company was consider- 
ably raised. 

hlajor Popham advanced towards Bidzeghur, and 
on his appioach Cheyt Singh withdrew, talcing with 
him as much wealth as he could secuie. His -wife 
and mother remamed, and in their names the for- 
tiess was defended with considerable losolution. A 
suriender was proposed, on condition of securing to 
the widow of Bulwunt Singh the possession of her 
piopeity and the administration of a specified per- 
gunnah The latter condition was obviously objec- 
tionable , and as the Ranee claimed all the property 
within the place, alleging that her son had cairied 
away all that belonged to him, compliance with the 
former would have left the captois nothing but the 
hairen possession of the fortress The conditions 
. weie accoidingly refused, under the orders of the 
governor-general, and the place finally surrendered 
on the single stipulation of personal protection to the 
pnsoners. Some tieasure, though far less than was 
expected, was found Avithiu the fortress ; hut no part 
of it was destined to reermt the Company’s ex- 
hausted treasuiy It was seized and appiopriated 
by the mihtary as prize. Major Popham, it is said, 
was not disposed to approve of this act, hut he was 
overawed by the clamoui of his officers This was a 
serious disappointment to Hastings He had calcu- 
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jiUP xiL Inted on raising a largo gam by way of fino on Cheyt 
Smgh — the resistance oflbred on behalf of tho romin- 
dar hod rendered it necessary to mcnr expense in 
mihtary operations, and when a portion of trensnro 
was seenred, it was diverted to pnvate benefit, the 
finances of government being burdened instead of 
reheved by tho operations m Benares. Foiled m the 
pnncipal object of his visit to Benares, the governor- 
general sought to obtam an advance from the offi- 
cers by way of loan for the nso of government , but 
those who had so promptly seised the spoil wore too 
carefnl to place any part of It m danger 

Bidxeghor was not token by assault, and it moy 
oppear difficult to detenmne the grounds upon 
which tho appropriation of the treasure toot place. 
The mam one probably was, that those who made it 
had the power of advancing their own mtereeta, with 
very ahght chance of an after reckoning — and that 
at a very remote period of time, if it should ever 
occur It was alleged, too that the extraordinary 
despatch manifested on this occasion was caused by 
a disappomtment to which the officers had been sub- 
jected with regard to pnze-money m the RohiUa war 
Another ground of justificntion was the presumed 
authority of Hastings himself When the proposal 
to surrender Bidxeghar on conditions, was commu- 
mcated by Miyor Pophom to the governor general 
the latter answered m a manne/ which it is diffi- 
cult to roconcile with the object of the proceedmgs 
against Cheyt Singh * With respect to the booty ” 
ho said “ this is rather your consideration than 
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iBiiic I slionkl lie ^c^y sorry tliat your officci-s and chap. xii. 
•soldici-s lost any part of tlic renard to they 

are so 's\cll entitled” That such language should 
have been licld nndci such cncnmstanccs uonld be 
incicdible. vcrc the fact not attested in a manner 
that lca^es it bejond dispute. It leinains then to 
lind, if possible, a solution of the diOlculty. Did 
Hastings leally intend that the army should enjoy 
the tiea'jure found in l^idzeghui ? “ It seems,” as 

has justly been said, “ lidiculoiis in the extreme to 
supjiosc, that the head and representative of a go- 
Acinmcnt. which stood upon the bunk of bank- 
luptcy, should liavc meditated a jnocecding so suici- 
dal ’ Did the go^ ei nor-gcncral then exincss himself 
hastily and unguaidedly ^ At such a time — on such a 
subject — in answei to a lefeicncc of such \reighty 
importance, it is impossible to believe this There 
is one other mode of accounting for Hastings’s lan- 
guage — it is by ascribing it to a desiie to stimulate 
the zeal of the military employed before Bidzeghur 
by the prospect of reward, of which, at a futuie 
time, Hastings could deteiTniuc the amount, and 
even adjudicate on the validity of the claim. Un- 
fortunately, Hastings’s chaiacter foi candour does 
not stand sufficiently high to ensuie the rejection 
of this supposition 

The conduct of Hastings, wuth regard to Cheyt 
Singh, drew upoh him abundant and severe cen- 
sure, and it fuimshed part of the matter of his sub- 
sequent impeachment In judging of it, the fiist 
* Gleig’s Memoirs of Hastings, vol ii page 417. 
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CHAP xn. pomt for consideration is, tho justice of domimd- 
mg from Clieyt Smgh any contnbntion towards tho 
service of tho English government beyond the rent 
or tribute secured by the original -contract between 
the parties. Both sides of the question may be 
supported by ploosiblo arguments. On the one 
hand, it has been alleged that, if such a demand 
were allowable, a person in the situation of Cheyt 
Smgh would possess no security for the eiyoyment 
of any part of the property whic^ Jie held under the 
solemn recogmtion of a superior anthonty — that if 
five laca of rupees might bo demanded nnder. extra- 
ordinary circnmstancee, so might fifty, and that 
the entire profits of tho dependant might be ahen 
atod to the chief This, hoirever, is an argument 
restmg for its vahdity upon a presumed abuse of 
power In tho some manner the right of any 
government to tax its subjects might be questioned, 
because this nght may be exercised to tho purposes 
of oppression and rum If any nght existed in the 
government of Bengal to demand oxtmordiimry aid 
fi*om the rajah of Benares, it must be taken with 
the correlative obbgatioa of exercising it with reason 
and with a due regard to the nyah s ability The 
supremo authority m every state has a nght to 
raise money for the public servicej and to rcetrain 
cmne by punishment but it would be an abuse of 
language to say that any power can have a nght to 
levy undue exactions or to inflict niyust punish 
mont. 

In support of the claim of the Bengal govern 
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ineiit, it may be aigiicd, that tlie annual contiibii- chap xii. 
tion rcndeicd by Clioii; Singli could be rcgaided as 
a complete satisfaction of the claims of the state of 
■wliicli lie \vas a dependant only in oidinaiy times. 

Tlie JBiitisli goveinment were involved in expensive 
vai*<^ on vliat gioimd could any portion of tlie 
Biitisli teiiitoiies in India claim to be exempted 
fioiii the bill den of contiibuting to the expenses 
occasioned by those "wais^ The distiicts governed 
by Cheit Singh iveie clearly Biitish teiiitory — they 
had been foimally ceded to the Company by the 
A’lzici It is quite ceitain that, if that piince had 
retained them, he •would have felt little delicacy m 
requiiing, m case of emeigency, extiaordmaiy assist- 
ance fiom the lajah of Benaies to the extent of his 
ability, or something beyond it The English took 
the same nghts which had been exeicised by the 
viziei, and their sovereignty was asseited by the giant 
of fresh sunnuds to the rajah, and recognised by 
his acceptance of them. As a subject, for such in 
tiTith he was, it was his duty to contribute to the 
general defence of the state Hastings called upon 
him so to contnbute, and not'withstandmg the oblo- 
quy which he theieby incurred, at a time when men 
seemed incapable of bunging to the discussion of 
questions of Indian pobcy any portion of the calm- 
ness essential to the discoveiy of truth, it appeals 
piobable that the coolei judgment of posteiity will 
not regal d this as among the repiehensible acts of 
Hastings’s admimstration. If the right to leqmre as- 
sistance be conceded, the amount demanded does not 
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CHAP in. appear onreasonable , and thougb Cheyt Singh com- 
plained bitterly, Iub complaints may fairly bo as- 
cribed to the ordinary habit of the East, of postpon- 
ing to the latest moment all payments, howeyer jnst 
or reasonable, and if possible, of eynding them 
altogether 

In regard to the demand for cavalry, the con- 
duct of the rajob was of a similar character and 
can scarcely be ascribed to any cause but a disaffec- 
tion to the British government. It bad been recom 
mended that he ahonld constantly keep two thon 
sand cavalry but this was not obbgatory "WTiat 
number he actually had it is not possible to ascei^ 
tarn, but it is certain that he bad some , and though, 
after many evasions, he offered to famish a few, he 
contented himself with merely offering — be sent 
none That such conduct should excite mdignation 
18 not surpnsmg and reference bemg had to the 
relation m which the r^jah stood to the British go- 
vernment, it would be difficult to shew the n^justice 
of visituig his contunia<^ with a reasonable pecu- 
niary fine Hastings had resolved to inflict a very 
large one his viewB extended to forty or fifty lacs 
of rupees an amount certainly disproportioned to 
the r^ah s offences, and the payment of which must, 
in all probability have totally impoverished Mm 
It cannot be questioned that, m determining the 
amount, the governor-general appears to have been 
influenced far more by a regard to the interests of 
the Company s treasury than to the just apportion 
ment of merited punishment. 
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111 the measures taken toBaids the enforce- chap xii. 
ment of this claim, Hastings, too, seems to have 
acted vritli undue violence His couise was pro- 
bably dictated by the extravagant amount of the 
demand which he had determined to make • it must 
have been quite certain that the rajah would not 
yield without force, and Hastings went to Benares 
prepared to have recourse to that last resort for the 
settlement of diffeiences He contemplated either 
the depnvation of Che}'t Singh of his zemindar)’", or 
the seizin e of the forts in which the lajah’s ticasurc 
was deposited, with a view to the foicible appropiia- 
tion of a sufficient poition to meet the fine. The 
prehminary step was, as has been seen, to place 
Cheyt Singh in aiicst In any pait of the woild 
such a proceeding would, under the ciicumstances, 
have been thought haish and oppressive In India, 
the subjection of the peison of a man of rank to 
lestiamt, is felt as an indignity of the giossest cha- 
racter. It piovoked resistance , and had the advan- 
tage gained by the lajah’s party been improved, the 
governor-general and Cheyt Singh might have 
changed places The want of spirit, or the want of 
judgment, in the rajah’s supporters, saved Hastings 
fiom captivity oi from death, and secured him the 
means of inflicting vengeance on his enemy That 
vengeance was both summary and complete ; but this 
was all that the governor-general gained by his visit 
to Benares The treasure which he had anticipated 
was diverted from pubKc to private purposes by the 
men who were the instruments for executing Hast- 

X 2 
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CHAP xiL JiigB s plans, and the mom object of those plans vras 
thnfl frustrated 

The spmt •which Hastings manifested towards 
Cheyt Smgh -was so mtensely bitter as almost to 
force an mquiry whether the pubhc delinquency 
of this man could be the sole cause of the governor- 
general 8 hatred This is a question which could not 
have been sabsfeotonly answered had not Hastings 
himself afforded the means In enumerating the 
enmea of the r^ah, Hastings accuses him of having 
entertamed an mtention to revolt, “ This design,” 
Bays he, “ had been greatly fevoured by the unhappy 
divisions of our government, in which he presumed 
to take an open part It is a fret, that when these 
had proceeded to an extremity bordering on civil 
violence by on attempt to wrest from me my au- 
thority m the month of June 1777 he had deputed 
a man named Sumboonout, with an express com- 
mission to my opponent, and the man had proceeded 
as far as Moorshedabad, when, hearmg of the change 
of afiairs which had taken place at the proadenoy 
he stopped, and the rqjah recalled him. ”* Hero, 
then, 18 the key famished by Hastmgs hims elf, to 
the feelings under which he earned on his proceed- 
ings against Cheyt Singh While the contest be- 
tween bimself and General Clavenng was ragmg 

* HutmgB ■ NurntiTe prmted m the Appendix to tbe Snp> 
plement to tlie Second Report of the Select Canmuttee of the 
Hcmae of Commoai on tke Admmlctratiaa of Joitice m Indie, 
1782 end also m the Bdinntee of RTidence on the Trial of 
Hestingi To1 n 
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llio ])roRuni])lnoDs rnjnli Imd vcntiirod to (lis])ntcli a CIIA.P. xii 
DiowMip:(M* lo Il)(> o])|mn('nt of llio innii \vlio wnR 
ovciitii.'illy to !)(' iii!i‘^t(*r of liis forfuiioH ]'\)i fom* 
y(‘ms tlu' liniu'd (.'iipfoiidcaed by tliiR suit, laid burned 
111 IIsisliiinrc,’s liesiif, M’lien sin o])])oi (.unity oceui kmI 
foi giiitif^inp sit once tlie clsiiniK of juiblic juKticc 
and of piivsite ]OA(’n;i;(' Rucli sin ojipoi tunity Ilsist- 
nigs wiR not the nisin to ])siss liy It in not neees- 
hsiivto smciibc the uliole of Ins ])rooecdnigH u'lth 
regard to Cheit Singli to jiersonal lisitred. Tnde- 
]K‘ndently of t.lns feeling, he would ])iobsib]y hsive 
called u])on tlu' lajah for assistsiuce tou aids carrying 
on the war, and he A\ould have been justitied , he 
would ])iobably lime visited his nuiiKM’ous failures 
with sonic ]mnishinent ; and in this, too, lie would 
have been justified . but in the abscnice of the dsiik 
passion wdiicli had so long jankhal in his breast, he 
•vvonld have jiroceeded wath more calmness, moi’c 
dignity, sind more rcgaid to the couite.sy which tlie 
rank and jiosition of the iccmindsir demanded. To 
liumble to the dust the man Avho had onbnded him 
wasatiiumjdi which it was not in the nsituie of 
Hastings to foi-ego, w'hcn circumstances threw in Ins 
way the opjiortunity of enjoying it. He set his foot 
on the neck of his enemy, sind was hapjiy 

With the exjilanation atforded by himself, the 
conduct of Hastings towards Clieyt Singh sipjiearH 
perfectly in accordance with Ins general character; 
but the indiscreet revelation of his feelings is rc- 
maikable, as being in striking ojiposition to that 
character Disguise seemed to be natural to him. 
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CHAP xn. On all oocasionfl he Burroundod himself and his mo- 
taves 'With mystery Here is a stnking oxceptiom 
A d^ree of frankness, "wliich few men m snch a esase 
•vronld have manifested, for once mArkfl a commum- 
cation from Warren Hastmgs How is this to be 
accounted for^ By the strength of the passion 
which had waited years for gratification, and by the 
overwhelmmg sensation of triumph consequent on 
gratification when attained. Powerful must these 
feelings have been to overcome the caution of a man 
with whom concealment was not so much a habit as 
an instinot , which could mduce him for once to lift 
the veil which on no other occasion was ever re- 
moved , which could lead him, unabashed and un- 
dismayed, to expose to the pubho eye motives and 
feelings of which the suggestions of the most ordi 
nary prudence would have dictated the concealment 
— and this, too at a time when, under the avowed 
consaousness that some parte of his proceedmgs 
required explanation, and under the humihatmg 
sense of disappointment at the failure of his financial 
speculations, he was eeekiug to disarm hostility by 
apology * 

In carrying on the review of Hastings s conduct 
through the remarkable transactions in Benares, it 
IS pleasmg to be able to pass from ono portion of it, 
which certainly reflects no honour on Mm, to another 
^ where it would be a breach of justice to withhold 

the meed of praise For a time Hastings was m 
imminent danger, and no mnn under such circum 
stances could have displayed greater mtropidity 
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His attention was never diverted fiom public busi- chap xii 
ness to jieisonal safety , and surrounded by sources of 
alarm, lie continued, as far as was piacticablc, to carry 
ontbe coriespondence of government, not only with 
regaid to tbe alfairs of Benares, but to distant objects 
— to tbe negotiations with tbe Maliiattas and otbei 
important affaiis He could not fail to be anxious, 
even on pubhc gi’ounds, to be relieved fiom Ins 
perilous position ; but tbe consciousness of it neitbei 
distracted bis tlioiigbts noi impaired bis judgment 
When at Cbunargbui, m bourly expectation of an 
attack from tbe enemy, be seems to have discbaiged 
bis duties ^vltb as mucb coolness and self-possession 
as if be bad been in tbe council-ioom at Calcutta 
Tbis trait of character bas been thought to merit 
some especial notice, inasmuch as Hastings bad not 
enjoyed tbe advantage of a military education 
Mucb of tbe calmness displayed by militaiy men, 
under circumstances calculated to excite or dis- 
tract tbe mind, is, without doubt, to be attiibuted 
to tbe effects of habit and discipline. Hastings 
seems to have inherited fiom natuie this valuable 
gift, and at no part of bis bfe did be manifest it 
more eminently than when sui rounded by tbe diffi- 
culties in which bis rtsit to Benares bad involved 
bun. 

Tbe pumsbment of tbe zemindar of Benaies was 
not tbe only, nor indeed tbe pimcipal, object of 
Hastings’s visit m that quartei. He was to proceed 
from thence to Oude, tbe affairs of which country 
were m a most distracted state Tbe vizier bad pro- 
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CHAP xiL posed to meet Hastmgs at Benares but the un- 
expected occuiTonceB which Lad taken place ren- 
dered Hastmgs reluctant to receive him there, and 
a letter was dispatched to the vizier dissuadmg his 
advance The vizier, however, persisted in conung 
to meet the govemor-genem], who had thus no re- 
source but to receive him with a good grace The 
result of the visit was the conclusion of a new treaty 
between the Company b government and the vizier 
Before noticing its provisions, it will be proper to 
advert to a fact connected with the negotiation, not 
m itself very remarkable, hot rendered of import- 
ance by the eitmordlnory conduct of Hastmgs m 
relation to it. In the East, presents are mdispen- 
Bable anxihanes of negotiation, and at the period 
under review the natives had little reason to ex 
pect that European diplomatists would manifest 
any objection to confonmng in this respect to the 
custom of the country The vizier was m a state 
of the greatest pecuniary embarrasament, but tbia 
did not prevent an offer to the governor-general 
of a sum omoontuig to ten lacs of rupees, as a pn 
vate present. Hastmgs took the money and apphed 
it to the pubhc service Thus far therefore, he 
may be thought not deservmg of great blame, 
although it cannot be demed that, for his own ho- 
nour and that of his country it would have been far 
better that he should have refused to accept of any 
thing offered as a private advantage to himseLC and 
which the donor could not foil to beheve was to be so 
applied This was, mdeed not the first transaction 
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of the kind in 'svhich he had been involved On one chap xii 
occasion Cheyt Singh had tendered a small sum, as a 
piivatemark ofhisiespect for the governor-general, 
which \\as accepted* This, too, was applied to public 
pmposes ; but, at the same time, it afforded oppor- 
tunity for the emplo}Tnent of a series of disguises 
and misrepresentations on the part of Hastings, foi 
which, as the money w’as emploj^ed piopeily, though 
obtained dishonoui ably, it is difiicult to find a motive, 
excejit in the governor-generars unconquerable love 
of mystery. 

Hastings has been accused of intending to appro- 
priate it to himself, but the evidence does not sustain 
the charge The gift of the vizier, however, he cei- 
tainly destined to Ins personal benefit, and, in this 
instance, he entered on the purpose which he had in 
view in a manner fai more diiect than was usual 
■with him He did not advise tho Couit of Diiec- 
tois of the transaction until four months after it 
had taken place A part of the sum only had then 
been paid, for the vizier’s treasury did not overflow 
•with money for the remainder, bills had been 
given, the amount of which was eventually realized, 
though tardily, and 'with difficulty Havmg stated 
the fact to the Couit, and promised to render a 
faithful account, Hastings, without any preparation, 
or the suggestion of any reasons in support of the 
request, coolly added, “ If you shall adjudge the 
deposit to me, I shall consider it the most honour- 
able approbation and reward of my labours, and I 
wish to owe my fortune to your bounty ” The gift 
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CHAP xiL of a hondrod thousand pounds has not often been 
askod with BO httle ceremony* The apphcation 
was not comphed witb. 


* The reoenHj pahliih«d memain of Hastings ccntam a letter 
addreaed by the goremor gcDenl to Major Scott, hu agent m 
England. fnrJf.»Tng a copy of that Trhicli he had dl^iattdied to 
the Court of Dlrecton dalmmg the penonal benefit of the thkt a 
bounty In thu letter Haatmga aayi I am neither a pmde nor 
a h ypocrite. Had I incceeded as 1 had reason to ex pect m the 
ongmal objecta of my expedition I ahonld hare thought it. per 
hapa allowahle to eome pronuon for myself when I had 

ffPwl the Company's traaanry hot I am disappointed. I have 
added indeed, a large mcoom to the Company a rcvcnne and if 
Mr Middleton [resideDt at Lucknow] does hu doty I haro pro* 
Tided for the early payment of the debt dnc from the Nabob Vixier 
to the Company Bot these are not acqmntioiu of Their 

immediate mfioenee a not fdt, and will not be known at all tin 
long after the reeapt of these dispatches It win be known that 
onr recapti from Benares ware suspended for three months and 
during as Icmg a rmw at Lucknow It will be known that the 
pay and charges d the tem p um y brigade bare been thrown upon 
the Company and fhat aU the Nabob s penaumers bare been with 
drawn but the effect of my more useful arrangenmnt, thmlra to 
Mr Middletan yet remains to be accomplished. I return to on 
empty treasury which 1 left empty 1 wffl not Buffer it to be 
aud that I took more care of my own m ler es ts than of the pob- 
ho. nor that I made a ncnfice of the latter to the finmer — 
Vol n. page468 It is (hffloult to understand the boast with which 
the pasoge just quoted condudes In aakzng for a p r esen t of a 
hundred thousend pounds. Hastings had certamly manifested 
some regird to hn own interests and, as he states that the pnhho 
treasury was empty the famw chosen for prefer r i ng the request 
appears to tay the least, iqpidicious It it equally difficolt to 
understand what he means by aajing that if he bad succeeded 
as be had reason to expect,” he ahonld hare thought it, perhaps 
allowshle to make some pronsinn for “hirriwti*, when be had ffTIwt 
the Company s treasury How would be have made it ? Did 
he mean, that succeae would hsTe justified bim m accepting pre> 
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The visit of the vizier to Hastings -was, however, chap xii 
productive of more important results than the trans- 

sents, and applying them to Ins private use ? He knew that tins 
was unlawful He could not mean, that with better success he 
would haA e asked something from the gratitude of the Court of 
Directors, for he had done this under the circumstances which he 
deplores Had he succeeded better, he perhaps would have asked 
more , and if tins he his meaning, it might he a curious matter of 
speculation to consider how much more If he thought a hun- 
dred thousand pounds a reasonable remuneration of partial failure, 
how much would he have claimed as the reward of complete 
success ? 

The passage above quoted from the letter to Major Scott forms 
a curious subject of companson with the followmg, which is to be 
found m Hastmgs’ Narrative of his proceedings at Benares " Pos- 
sibly it may be suspected — and may God forgive those who know 
me and countenance the suspicion — I have no title to an ex- 
emption from it with others, that I was influenced by a secret 
and mercenary mterest ” The particular mode of promotmg 
such mterest from which Hastmgs proceeds to vmdicate himself 
— that of holdmg out threats to extort some pnvate advantage, 
without reference to pubhc mterests, is not chargeable upon him , 
hut as it appears, from his own testimony, that had he not met with 
disappomtments, one of those disappomtments hemg undoubtedly 
the failure to secure the treasures of Cheyt Smgh, he might have 
sought “ some provision for himself,” — some provision, it must be 
presumed, of larger amount than a hundred thousand pounds, 
the disclaimer of all mercenary mterest might have been made 
with less energy, and the solemn invocation of the Deity have 
been spared 

Hastmgs felt that his apphcation for the allotment of the ten 
lacs to himself was not hkely to pass as an ordinary request, 
which hemg granted or refused, the matter would be at an end 
He commences the letter to Major Scott, already quoted, by 
saymg, “ I have written a letter to the Secret Committee of the 
Court of Directors, which will be thought extraordmary , mdis- 
creet by my friends, and presumptuous by my enemies , — at least 
they wiU aflfect to thmk so ” and, in contemplation of a refusal, 
he concludes by saymg, " only prevent, if you can, the refusal 
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CHAP 3II fer of ten Inca of rnpees from that prmco to tho 
Company or their govcmor-genemL A new treaty 

bcLDg accompanied by abiue ** Concaoni tbat his apphaibon 
was not Hkely to find faronr either mth faends or foes — ontia 
patmg that its refosal might be accompanied by abnie, it teems 
strange that he ihonld hove preferred it, Why the pasnon of the 
g u r em or general for a fortone thonldi at this perticolar tune 
haTB raged with more tKan ferer heat why the lupoes of the 
Vixier of Oude shoold thus, beyond all other rupees bare capti 
rated hu lore why bis desire to a pprop riate them should hare 
been to Tioleut as to break down aQ the mounds of cautum and 
canceolment withm which he usually mtreoohed no one 

eeema to hare been able to conjecture. But, if his prudence failed 
htm his ngaoty was not at &Dlt. Precuely those results whidi 
he predicted followed. By his enenrura the request was regarded 
as presumptnoos by hit friends as m discreet." RGs bio- 
grapher after reUtmg the offer of the ruaer and its acceptance 
by Hasbogs thus conbDQes t bat he at the taine 

tnne, the only act, throughout the whole of his political career 
of which It u UDpoo^le to deny that it was at least, mjodtaous 
He communicated to the Court of Directors the fret of the pr es ent 
harmg been made and while he set forth his mode of applying it 
to the puhlio semce, he hasarded a request that by the court, it 
might be giTcn bock as a token of their appnml of his conduct 
What can I say about this ? It was clearly not the act of a 
dishonest man for sudi a one would hsTe pocketed the money 
without so much as allntEng to it m his commurucahoos with the 
India Hoose. It was not the act of a mercenary for Has- 
tings' s character was the reverse of mercenary It could not be 
the result of weakness for of weoknen no one will accuse him 
And what is more extraordinary »tm, it was a p T^nr s ^ ^Irlg of 
which almost to hii dying day he used to speak as if there could 
be but one opmiort respecting both the Justice of the rhum and 
the hardshq) of having it rejected. I am mdmed to thmV, there- 
fore that he must hare entertained on the subject news peculiar 
to hrmself, of wbicb nerer having heard th^rm discussed I 
give no account." — Gleigs Memoirs, voL u. p 457 It a quite 
evident that Hastings ■ views on the subject were peouhar to 
him sdf BDCe no one else entertained them and the biographer 
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Avas concluded between tlie British government and chap xii 
the ruler of Oude, one main object of which was to 
relieve the latter from buidens which he declaied 
himself unable to bear. His stipulated pa}unents 
to the Company had fallen gieatly into aireai ; the 
maintenance of the Biitish tioops in Oude was 
thio'wu upon the govenmient to which they be- 
longed; and though the chaige was regularly car- 
ried to the account of the vizier, theie seemed little 
01 no piospect of the icspective entries ever being 
neutrahzed by a lecoid of conespondmg payments 
on the opposite page Under these ciicumstances, 
the continuance of the Biitish foicc in Oude to 
its existing extent was, not without reason, re- 
garded by Hastings as desiiable for neither paity; 
the British government making an outlay which it 


nuglit, therefore, safely have expressed himself with less hesita- 
tion AVith regard to the cases supposed by him, for the sake of 
hemg refuted, it may he observed, on the first, that to pocket the 
money without notice might not have been altogether safe Has- 
tmgs may certainly he acqmtted of dishonesty in making the 
request, for there is nothing dishonest m simply asking for any 
thing, however extravagant and unseasonable the request may he , 
but to say that the act was not that of a mercenary man, because 
Hastmgs was not mercenary, nor the result of weakness, because 
he was not weak, is, in each case, palpably begging the question. 
To these suppositions, however, another might have been added 
Was the act, which the friends of Hastmgs can neither account 
for nor excuse, that of a desperate man ^ of one who discerned m 
the honzon the elements of a storm, which might be fatal to his 
power, and who, in the hope of alleviatmg the evils of his fall by 
the comforts of wealth, ventured one reckless cast for its attain- 
ment, with but httle hope, mdeed, of winnmg, but with the con- 
viction that he could lose nothmg — except character ? 
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CHAP xiL ccrald ill afford , the visier adding to a debt, already 
largOj which there was bnt little probability of being 
speedily reduced. It was, therefore, pronded by 
the new treaty that a portion of the Bntish force 
should be withdrawn Other reasons were assigned 
by the govern or-goneral m justification of this part 
of the treaty He alleged, and most probably with 
truth, that the distance at which the troops were 
placed from the government to which they were re- 
gponable exempted the officera firom due control, 
afforded opportunity for unwarrantable emoluments, 
and difiused the contagion of peculation and rapa- 
city throughout the army Further, he represented 
that the number of Bniish oflBcerre, civil and mih- 
tory at the court and m the service of the viner 
their vast Influence and enonnons emoluments, were 
not only mjunous to the revenue and anthonty of 
the pnnce, but exposed the British nation and go- 
vernment to the envy and resentment of the people 
of the country by excluding the visier s native ser- 
vants and adherents from honours and rewards to 
which they might reasonably aspire. In proof of 
the punty of his motives in consenting to a re- 
duction, Hastings appealed to the feots that he 
was thereby dmiimshing the patronage of himself 
and hiB coUeagues, and mcnrring the resentment of 
those mjunously affected by tbe arrangements, as 
well as of their long train of friends and connec- 
tions. 

The second article of the treaty, after reciting that 
great distress had arisen to the vuaer from the mili 
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taiy power and dominion assumed by tbe jagheerdars, chap xii. 
provided that tbe vizier should be at bberty to re- 
sume such jaghires as he might find necessary, with 
a reserve that, in all cases wheie the Company was 
guai’antee, the amount of the net collection should, 
on the resumption of the lands, be paid in ready 
money to the dispossessed jagheerdar, through the 
British resident. 

The third article related to Fyzoola Khan This 
was the chief whose protracted resistance had for 
some time deferred the final termmation of the Ro- 
hilla war ^ More fortunate than some of his com- 
pamons in arms, he obtained by treaty the grant 
of certain districts of considerable value, bindmg 
himself, in return, to retain m his service not more 
than five thousand troops, and iu time of war to 
assist the vizier with two or three thousand, Record- 
ing to his abihty To this treaty Fyzoola Khan 
was very anxious to obtain the guarantee of the 
Bntish government, and he finally succeeded On 
the bieaking out of the French war, the Enghsh 
sought assistance, from Fyzoola Khan Some was 
affoided, but not enough to meet their necessities 
or mshes, and the vizier was requested to demand 
fiom Fyzoola Khan the aid of five thousand horse 
The answer of the chief was to the effect that his 
force consisted of only two thousand horse and three 
thousand foot ; that the former were at the service 
of the Bntish government, and that part of them 
were actually so employed , but that the three 

* See page 47 
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CHAP xiL thousand foot ■were wanted at homo, and that with- 
out them the collections could not be made The 
govemor-general thought fit to regnid this answer as 
evasive, and, "with the concurrence of his council 
directed tho Bntish resident at Lucknow to demand 
three thousand horse from Fyzoola Khan The 
demand ■was made and refused , hut the refusal 
was softened by on offer to fiimish two thousand 
horse and ouo thousand foot , an offer which the 
instructions of the British negotiator did not permit 
him to accept The vizier, therefore, proposed the 
resumption of the jaghire of Fyzoola Khan and the 
third article of the treaty of Cbunarghnr declared 
that the chief had by his breach of treaty forfeited 
the protection of the English a declaration fol- 
lowed by a provision penmttmg the ■vuner, when 
time should smt,” to resume the jaghire, paying to 
the chief its value as recognized by tho treaty, after 
deducting the charges of the troops which he stood 
engaged to fomish by treaty ” the amount of 
which was to be paid to the Company 

It IS impossible to charactenzo these proceedmgs 
otherwise than as grossly miqnitouB. Fyzoola Khan 
■was bound to fruTush to the ■vizier “ two or throe 
thousand men, according to his abihty ” but nothmg 
■was stipulated as to the description of mom When 
aid is required, five thonsand instead of two or 
three, are demanded and these cavalry although 
the treaty does not give the right of msistmg that a 
single man shall he mounted The demand is then 
reduced so os to brmg it, •with respect to number 
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within the letter of the treaty ; but the “ ability” of chap xii 
Fyzoola Khan is assumed at the highest point, and 
three thousand men are called for They are offeied, 
but it is stiU insisted that the whole shall be cavalry, 
and upon the chieftain’s refusal to comply, it is so- 
lemnly declared that the treaty has been broken, that 
the guarantee of the British govemment has been 
Aiuthdrawn, and that the vizier may possess himself 
of his vassal’s lands whenever it shall smt his conve- 
mence It is tme, that it was alleged that Fyzoola 
Khan kept moie tioops than were allowed by the 
treaty, and that some deception had been practised 
as to the value of his jaghue Neither of these 
charges is improbable ; but it was upon his assumed 
failiue to furnish the military aid stipulated by the 
treaty that sentence of deposition was passed upon 
him. 

It cannot but be desuable to become acquainted 
with the precise views of the governor-general in the 
course pursued towards Fyzoola Khan Happily he 
has explamed them in a document which accompa- 
nied the tieaty of Chunarghm*, when transmitted to 
his colleagues His comment on the article relating 
to Fyzoola Khan commences thus — “ The conduct 
of Fyzoola Khan in refusmg the aid demanded, 
though not an absolute breach of treaty, was eva-* 
sive and uncandid ” The article to which Hastings 
was adverting assumes a breach of tieaty on the part 
of Fyzoola Khan, and visits it with punishment 
The man who subscribed this article on the part of 
the Bntish government says that theie was no ab- 

VOL IT Y 
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CHAP m eolnto breach of treaty According to tho pnTnto 
opinion of the govcmor-gonorah "which was qnito at 
Tononce with hiB public opinion, tho chief fault of 
Fywxila Khan was wont of candour "Well was it 
for Hastings that this offence was not always pun- 
ished with loss of office had such been the rule his 
name would scarcely haye found a place m tho his- 
tory of British Indio. Haying dotomuned the of- 
fence of Fyzoola KJinn the govemor-general pro- 
ceeds to misrepresent tho conditions of the treaty 
With which it was connected. “ The demand,” says 
he, “ was made for fiye thousand cayalry The en 
gngement m the treaty is, hterally, for five thousand 
horse and foot ” This assertion is untma Fyzoola 
Khan was restrained by treaty from keeping m his 
service more than five thousand men, hnt the 
amount of his assistaiice to the vizier as already 
stated was to be “ two or three thousand men ac- 
cording to his abihty ” Tho govomor-geneml pro- 
ceeds to observe, that the British government were 
in groat want of cavalry and m no want of infantry 
and complains that “ so scrupulous an attention to 
htornl expression, when a more hberal mterpretation 
would have been highly useful and acceptable to us, 
strongly marks his unfriendly disposition, though it 
may not impeach his fidehty ” — on extraordinary 
remark, hut leas extraordinary than that with which 
the governor-general cloees tho subject- I am of 
opmion that neither the vizier s nor the Compan) s 
mtorests would he promoted by depnving Fyzoola 
Khan of his mdependency, and I have, therefore, 
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reserved the execution of the agi’eement to an inde- chap xii 
finite term, and oui’ government may always mter- 
fere to prevent any ill effect from it It is thus 
attested by Hastings himself, that he not only 
pledged the British government to the recognition 
of an alleged fact — that Fyzoola Khan had broken 
the treaty with the vizier; while he privately avowed 
his conviction that the allegation was false, hut that 
he solemnly engaged, on the part of that govern- 
ment, that one of its allies should be peimitted to 
do that which Hastings did not think ought to be 
done, and which, in the very act of conceding, he 
had taken precautions to prevent ' Volumes of ela- 
borate disquisition could not leveal the character of 
Hastings so completely as the few sentences of com- 
ment on the third article of the tieaty of Chunar- 
ghur, which he has left for the information of pos- 
terity. It IS foi this leason that the transactions 
in which Fyzoola Khan was concerned have been 
dwelt upon at some length Neither m themselves, 
nor in theii results, aie they of any importance , but 
as illustrating the character and the pohcy of one 
who acted so conspicuous a part on the stage of In- 
dian pohtics as did Hasting, they acqmie an inci- 
dental value which gives them a title to be lescued 
from oblivion. Hastmgs, always vehement m up- 
holding the wisdom and virtue of his own acts, 
could not rouse the zeal of self-laudation to the 
pitch of defending his conduct mth regard to Fy- 
zoola Khan He attiibuted it to the huiry and 
agitation consequent on his situation at Chunaighui, 

y2 
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CHAT XU but it would be doing iiynstice to Hastings’s calm in 
trepidity to accept the excuse Danger never de- 
prived Warren Hastmgs of self-command , and, as 
at the very moment when ho was pretendmg to gra- 
tify the vizier by surrendering to him the territories 
of Fyroola TTImn ho provided for defentmg the ob- 
ject, it is clear that neither his usual coolness nor 
hifl usual craftiness had deserted him Hastings at 
Cbunarghur was all that he had ever been elsewhere 
— the crooked and reckless pobtician, but the calm 
and dauntless rnan Tn qmttmg this subject it is 
only necessary to state, that ryzoola Khan was not 
dispossessed of his dominions — that his military ser- 
vice was ultimately commuted for a pecuniary pay- 
ment, on which occasion Hastmgs gave a true ver- 
sion of the treaty between tbe viner and his depen 
dant, and represented the great advantages of thus 
getting nd of an article of a treaty which was 
of such a tenour and so loosely worded, that the 
vuder could never have derived any real advantage 
from it.” 

The fourth article of the new treaty with the 
vizier related to the withdrawal of the British reai 
dent from Fmruckabad, and requires no notice here 
All these articles war© suggested hy the vizier and 
conceded for his grotafioation In return, the go- 
vernor-general demanded nothing but offered to 
the vizier abundance of good advice with respect to 
the reduction of unnecessary expense, and the rogu 
lar and orderly management of his finances, to 
which the prmc© engaged to attend 
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The second article of the treaty, that which le- chap xii 
lated to the general lesmnption of jaghiies, was the 
most important m its consequences Among those 
affected by it were two females of high lank — one 
the mother of the reignmg piince, the other his 
giandmother. These ladies were endowed with 
jaghires for their mamtenance, which weie now 
doomed to confiscation ; thus leavmg them depen- 
dant for their future support on the good pleasure of 
the Yizier, or on the power and inclination of the 
Bntish goyemment to compel him to perform his 
engagements. The begums knew the character of 
then* miserable relative too well to place any confi- 
dence in him, and the recent conduct of the gover- 
noi -general was not such as could lead them to en- 
tertain much respect for English faith. 

In addition to the jaghires with which they were 
endowed, the begums possessed consideiable trea- 
sure The vizier had long coveted the possession of 
this; and Hastmgs, feehng that nothing could be 
more convement to the finances of the British go- 
vernment than a transfer, to the vizier, of wealth 
which would immediately undergo a second transfei 
to the treasury of Bengal m hqmdation of his debt, 
strenuously recommended the execution of the vi- 
zier’s long-chenshed wish. It is true that to the 
younger begum the good faith of the Biitish go- 
vernment had been pledged for the protection of her 
property In consideration of sums amounting to 
moie than six bundled thousand pounds, advanced 
by hei to meet the exigencies of her son, the Com- 
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CHAT UL pony had Bolomnly goanmtood to her the foil and 
entire enjoyment of her estates, ofibcts, and jag- 
hires* Subsequently to this agreement, both ladies 
had occasion to seek the protection of the British 
government against their relation, and its mterference 
was afforded m a manner which evmced a just ap- 
preciation of the respective positions of all the par- 
ties concerned In favour of the elder begum who 
had no claim of right upon the Company s govern- 
ment, the resident at Oude was directed simply to 
remonstrate With regard to the younger begum, 
whose property that government had bound itself to 
defend, a higher tone was assumed. The resident 
was directed to afford her support m nil the rights 
she possessed in virtue of the treaty concluded be- 
tween her and her son, under the guarantee of the 
Company Notwithstanding this treaty— notwith- 
standmg the Fubsequent formal recognition of its 
binding force, Hastmgs had by an equally solemn 
instrument, consented to the deprivation of the be- 
gum of her jaghire, and to the confiscation of her 
moveable property It was necessary to find reasons 
for the spohatiom The two following are those 
assigned by Hastings and his fhends — First, that 
the wealth of the younger begum belonged of right 
to the reigmng pnnce , that it had either been im- 
properly ahenated from him by his father and prede- 
cessor or fraudulently appropriated by his mother 
and that her retention of it was at variance with the 
Mahometan law Secondly that both the bogmns 
wro actuated by feelings of hostihty to the British 
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government ; that they had encouraged the rebellion chap xii. 
of Cheyt Singh, and had excited disturbances in 
other places. The first of these leasons is not veiy 
fomiidable. If the begum had really no right to the 
-wealth which she possessed, how came the British 
government to recognize the existence of hei light, 
and formally engage to defend it ^ The objection, 
if valid, came too late. The goveinoi-geiieial and 
council were precluded by their o-vmi acts from 
taldng advantage of it. 

The second head of j'ustification — the charge of 
hostility to the English — rests on a vast mass of do- 
cumentary testimony, the analysis of which would 
fatigue -without enlightening the reader. It must 
suffice to observe, that it consists of hearsay evi- 
dence of the loosest and most unsatisfactory cha- 
racter, scarcely meriting any sort of notice, and cer- 
tainly far from sufficient to justify such a measure as 
the plunder of two women of high rank of all that 
they possessed An extraordinary effort was made 
to give importance to this e-sddence by the mode in 
which it was taken. It consisted of a vast number 
of affidavits, which were sworn before the chief jus- 
tice of the Supreme Court of Calcutta and the 
judge of the Sudder Dewanny Adawlut. It will be 
recollected that the two titles do not designate two 
persons : Sir Elijah Impey, charged -with the admi- 
nistration of justice in two courts subsistmg under 
two different authorities, found time, not-withstand- 
ing, to exercise magisterial functions which do not 
appear to have devolved upon him in virtue of 
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CHAP UL IiJb connection with either Hib stormy contests 
with the goTemor-gonoml lulled into the most 
Boothing calm, he was now ready to lacquey the 
heels of the same goTemor-general for no higher 
purpose thnn that of hcarmg aflidavits sworn at a 
place where this leviathan of judicial digmty could 
not, either as a Kings or Company s judge, pre- 
tend to any jnnsdiotion The plan onginated with 
the chief justice himself Hastmgs was preparmg a 
narrative to vmdicate his own conduct m relation to 
Benares and Oude Tenderness for the reputation 
of the governor general Induced the learned judge 
to suggest, with more seal than pohtoness, that the 
people of England would not beheve Hastmgs on 
his own word, and that it would be advisable to 
support his statement by affidavits. The govemo> 
general thereupon inquired whether Sir Elijah Ira- 
pey would receive the necessary affidavits, and the 
ever ready judge promptly comphed. The resident 
and his assistant appear generally to have procured 
the depositions, the chief justice swore the party 
offering them, and thus was this remarkable body of 
evidence collected.* 

The execution of the design which Hastings had 
thus prepared to justify was, however more tardy 
than he had either wished or expected. From thm 
dity or some other cause the vixier was slow m car- 
rying out the views which he appeared to entertain 
m common with the governor-general. On the part 
of the begums there was neither timidity nor vacil 
• of Endmce on tbo Trial of Hattingi toL l. 
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lation They remonstrated against the impending chap xii 
alienation of their piopeity. They prepared to fol- 
low lip remonstiance by lesistance, and so formi- 
dable did their preparations appear to the Biitish 
resident, that he requested a regiment of sepoys to 
support the vizier’s officers. It is here necessaiy to 
observ'e, that Mr. Biistow, who had been reluctantly 
re-appointed to the office of resident at Oude, in 
consequence of the compact uuth Fiancis, had been 
agam removed, and his place supplied by Hastings’s 
attached follower, Mr. hliddleton This was m open 
disiegard of the ordeis of the Court of Directors ; 
but such acts on the pai-t of the governor-general 
had become so fiequent, that they scarcely call for 
notice, except where it is necessary to enable the 
reader pioperly to understand the events piesented 
to him. 

The governor-general, resolved that the designs of 
the vizier should not miscairy for want of a sufficient 
force, proposed to answer the call of Mr. Middleton 
with an extraordinary degiee of liberality Instead 
, of one legiment, he directed the march of four, 
with a field train , but the lesident was apprehen- 
sive that the approach of so numerous a force would 
be disagieeable to the vizier, and on his suggestion 
its march was counteimanded In the mean time 
Mr Middleton applied himself to qmcken the flick- 
ering energy of the vizier, and at length obtained his 
authority to seize the kellah at Fyzabad, m which the 
youngei begum resided This was effected without 
bloodshed by a regiment of Biitish sepoys, supported 
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CHAP HI bj' a portion of the viricr s troope , the force ■which 
hud been collected for tho defence of the dwelling 
retiring and dm'wmg np in front of another house 
belonging to the elder begnin, to which the younger 
lady had previooBly withdrawn* Tho yfrier there- 
upon issued an order requiring all armed men, ex- 
cept his own troops,* to depart beyond the preemete 
of the town under pam of bemg attacked Some 
delay took place m yielding obedience to tho order, 
but the two prmcipal eunuchs attached to the esta- 
blishment of the younger begum surrendering them- 
selyes, the town was soon e'vacuated by their armed 
followers After on mtervalofa few days, an arrange- 
ment ■was made, the begum undertaking to surren- 
der all the treasure which hod belonged to the foiv 
mer -nxier 

The process of surrender commenced bnt pro- 
ceeded ■with a tardmess proportioned to the repng- 
nance with which it •was undertaken. To qmoken 
its progress, the two confidential advisers of the 
begum were put m irons and restramed from food* 
To reheve themselves, these persons entered into an 
engagement for the payment of a large sum, but, m 
folfillmg its terms, the -usual proportion of oriental 
delay and evasion was not ■wanting * After various 
attempts to extort payment by appeals to the fears 
of the prisoners, they were removed to Lucknow 

* The “Rnghih troope were of comwe excepted from the opem 
turn of this order ; bat thu u not stated in the aothontj on which 
this pert of the narrstiTe rests a letter of Mr Middletoa 13th 
Janoary 1762 reporting tho erents to the goremor-generaL 
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The following letter was addressed to the officer of chap xii. 
the guard there by Mr. Johnson, the acting resident. 

The Nabob having determined to inflict corporal 
punishment upon the prisoners under your guard, 
this is to desire that his officers, when they shall 
come, may have fiee access to the prisoners, and he 
permitted to do with them as they shall see proper ; 
only taking care that they leave them always under 
your charge ” It is not clear whether the mfliction 
of direct torture were actually mtended, or whether 
this letter was only a new expedient to work upon 
the fear of the miserable prisoners, in the expecta- 
tion of drawing forth a little more money. There 
is no proof that the order was ever acted upon, and 
as the prisoners do not appear to have complained 
of any severities exceeding those that they had pre- 
viously suffered, the presumption is, that impnson- 
ment, fetters, and deprivation of food, constituted 
the sum of their sufferings Still it is lamentable 
to find the name of a servant of the British govern- 
ment attached to a letter, avowedly sanctioning the 
use of torture, as the means of extorting money. 

Nor can it even he demed that, to a certain extent, 
the practice had been previously employed, and 
without resortmg to the vizier’s authority as a screen. 

The irons fixed on the hmhs of the prisoners were 
not imposed for the purpose of security, hut because 
it was judged that the pain and inconvenience pro- 
duced by them would render the wearers anxious to 
purchase ease by the surrender of treasure, and it 
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CHAP xn cannot be eren pretended that the withholding of 
food could hayo any other object. 

While the begums sorrantH wore tremblmg in 
captiyity at Lucknow, the palace of the begums at 
Fyzabod was blockaded But these violent mea- 
sures being found at last to &il of producing any 
adetjuate effect, the begums wero relieved from the 
presence of their besiegers, and their long suffering 
servants set at Lberty 

The joy of the latter at their dehverance is repre- 
sented as bomg deeply offectmg , weak, timid, and 
considerably advanced m years, these persons were 
bttle calculated to meet the trials to which they 
were exposed It seems impossible to exempt 
those to whom they owe their sufferings from the 
charge of cruelty or to deny that the senes of tmns- 
actions, of which those sufferings form part, present 
a very discreditable passage in the history of the 
connectioii of England and Indio. The precise share 
of the discredit which is dne to the governor-general 
has been questioned , but it would be difficult to 
exonerate hhn from any portion of it To the seirure 
of the jaghire which had been guaranteed to the 
younger begum by the Bntish government he gave 
hiB deliberate assent The seizure of the treasures 
seems to have been on after thought, and it was 
suggested by the vizier that it should be regarded as 
a substitute for the mtended confiscation of the 
jaghires. Hostmgs entirely approved of the design 
of appropriating the hoarded wealth of the begums. 
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but not as a ransom for tbeir lands. He insisted chap xii. 
that both should be taken, and, with some reluc- 
tance, the Yizier yielded Hastmgs, it must be 
added, expressed great disapprobation of the conduct 
of the resident, Mr. Middleton; but it was not on 
account of his iigour, but of his moderation He 
was too slow in fulfilhng the orders of the gOYemor- 
general to place the begums entirely at the mercy 
of the vizier. Such was the language of Hastmgs ; 
such were his views with regard to the parties agamst 
whom the proceedings were mainly dnected The 
cruelties inflicted upon the unhappy seivants of the 
begums are not attnbutable to any positive orders 
of Hastings, but he was apprized of them shortly 
after they commenced, and it does not appear that 
he even expressed any disapprobation of them He 
was resolved that money should be obtained, and he 
was never scrupulous as to the means by which an 
object upon which his mind was fixed was to be 
achieved 

His situation has been urged m his defence, and 
his situation was undoubtedly difiicult and penlous. 

With an exhausted treasury, he had to find the 
means of carrying on expensive wars But if Has- 
tmgs might dispossess the begums of their property 
merely because he wanted it, he might have taken 
the same course with regard to any other parties, 
and those ladies were unfortunate in being the most 
convement objects of plunder. Hastmgs, however, 
contended that the penalties inflicted upon the 
begums were just, and if so, he requiies not the plea 
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CHAP xiL of necessity If on tho other hxmd, tljo begmns 
were treated with injustice, the necessities of tho 
govemor-genoml cannot alter the character of the 
acts which ho eanctionod and enforced^ A state, 
llho an individual must supply its necessities by 
honest means. 

With states, mdeed, as well as with individuals, 
want is often the incentive to crime. Vanons in 
stances of this arc to be found in the early history 
^f Bntish dominion m Indio. Jaffier AIi Khan was 
dethroned, and Meer Cossim elevated to his place, 
because the British treasury was empty Hastings 
engaged m the RohiUa war from a similar motive 
and the spoliation of the begums can claim no more 
respectable ongm Such acts are mcapable of sohd 
defence, and their moral deformity is so stnkmg as 
scarcely to need exposure. The plea of necessity 
IS that of the sturdy mendicant or the vagrant 
freebooter, and it is disgraceful to rulers, professing 
to govern in the spirit of justice and civibaation, to 
have recourse to it. The story of the errors and 
cunning of those who have thus sacnficed nght to 
apparent expediency is not without valu^ as a warn 
mg to those who occupy sumlar high stations and 
are subject to the like responsibihtieig. It suggests 
the importance of a careful improvement of the 
resources of the oountnes which they govern, and a 
careful administration of their finances, m order to 
avert that pressure of necessity under which tho 
honour of pubhc men has so often been lost, and 
that of their country unpaired Nor is this the only 
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lesson afforded : tlie unanimous judgment of honest 
and impai’tial men has stamped with reprobation the 
moie than equivocal acts by which Hastings and 
others have, at various times, sought to relieve the 
distresses of the state which they governed. Such 
will he the lot of those, if any should unhappily be 
found, who shall follow their example. They will 
purchase piesent ease at the price of permanent 
disgrace. This is to he remembered, when necessity 
calls for extraordmaiy measures to meet it. No 
management can command unvarying financial pros- 
peiity; no wisdom of administration can ensure 
exemption from revemes. Misfortune may oveitake 
the most prudent lulers and frustrate the most 
judicious plans At such moments, when the ques- 
tion arises, what is to he done to reheve the presence 
of distress? self-respect, if all other motives be 
wantmg, should suggest the answer — any thing 
within the limits of justice and honour — ^nothmg 
beyond them. 

The meeting of Hastmgs and the vizier at Chu- 
narghur took place m September, 1781. The rest 
of the yeai was consumed m endeavourmg to force 
the courage of the vizier to the point necessary for 
executmg the views of the governor-general The 
fii-st pait of the yeai 1782 was occupied in the vio- 
lent proceedings for obtaming possession of the wealth 
of the begums, which have been related. Violent 
as they were, they appealed to the governor-general 
too tame; and his displeasure on this occasion, as 
has ah’eady been noticed, was intimated m no eqm- 
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A.D. 1782. 
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CHAT Tn vocal toms to tho resident, Mr Middleton At last, 
this long-patronized favonnto of Hastings rolin- 
qnlshed the ofiBco m irhich Hastings hod portina 
cionsly noLalntamed him, and his place "wns suppbed 
by Mr Bnstow, a man towards whom tho govemor- 
genernl had always manifested the most bitter hosti 
hty, and m whom he bad repeatedly declared ho 
could place no confidence Two years before this 
extraordinary appointment took place. Hostings had 
thus eipreasod hnnself m a private letter — ** The 
wrotch, Bnstow is gone to Lucknow If he at- 
tempts to do mischief there, I will recal him. Bor 
God s sake, help to rid me of so unworthy an anta- 
gonist, and to gam me tho pnvilege of employing 
my own instruments, if the future salvation of the 
Company is to be left to my care I will not em- 
ploy Bnstow though my life should be the forfeit of 
my refusaL"* He did, however at no great dis- 
tance of time, employ the mHu whom he hod stigma- 
tized as “ a wretch ” and at the very place where he 
had expressed an apprehension that he might do 
mischief this too although there was apparently no 
proqiect of his life bemg endangered by refusal To 
unravel the mystery which hangs over this appomt- 
ment would be difilcnlt, if not impossible, and the 
subject is of 80 little pubho interest, that the result, 
if attainable, would not repay the necessary labour 
Hastmgs appears to have ascribed the appomtment to 

* See Glcig b Mexnoo* of HiBtmgi, tdL E. page 336 It u 

not itmted to vhom letter \raB eddraaed but it may be pre 
tmned tbit it wax to Mr Bobran 
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a desire to gi’atify one of liis colleagues in council,^ chap xii 
but bis habitual dissimulation renders this doubtful 
One point, at least, is clear; it would aigue little ac- 
quaintance with the character of Hastings to suppose 
that he was influenced by the opinion of the Court 
of Directors in favour of Mr Biistow To whate'V^eP 
his conduct might be o^ving, it was certainly not to 
this 

As might be expected, Mr Bristow gave no 
greater satisfaction than his predecessor, and a few 
months after his appointment the governor-general 
proposed his lecal. The proposal was i ejected by 
his colleagues, and Mr Bristow was peimitted to 
letain his office a little longer.f Hastings, however, 

* See Gleig’s Memoirs of Hastmgs, vol u page 133 

t The council at this time consisted of the governor-general, Mr 
Wheler, Mr Macpherson, formerly agent to the Nabob of Arcot 
(whose nse to high station in the Company’s service will hereafter 
be adverted to), and Mr Stables, previously, like Mr Wheler, a 
director Hastmgs was much annoyed by their opposition, and 
had they possessed the energy of Clavermg, Monson, and Francis, 
a repetition of the stormy scenes of former days might have taken 
place Hastmgs, m one of his letters to his agent m England, 

Major Scott, draws the characters of his colleagues m a maimer 
which, if not imphcitly to be trusted, nevertheless deserves to be 
quoted as pourtraymg his ovra feehngs towards them Hastmgs 
says, “ You will v onder that all my council should oppose me 
so do I But the fact is this , Macpherson and Stables have 
mtmudated Wheler, whom they hate, and he them, most cordially 
Macpherson, who is himself all sweetness, attaches himself ever- 
lastingly to Stables, blows him up mto a contmual tumour, which 
he takes care to prevent from subsiding and Stables, from no 
other cause that I know, opposes me with a rancour so uncom- 
mon, that it extends even to his own friends, if my wishes chance 
to precede his own m any proposal to serve them In council he 

VOL II Z 
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cHAj xiL noTer yielded a purpose, if it "WDro possible to carry 
it , if foiled m one attempt, bo bad recouiBo to ano- 
ther, differing somoTvbat m character or in the means 
of maLing it Ho now proposed the nbohtion of the 
Bntiah readoncy atOndo,and thereetomtion of power 
to the native authorities. This proposal was discussed 

fits colkj and lOant, waiting to dedaie his opmion when mme is 
recorded t or if he speaks it is to ask questkins of catiI or to con 
trai£ct, m Itngosge not ver j gnarded and with a tone of Intnlertfa 
whidi I ihoold mbearfrom an equal, and which aften throws me 
off the guard of my pmdoice for my dear Scott, I havonot that 
collected firmness of mind which I once possessed, and which gare 
me such a snpenonty m my contests whh ClaTenng and his 
associates — Glelg8MemomofHa8tings,ToLui.pegcs 191 122 
In another part of the nine letter HasUngs wntes I stay moat 
relactantly on every acoorait, for my hinds am as effectnaUy 
bound as they were m theyear 1776 but with this difreienee. that 
there is no kad snbstitQted to mine- —Ibid, page 129 Is 
another letter to M^or Scott, Haitmgs agam grres flow to hia 
sBDfameota of his colleegties After assigning fear of the mqumes 
and proceedings then m progress at home as one of the motiYes 
of thmr condoot, snH steting that Mr Wbelsr had confessed it, 
be nyi As to the other two they roedred an eeily hint from 
their fnends not to attach themselres to a fiJlm in te rest, and 
they took the flrvt occasiosi to prore tlmt, if I was to be removed, 
their reiaortl was not to follow as a necessary consequence of 
thar oonnectum with me by oppotmg me on errery occasioo on 
the most popnltr grounds, on the plsa of economy and obedienoe of 
orders which they apply mdiscruninately to erery meamre which 
I reo ommen d, snd Mr Stables with a ipmt of ranoonr which 
nothing can equal but hia Ignorance. Hia fidend with tTi^ 
most imposmg talents and an elegant and Tmf#ia«ing flow of 
words knows as Ihtie of bosmeas as be does, pn/1 Mr ‘Whcler is 
really a man of buahiess yet I cannot mT u m fw b?m of it, nor 
persuade him to tmst to his own snpenonty He them 
and is nnpliatly guided by them snd so ho always will be by 
those who command him and poveas at the —ttw^ timi^ • mafonty 
of voices — -IbuL pages 146 146 
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by tlie members of council tbrougb several days, chap xii. 
towards the close of tbe year 1783, and Hastings a d 1783 
tiiumpbed He subsequently tendered bis own 
sei vices to pioceed to Lucknow, and, though op- 
posed in council, he succeeded in carrying this 
point also On the 17th Febiuaiy, he departed on A'D 1784 
his journey, and, passing through Benares, had an 
oppoitimity of witnessing the -wi etched state of the 
distiicts foimerly administered by Cheyt Singh 
The manager first appointed to act for the rajah had 
been dismissed, because he did not make his pay- 
ments with punctuahty His successor, acting upon 
the principle that the sum fixed for the revenue 
must be collected, had subjected the inhabitants to 
terable exactions, which, together with a long con- 
tinued drought, had reduced the country to devasta- 
tion. At Luclmow, wheie he ariived on the 27th 
March, the pimcipal business of Hastings was to 
make airangements for the payment of the vmier’s 
debt to the Company, but he also took the ojipoitu- 
mty of restoiing to the begums a portion of the 
jaghues of which they had recently been violently 
deprived. This act is moie difficult to be accounted 
for than that by which the ladies were despoiled 
It IS true that the treatment of the begums had been 
severely animadverted upon at home, but Hastings 
was not in the habit of paying much attention to 
such circumstances , and it is somewhat remarkable 
that, after denouncing the princesses as the inveterate 
enemies of the Biitish government, watching foi 
opportunities of undeimimng it and anxiously de- 

z 2 
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ciiAP XU Siring its destruction, lio now spoke of both ladies ns 
being entirely m his interest, and expressed his 
behef that their influence with the vizier would be 
exercised beneficially for the country which he re- 
presented * The reader who has followed the his- 
tory of Hostings to this period will however, have 
become accustomed to these sudden changes, and 
have ceased to feel any surprise at them On the 27th 
A D 17 B 4 of August Hastings quitted Lucknow, and on his 
way through Benares endeavoured to restore some 
degree of order the country being almost without a 
government Ho arrived in Calcutta early in No- 
vember and in February following embarked for 
England 

* See hu letter to Mn Halting:* (then m Englcnd) m rol u 
of • Memoov 
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CHAPTER XIII 

By an act of parliament passed in the year 1779, 
the poMTei-s of the existing government of Bengal 
■were continued for one year f by another act, passed 
in 1780, they -s^-eie renewed for one year more In 
1781 an act Avas passed, by which the right of 
the Company to their exclusive trade, and to the 
territorial possessions of India, Avas confiimed to 
them until the expiiation of three yeais’ notice to be 
given by parliament after the 1st of Maich, 1791 
In the same session an act was passed to remedy the 
abuses of the Supreme Court, f This session also 
produced the appomtment of a select and a seciet 
committee of the House of Commons on Indian af- 
fairs, the one proposed by the opposition, the othei 
by the mimster Each committee made numerous 
and voluminous repoits 

India, indeed, contmued to occupy, m an unusual 
degree, the attention of paihament In May, 1782, 
a resolution, condemnatoiy of the conduct of Hast- 
ings, Avas voted by the House of Commons, and the 
Couit of Directors resolved to lecal him In the 
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As noticed at page 129 


t See note on page 148, 
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CHAP 3311 general court Hastings "mis more fortunate, a consi 
dorable miyonty declaring against his rocal 

Otter resolutions subsequently passed the House 
of Commons, afieoting various persons, and among 
thorn the Kings chief justice, tho Company’s chief 
judge of the Snddor Dowaniiy Adawlut, and the 
govemor-gonoral s taker of affidavits. Sir Elyah Im- 
pey Tho House addressed tho Croum, praymg for 
his recal and an order to that effect was transmitted 
Impeachment "was threatened but not carried mto 
effect. 

A penod was approachmg when tho excitement 
previously existing on Indian nflaire, great os it had 
been, was to be mcreased The ministry of Lord 
North had fallen early in the year 1782 Tho feeble 
and short-hved adminietmtions of the Marquis of 
Rockingham and Earl of Shelburne followed m suc- 
cession, The latter was destroyed by the force of the 
united parties of Mr Fox and Lord North, whose 
trmmph introduced a cahmet famous m tho history of 
Bntish party as the coalition ministry Tho two sec- 
tions of which this ministry was composed had been 
long engaged m determined hostility to each other 
The habitual urbanity of Lord North had restramed 
him from indulging m the fonous invective of his 
opponents, but the violence of their language to- 
wards him had been unmeasured yet they were 
now his aUies — a common desire to storm the seat 
of power having brought together men whose dif 
ferences appeared irreconcilablo They had suc- 
ceeded the seals of office were theirs, but not the 
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confidence of tlie Crown, noi the good-will of the chap xiii 
people. By the King they were hated Mi. Fox 
and his ]iaity he had long disliked, and his late fa- 
vourite, Loid North, hy his union with that paity, 
had lost for ever the confidence of his Majesty, 
which he had before so laigely enjoyed AYitli 
the people the new nnnistiy was eminently unpopu- 
lar, the monstrous sacrifice of principle which had 
been made for its formation having disgusted honest 
and consistent men of all paities. Still the minis- 
try was strong ; it had the support of a vast majo- 
rity of the great and powerful families of the coun- 
tiy, and on this gi'ouud it hoped to defy the imited 
hostility of King and people 

At tins time eveiy man could declaim on the mis- 
govemment of India, and every man was piepaied 
with a remedy ; it would have been strange, there- 
fore, if a mimstiy, so bold and, m then own behef, 
so strong, should have shrunk fiomthe task of le- 
forming Indian affair’s The coalition ministry en- 
tered office in April, 1783. On the 18th of Novem- a.d i783 
her following, Mr Fox, one of the secretaries of 
state, moved for leave to bring m a bill “ for the 
better government of om* territorial possessions and 
dependencies m India” Having prepared the way, 
by attacking the East-India Company and all per- 
sons connected with it, Mr. Fox proceeded to ex- 
pound the plan which himself and his colleagues had 
prepared for its annihilation All power, commer- 
cial as well as political, was to be taken from the 
Company and trausfeired to two boards one to 
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xm consist of seven persons, to hold office for a term of 
years, nnder Tvliose control the ■whole goveromont 
of India was to be placed , the other to he com- 
posed of a larger nninher of persons to bo called 
ftssistantB, "who ■were to manngo the commercial 
bnamees, but subject to the control of the chief 
board of seven. The members of these boards wero 
to be appomted m the first instance by parhoment 
■ — that IS, they were to be appointed by the coahtion 
ministry Subsequently ■vacancies m the supreme 
board were to be supphed by appomtmont of 
the King m the mfenor, by election by the pro- 
pnetors of EasUindIa stooV. These regulations 
exposed the objects of the contnvera of the plan, and 
proved them to have been poTver and patronage. 
The members of the supreme board, it has been seen 
were to be nominated by the minister, either m par- 
liament or in the ciceet. The members of the 
inferior board were, after the first appomtments, to 
be elected by the proprietors of East-India stock 
Why -were the first appomtmente excepted ^ There 
can be but one answer Because the ministry 
Tfanted the pewer of providing for some hungry 
dependents The ■whole patronage of India, too, was, 
directly or indirectly tranaferred to the mmistry 
It was to be exercised by se'ven persons, nominated 
m the first instance by a parliament in which the 
voice of the nmuster -was predominant, and subeo- 
qnently by the minister for the time being in the 
name of the King It was to be transferred firom a 
quarter where it could rarely if ever be used for po- 
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litical piu’poses, to hands by which it would neyer be chap xiii, 
employed for any other purpose. Fiom one section 
of the cabinet, tins perhaps might have been ex- 
pected Lord Noith and his fi lends had been 
charged, whether justly or unjustly, by their former 
opponents and present colleagues, with a disposition 
to favoui aibitrary piiuciples ; but how was the plan 
to be reconciled to the doctiines of the other section 
of the administmtion — of the men who had always 
professed to dread the extension of ministeiial in- 
fluence, and who avowed a belief “ that the power of 
the Crown had increased, was increasing, and ought 
to be diminished^” — ^how could they support a project 
for adding a vast mass of the most desirable patro- 
nage to that already possessed by the ministiy, and 
thus increasing an influence which they lepiesented 
as threatemng to overwhelm the liberties of the 
countiy ^ The ansAver is, when they mdulged in de- 
nouncing the growing mfluence of the Crown or the 
ministry, they were out of oflice, and with no imme- 
diate piospect of dispensing that influence which they 
piofessed to abhor — they were now m oflSce, and their 
new position was so agreeable, that they were anxious 
to letam it as long as possible Mr. Powys, a county 
member who took a conspicuous pait m the debate, 
imagined the great leader of the popular section of 
the cabinet to express himself m this manner* “ I 
have now forced myself into a most exalted station ; 
the people, by whose means I reached it, begin, how- 
evei, to think less of me than before. But still I 
have gieat influence in the counti’y. I have formed 
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CHAT xm connoctions "vnth taany of the first fiumlies in the 
kuigdom — families of the highest rank and most 
difltmguiBhcd character, Tvho ore all combmed to 
gupport my administmtion I have joined a party 
■which I had driYen two years ago from the holm of 
govonimont, by my unremitted exertions for years 
together But as my populanty is on the wane, 
I -will moke good use of my time the whole 
Indies phnll for this reason contribute to the 
eplcndour and permanence of my power I will 
take advantage of the lemth of my power to 
build mo a golden fortress m the midst of the land 
of promise That fortress I will not only render 
impregnable, but gamson -with a select number of 
picked fnends and chosen adherents, on whose zeal 
and attachment I can safely rely — o fortress which 
no contingency shall be able to assail ■with success — 
which will neither yield to the call of the people 
nor the mclmation of tho sovereigm*’* 

* HKnttr d ■ PuHaiDCiiUaTy History toL ttGi. page 1810 
Among the paMBgtti moot deanrmg iu)tice in the demotes sruizig 
on Fox a Bait India B31« aome ohserratiQiia of Mr Beanfby may 
be referred to He aeid, Hzamine the eiT ec ta which ayatem 
win hare on the ngiita of the India Company— «XBian>e the ef 
fecta it win hare on the Bnbah conflUtnbon — yon win fiml it 
emharntfaed wrth difflcnlties withcmt end — evilf of tmeommon 
magnitude nae upon the new Thu bin arowediy abrogates the 
Company • charter Charters Sir are not Hke other laws, repeal 
able at the win of the legialatnre they are compacti anH cannot 
be jnitly csncelled without the emuent of both the contracting 
psrttea. That pgrTmincpt has a right to interfere m prescribing 
the mode in ^Huch the Campeny s temtonsl possesauns ■b«T1 be 
goremed do doubt can be entertained for inch mt erfaeu co un 
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The ministiy, howcTer, relpng on their numerical chap xiii 
strength, felt that they could defy alike general rea- 
soning and pel sonal attack, for on every dmsion they 
commanded a majority of about two to one ; and the 

plies no breach of the Company’s charter But to subvert their 
constitution on the plea of an unproved and unreal necessity- 
unproved and unreal as apphed to these objects — to violate 
solemn compacts — to break through engagements, for the ob- 
servance of which the faith and honour of the nation have been 
pledged — the authority of parliament itself does not extend 'so 
far , for even the omnipotence of parhament is circumscnbed by 
the eternal laws of justice Is there a man who ventures to deny 
this maxim ? One such man it seems there is — ' Away with 
their chartered nghts,’ said the nght honourable gentleman (Mr 
Burke) , ‘ you are not bound to observe them the great charter 
gives you authonty to violate all other charters — the great 
charter gives you a nght to do the extremity of wrong Such 
is the spint of this new system — such are the maxims by which 
its advocates recommend it to the house But the sacred nghts 
which charters give are not the only nghts which tins bill violates , 
it has a wider aim, for its pnnciple is levelled at all the nghts of 
property The same power which appomts agents and stewards 
to the Company against their wiU, and makes them mdependent 
of their control, may equally appomt an agent and steward to the 
estate of every gentleman who hears me — may equally assign the 
management of his affairs, the collection of his rents, and their 
disposal when collected, to a person in whose appomtment his 
^vlll had no share, and over whose actions he has no control 
But the power which depnves him of the management and dis- 
posal of his property does, in effect, deprive him of his property 
itself This prmciple once established, what security have the 
other pubhc companies of the kingdom ? What security has the 
Bank of England ? What security has the South Sea Company ? 

"What secuntv have any of the public corporations ^ WThat secu- 
rity have the national creditors, or mdeed any mdividual, either 
for his pubhc or his private rights ? It would be foUy in the ex- 
treme to suppose that this principle, once admitted, wiU operate 
only on the affairs of the East-India Company Good pnn- 
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CHAT iiu bill being passed through all its stages m the House 
of CJornmons, was fmallj transferred to the Lords 
The East-India Company had petitioned tho 
Commons against the bilh and been heard nt its 
bar by connsel Tho same course was taken m the 
npjier house, though probably ^^th but slender 
A D 1783, expectations of success On tho 16th December 
Mr Dallas, one of the Company’s counsel having 
called some witnesses to establish tho case which he 
was entrusted to support, reguested that the house 
would indulge him by at^onmlng to the next day 
This was opposed — especially by Earl Fitxwilhom, 
who was named in the bill as the firtt commissioner 
of the supenor board The Duke of Portland the 
nominal head of the admuustration, followed, and 
adverted to an extraordinary mmonr which had 
been circnlated pretty ^norally m which he said, 
the name of the most sacred character m the king- 
dom had been aspersed, and the name of a noble 
lord, he hoped, abused The Duke of Richmond 
spoke more distmctly and read from a ministerial 
newspaper on article announcing the prevalence of 
a report, that his Majesty bad withdrawn his appro- 

ctplet wtey $l«ep bvt bad enet wwr viU It u the ezrte 
of eoeiety that vhen a bad jmmaple {* once ettailitied, bad men 
tciU ahoOft be fotnd to yioe it feU effect — Haourd, toL 
pages 1S97 1396 It i» not anwortliy of remark tltit these 
obserrabons did not come £rom a member dispoaed to TTiTTiroln 
existing tbingi aoldy becaoso they erurt. Mr Bcnnfby's opi 
man* \rerc ^hat m tbcao tnnea ^rere denominated extreme Whig 
and whKii wonld now be called ultra HberaL Ho was for many 
years the Iwiding representative m perltammt of tho interests of 
the Dissenters 
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bation from the East-India Bill, and liis confidence chap xiii 
fiom those by 'whom it 'was fiamed, in consequence 
of an inter'^dew with Eail Temple, but treating the 
rumom’ as a fabrication Earl Temple thereupon 
rose, and admitted that the King had honom’ed him 
■with a confeience, in 'which he had given ceitain 
adAuce. What that advice was he would not state ; 
but he was leady, he said, to tell theii’ lordships 
what it was not — ^it was not fiiendly to the principle 
and object of the India Bill. After some fuithei 
discussion, a motion to postpone the further healing 
of evidence till the follo'wing day was carried On 
that day the busmess was lesumed, and on the day 
after, the motion that “ the bill be committed” was 
lost by a majority of nineteen This was the result 
of the mtei'new of Earl Temple 'with the Kmg, and 
of the ascertained fact that his Majesty disapproved 
of the bill Many peers who had entmsted their 
proxies to muusters 'withdrew them, and the Prince 
of Wales, who two days before had voted with minis- 
teis on the question of adjommnent, on this occa- 
sion absented himself fiom the house The fate of 
the ministiy, as well as the fate of the bill, was now 
sealed. They had still an oveiwhelmmg majority m 
the House of Commons , but, encouraged by the de- 
cision of the upper house, the sovereign resolved to 
disrmss them The mode in which this was effected 
was singularly expressive of the royal disapproba- 
tion At twelve o’clock on the mght of the 11th a d i783 
of Decembei, a messenger delivered to the two 
secretaries of state an oidei from the King, “ that 
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CHAP xm they should deliver up the seals of their offices, and 
send them by the under socrotanes, Atr Fraser and 
Mr Nepean, as a personal mtorviow would bo disa 
grecablo to him ” The seals, as soon ns dohvered, 
were given to Earl Temple, who by letter rmnonnood 
to the romaimng members of the cabmet their dis- 
mission from office 

A new ministry was forthwith formed, of which 
Mr William Pitt, then only twenty three years of 
age, became the head , but ho found an mtractablo 
House of Commons, against whose opposition ho for 
several weeks contended withont ofiecL On the 
A.D im 14th of January 1784, he moved for leave to brmg 
In ohiU for the better government and management 
of the affairs of tho Enst-India Company Its load- 
ing provision was, ** that a board should be instituted, 
to be appomted by his Mrjesty, consistmg of one of 
the prmcipal secretones of state, the chancellor of 
the exchequer for the time bemg and a certain 
number of the privy counciUoTH,” to which board 
the despatches of the Company were to be sub- 
mitted for approval The biD was brought m, 
passed through the earlier stages, and then, on a 
division lost, Mr Fox immediately moved for leave 
to brmg m a bill on the same subject, but no progress 
was made with iL The contest between the two 
parties found other matter of excitement, which 
kept the House of Commons in a perpetual heat till 
the 24th of March, when parliament was dissolved 
In the new parliament the balance of parties was 
reversed and the minister had a powerful ni^onty 
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On the 2ud July he introduced an India Bill, re- chap xiii. 
semhhng in its principal provisions that which had a, pTirsi. 
been lost in the piecedmg session. It was opposed 
vehemently by the coalition party, but passed the 
House of Commons on the 28th July. It passed 
the Lords with far greater ease, and ultimately be- 
came law As this act was the foundation of the 
piesent system of governing India, it may demand 
some degree of examination 

By the plan established m 1784, the patronage 
of India, the immediate management of its affaii-s, 
and the general light of oiigmatmg all measures 
connected with them, remained with the Company. 

But these functions were to be exercised undei the 
obseivation of a board, composed of peisons nomi- 
nated by the Crown, who were entitled to be fully 
informed of all matters connected mth the political, 
nuhtaiy, and revenue affairs of India, and whose 
approbation was necessary to give effect to the mea- 
sures suggested by the authontyof the Company 
In case of default by the Court of Diiectors, the 
board might ongmate despatches ; and to provide 
for cu’cumstances wheie seciecy might be reqmred, 
the Court weie to appoint a secret committee, 
through which the seciet instructions of the board, 
when such were necessary, might be forwarded to 
the governments of India. The power thus esta- 
bhshed was not altogether new By the act of 
1781, the Court of Directors weie bound to deliver 
to one of the Secietanes of State, copies of all pro- 
posed despatches on cml and mihtaiy affairs, and to 
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CHAP xiiH obey tho instnictions of tlio Cio^ in reference there 
to nor IS it unreasonable that goTermnont should 
haTothe moans of preventmgpohticalpower exercised 
on behalf of the British CroTm from bemg abused 
It would perhaps be difficult to fiume a plan for tho 
goTemment of distant possessions, which should 
possess greater advantages and fewer mconveniences 
than that under which the government of India has 
now for sixty years been conducted If the Enst- 
India Company wore to exercise the powers of go- 
vernment unchecked, abuses, slimlar to those which 
formerly called for the mterference of parliament, 
might agam arise The mterposition of the great 
body of proprietors, instead of being as it now is, 
a salutaiy and useful expression of pnbhc opinion, 
might become, as of old, an mstniinent for effectmg 
objects purely personal and the Company s courts 
might again become the scene of funous contests, in 
which, though public principle might be pretended, 
none would be really mvolved, the matter in dispute 
being in effect, whether one individual or another 
or one or another knot of indiYiduals, should be 
enriched by tho possession of lucrative office in 
India- That a great empire should flounsh under 
such a system is manifestly impossible , and while it 
affords matter of gratification that the popular part of 
the constitution of the East-India Company has been 
preserved, it is not less so that it has been rendered 
incapable of being used as an engine of mischief 
The evils of the old system of government were 
attested by experience Those which would have 
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resulted from a cliauge u’liicli should have annihi- chap xiii 

lated the powers of the Company, and transfeiTed 

the entire admimstiation of India to a government 

office, may leadily he imagined By dividing the 

power between the responsible advisers of the Crown 

and a body totally unconnected with political paity, 

both classes of evils are to a great extent avoided. 

The pationage of India, which all constitutional 
authorities have thought it would be dangerous to 
place with the Crown, is deposited in the hands of 
a body over whom the Crown and its mimstei-s can 
exercise scaicely any influence. With those who, 
thus free from political bias, admimster this pa- 
tronage rests the power also of commumcatmg with 
the local governments, and of originating the oiders 
and instructions transmitted foi their gmdance , but 
such orders leqmnng the approbation of a blanch 
of the executive government of the Crown to give 
them effect, nothing at variance with the lights of 
the sovereign, with the general interests of the em- 
pire, or with the general pohcy of the ministry for 
the time bemg, can be earned into effect. Personal 
claims or complaints having to pass the ordeal of 
two inquiries, conducted under two different and 
independent authonties, will be far more likely to 
be decided with justice than if they were subjected 
only to one. The discussion called forth by such a 
system is another advantage which would be lost 
under any other differmg from it essentially The 
system might probably be improved in some mi- 
voL n 2 a 
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ciiAr xui nutc points,* hnt tlio pnnciplc "winch h at its 
foundation is odmirable. It has been alleged that 
it Is cumbersome and anomalous. All svstems 
of check are to a certain extent cumbersome 
but we submit to thi« inconvenience for the sake 
of secuntT The other objection scarcelv deserves 
refutation Government is a practical matter and 
if its object? be attamed, it is of httlc importance 
whether or not the machinerv be regular and svm- 
mctncal 

Besides establishing the Board of Control the 
East-Inda A.ct of "Mr Rtt sought to check corrup- 
tion m the servants of the East-Indm Companv bv 
ful^ccting them to mquirv as to their fortunes, and 
bv pivpanng for the trial of their offences a new 
tribunal The«c provisions, however well intended 
ore not entitled to anv portion of the praise which 

due to the mam object of the act Servants of 
the Companv returning from India, were required 
to dehver mventonos of their propertv and this 
enactment was fortified bv penalties of extreme 
fcventv Thi« part of the bill was repealed two rears 
afterwards It ought never to have been passed 
the mqui«itonal proceedings which it ranctioned 
are utterlv mcou’^tent with the habits of a free 

* A» for xEstmee. m prtrtuSng tbe of fomaDj' 

pohErfr ircorSi^ ttc gnmndy of e HT creaiee between the Baud 
utd the Coart of Director* wbm ure maa^K^. An objectm, not 
•Itccrther mmnpcrtant, ha* bem tahxn to tiie cccutitntxin of the 
Home Goreniment cf India, a* nrvtJT ai^ a dinded ropotualnEtr 
rrhicb cbjectiTO wcoHIoevctnchof iti fora tf the Board of Com 
nuoaroeia and the Coert of D ir ee ton each, acted gpder the ersme 
ttem that thcxrdldcrenceaof cptnjcmwtnhl come before the pnt£c. 
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country. Another nnfoitunate poition of the act chap xiii 
was, the cieation of a new tiibunal for the tiial 
of Indian delinquents, and the pio^usion of new 
modes of proceduie against such ciiminals Tlmee 
of the judges weie to he memheis of this extiaor- 
dinaiy tribunal , the rest, seven in number, were to 
be membei-s of the two houses of paihament, chosen 
by their fellow-membeis The majority of the per- 
sons, theiefoie, to whom it was proposed to commit 
the investigation and punishment of Indian ciime 
would have been political partizans. Among the 
novelties mtioduced into the foims of proceeding, 
was the admission of evidence taken in India before 
a competent tiibunal, the effect of which would 
have been to place the libeity, pioperty, and chaiac- 
ter of accused persons at the mercy of witnesses, 
and those Indian witnesses, whom they would have 
no opportunity of subjecting to cross-exammation. 

Burke, m speaking of this monstious tiibunal, might 
well exclaim, “ all that had yet been said of the judi- 
cature which was now estabhshed for the purpose of 
pumshmg the dehnquencies committed in India fell 
short of its tui-pitude . it had no authonty, example, 
simihtude, or precedent, m the histoiy of this coun- 
try, except, perhaps, the Star Chamber of detest- 
able memoiy That institution, which had made 
the hearts of the whole nation to quake and trem- 
ble, was composed of peers, pnvy councillors, and 
judges.”^ It is remaikable that this tiibunal, which 
occupies nineteen sections of the act by which it was 
* Hansard’s Parliamentary Hrstory, vol xxv page 1279 

2 A 2 
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ostabbflbod, and winch two years aflcrwnrds was tlio 
subject of Inbonoufl modification by another act, the 
provisionfl of which are yot unrcpcaled, has never m 
a smgle instance, been resorted to A court was 
prepared before which Indian delmqnoncy was to 
tremble, but not a smglo criminal has ever been 
arraigned at its bar and though the acts which pro- 
vide for its oxistonco may long contmne to slumber 
on the Statute Book, there is httlo probability that 
its terrors will ever bo called forth* 

Pursuing tho tram of home aflairs, we find the 
debts of the Nabob of Aroot occupying tho atten- 
tion of the Court of Directors, the government 
Board of Conmuasioners, and tho House of Com- 
mons* By the act of 1784, an inqmiy mto this 
subject had been required* The Court of Directors 
proceeded to carry mto effect the mtontion of the 
act, and framed a despatch, addressed to the gover- 
nor and council of Madras, requirmg them to enter 
upon a full inveetigatioBu But the authonty with 
which the court hod to co-operate took a different 
new The newly constituted Board of Commis- 
sioners, at the head of which was Mr Dundas, 
declared that no such inquiry as that proposed by 
the Court of Directors was neceesary and dividing 
the alleged debts mto three classes, they resolved 
that the account of the wbole should be made up 
with mterest, and that a portion of the revenues of 
the Carnatic should be annually get apart for the 
hqmdatlon* 

This was either a lamentable error of judgment 
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or a culpable breach of duty. The claims of the chap xiii 
alleged creditoi-s of the Nabob of Arcot were sur- 
rounded by circumstances of the highest degree of 
suspicion. If ever there were claims which called 
foi minute and searching inquiiy, such were these 
The course taken by the mmistiy upon this question 
tended to cast great discredit upon them, and to 
afford to the opposition favouiable ground of attack. 

On the 28th February, 1785, Mi. Fox called the a.d. i 785 
attention of the House of Commons to the subject, 
and moved for the papeis connected with the inquuy 
The motion was lost, as weie two similar motions in 
the House of Lords ; but oppoituuity was taken to 
impugn the motives of the ministiy, and to adduce 
plausible reasons for believing that the decision was 
attributable to paihamentaiy influence. It will be 
recollected that a person named Paul Benfield was 
one of the chief ci editors of the Nabob of Aicot, and 
that he represented several othei creditors ^ Much 
jugglery had been subsequently piactised, and the 
name of Benfield had disappeared from the list of 
Cl editors, and been restoied to it, as circumstances 
suited. At length, Benfield had procured himself 
to be elected to parhament, together (according to 
Bm’kef) Avith seven other persons, of like princi- 
ples and views with himself. He soon afterwards 
departed for Madras, leaving as Ins representa- 
tive Mr. Richard Atkinson, a gentleman whom the 
ministry dehghted to honour, on the ground, it was 
alleged and believed, of the pams which he had 

* See pages 200, 201 

+ Soeech on Fox’s motion, 28th February, 1785 
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Tin taken to promote tho rctnm of momborB of parlia- 
ment favourable to tboir interests, Tbo dofonco of 
ministers mis iveak, but tholr majority was large 
Tho papers woro refused, partly on tho ground that 
the pubbe interests might suffer from givmg them 
pubbcity It IS not oa^ to suppose that ministers 
were influenced by this fear for a bookseller had 
obtamed a copy of the papers, and published them 

In this instance it must bo admitted that the 
advantages of tho revised system for administermg 
the government of India wore not fully realised, 
and that the power of the board of commissioners 
was used to perpetrate a foul job Yet even here 
some advantage over the more simplo svstem is ap- 
parent The Court of Directors had the power of 
remonstrating against what they considered an act 
of gross mjustice and improvidence, and they did 
remonstrate Their resistance attracted tho atten- 
tion of the party opposed to mimsters m parliament, 
and though the evil was not redressed, it was 
exposed 

The stage of Indian politics was now about to be 
occupied by a drama of greater dignity, thougb, 
peihaps, of less unportonoe For several years, the 
administration of Hastings had been violently at- 
tacked hi parbament, and nearly every party m the 
state had joined m condemning him . In a senes of 
reports, of which Burke was the fiamer his prmcipal 
acts had been assailed with great talent and great 
seventy Threats of further proceedings had been 
held out, and on the return of Hastings to England 
Burke declared, that if the task were undertaken by 
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no one else, lie should stand forth as the accusei of 
the leturned governor-general Theie can be httle 
doubt that he was well disposed to execute the 
office which he thus undeitook; but theie is reason 
to belieA^e that his oavii aidour was not shared by 
some of his paihamentary fiiends, "svithout whose 
assistance the attempt must fail The mimstry, 
though some of the members were the pledged ac- 
011861*8 of Hastings, were notoiiously indisposed to 
proceed against him ; and had Hastings been willing 
to accept the boon with which Sir Thomas Rum- 
bold and othei*s were content — had he been satisfied 
■with letiiement and impunity, it is possible, as the 
Xiledges of statesmen aie soon foi gotten, that he 
might have been pemiitted to smk undistuibed into 
obsciuity. But Hastings was ambitious He had 
come back, not to thiow himself upon the foibeai- 
auce of his foes, but to challenge honoms and 
rewaids. He was awaie that his enemies were nu- 
meious and, both fiom their abilities and political 
influence, powerful but he knew also, that he 
was not without suppoiters ; some acting frompnn- 
ciple and feehng — some stimulated by the hberahty 
•svith which he distributed his funds In addition 
to this souice of encouragement, he felt strong m 
the consciousness that he deseived what he sought 
Looking back to the many eqmvocal, and more than 
equivocal, acts of his administration, this may appear 
stiange, but it was undoubtedly the fact Hastings’s 
extravagant self-esteem would not allow him to 
believe that he could do wiong, oi at least that 
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CHAP TTH. ho could err to any senons extent The prondost 
^ pontiff that over boasted the power of the kejs 
had scarcely a higher opinion of his own infallibility 
than had Hostings He expressed astonishment 
that acts, which ol! mankind condemned, should 
draw forth reprobation — and his astonishment was 
not always affected In somo cases, there is no 
donbt that he reidly felt it the acts were his — 
therefore, they were right. Under the mflnence of 
such feelings and hopes, Hastings was prepared to 
dare hia opponents to the combat It is not un- 
likely that m this comae ho was influenced by the 
conviction that they would not have the courage to 
proceed, and he could not but fecJ that, if they de- 
clmed hiB challenge, they would leave him in posses- 
sion of the vantage-gronnd. 

Accordmgly at the commencement of the ses- 
AJ5 I7it sion of 1780 Bnrke was reminded of his promise 
to proceed by Hasting s agent, Major Scott — ^who, 
the better to cany on the business of his pnn- 
crpal had, m conformity with the precedent set by 
the Nabob of Arcots attomiee, procured a seat m 
parliament. If Bnrke and his friends were waver- 
mg this detennmed their course, and on the 17th 
Febmary the preliminary proceedings against Has- 
tings commenced, by a motion for papers relating 
to the presents and other monies privately received 
by the late governor-general In the speech by 
which this matter was mtroduced Burke announced 
his mtention to proceed further and after advert- 
ing to the vanoufl modes of effooting his purpose, a 
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prosecution in tlie ordinal y courts of law, a bill of chap xiii. 
pains and penalties, and an impeachment before 
the House of Loids, declared his pieference for the 
last. It will be unnecessary to pursue in detail 
the steps taken by Hastings’s accusers. They con- 
tinued to collect and bring forward yarious matters 
of charge till the 26th of April, when Major Scott a d. i786 
presented a petition fi-om Hastmgs, praying to be 
heard m his defence. Leave was gi'anted, and on the 
1st May the accused paity appeared at the bar of 
the house, where he commenced reading a paper 
of great length, which he concluded on the follow- 
ing day. 

Up to this period, and for some weeks afterwards, 
the influence of the ministry had been given to Hast- 
mgs On the 2nd June the House of Commons 
negatived a motion made in committee by Burke, 
on the conduct of Hastings, in relation to the Bo- 
hilla war, and ’Mr Dundas, who a few years before 
had moved and carried a resolution condemnatoiy of 
that conduct, now voted m the majority On the 
13th of the same month Mr Fox made a motion 
in committee, to the eifect that there was ground for 
impeaching Hastmgs, m refeience to his treatment 
of Cheyt Smgh By this time a revolution had taken 
place m the sentiments of the ministry; and Mr. 

Pitt, after a speech, m which he maintained that 
Cheyt Smgh was a dependent of the British govern- 
ment, that he might reasonably be called upon for 
additional expenditure on extraordinary occasions, 
that the occasion on which Hastmgs desired assist- 
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CHAP xiiL ance wna snch ns to justify tho donmnd, tmd tlint tbo 
amount required utis not oxcessivo, doclartHl liis 
intention to vote "with tho accusers of tho guvornor- 
general^ on tho ground that the fine which ho levied 
was exorbitont Tho friends of Hastings were asto- 
nished at this sudden chnngo in tlio ministers vio\vb, 
which has never yet been adequately accoimtcd for 
It -was now evident that, with ministers and oppo- 
sition umtod against him, Hastings had notlimg to 
hope from the House of Commons — that impeach- 
ment was inevitable, and that to tho House of liords 
he must looV for the sentence which should finally 
deliver or condemn Mm 

A.t) 1787 Of the session of 1787 the charges against Hast- 
ings constituted the mam busmess. On tho 3rd of 
April a committee was appomted to prosecute an 
impeachment at the bar of the House of Lords 
It mcluded the celebrated names of Burke, Fox, 
Shendon, and Wmdhaim An attempt was made to 
mtroduce that of Hastings s old enemy Francis, but 
it failed- At a later penod it was renewed by a 
motion of Mr Fox for adding Mr Francis to the 
committee; which motion received the cordial sup- 
port of Mj FranciB himself in a speech of consider- 
able length , but the House did not agree with the 
mover and his independent supporter and rejected 
the proposal by a lar^ mqjonty The managers 
consoled the disoppomted candidate by a flattenng 
letter in which, notwithstanding his defeat, they re- 
quested that he would attend their meetings, and 
aid thorn by Ins information and counsel 
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On the 10th of I\Iay the House of Commons pro- chap xih. 
ceeclod to the bai of the House of Peers, and Mr ^ 

Burke, m their name, formally impeached Hastings 
of high Climes and misdemeanois Hastings was 
subsequently committed to the custody of the ser- 
jeant-at-anns, from which he was discharged on 
finding hail, himself in £2,000, and two suieties in 
£1,000 each There was little leason to believe 
that Hastings meditated escape ; but if such an 
intention were apprehended, the amount of security 
requiied ivas ludicrously inadequate 

The trial did not commence till the 13th of Fe- a d i 78 s 
bniary in the following yeai The excitement was 
extiaordinary, and Westminster Hall, which was 
fitted up for the occasion, was crowded by groups of 
fashionable pei'sons of both sexes, as though to wit- 
ness a public spectacle Two days weie spent in 
reading the articles of impeachment and Hastings’s 
answer, an exercise fiom which it is to be pre- 
sumed the motley crowd of listeners derived but 
indilFerent amusement On the third day the gieat 
oratoi appealed, with all the advantage which the 
dry and tedious occupation of the preceding days 
could afford him The duty assigned to Burke was 
to explain the grounds upon which the impeach- 
ment had been undertaken, and give a geneial view 
of the chaiges agamst the prisoner , an extensive 
field, no part of which the orator seemed willing to 
neglect His speech was continued through foui 
days, and, as an appeal to the passions, was pie- 
eminently successful Ladies weie earned out of the 
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CHAP Tin Tifil] in a fiuntmg state, and even m the sterner sox 
Btukofl descriptions pToducodTisiblo agitation Those 
foots attest the power of the speoher , but had the 
effect of his eloquence been permanent, its exercise 
would have been most uqjust to the prisoner, and 
greatly m opposition to the wise and salutary princi- 
ple, that, m deciding on tho gmlt or innocence of on 
accused poison, tho verdict should bo detenumcd by 
evidenoe, not by dodomation It may be doubted 
however, whether Borke s extraordinary display was 
not calculated to defeat his object. After being 
borne aloft on the wings of his impassioned elo- 
quence the judges hod to listen to tho cold and diy 
statements of the bving witnesses that might be 
called to prove the alleged focts, or, what was still 
less oxcidng to the readmg of long extracts ftom 
official papers. Even if no fiicte w e re overstated m 
the opening address, the contrast between the feo^ 
vour with which it was composed and delivered, and 
the long and monotonous supplement by which it 
was to be sustamed, could scarcely fail to diminish 
the effect of the evidence below that which under 
other Qrcnin stances it would have produced Had 
Burke been summing up after the evidence had 
been gone through, the splendid hghts of his fancy 
might have succeeded m sorrounding ordinary facts 
with a colouring not natural to them, and he might 
have earned the minds of the ardent and susceptible 
willing captives to the conclusion to which he was 
desirous of conducting them. As it was, he deh- 
vered a magnificent oration, which was listened to 
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\vitli delight and eulogized with enthusiasm — and chap xhi. 
these were all the effects produced. 

Burke having concluded his task, Fox rose to 
state the coui-se Avhich the managers, on behalf of 
the Commons, proposed to puisue. It was to treat 
each chaige separately; to open it, and then 
await the prisoner’s defence before proceeding to 
another. The Lord Chancellor inqmred whether 
this course would be agieeable to the counsel for 
the accused? they objected, as it must have been 
anticipated that they would The Lords withdrew to 
consider the point, and determined that the entire 
case for the piosecution must be opened before the 
prisoner was called on foi his defence. This de- 
cision was obviously j'ust and reasonable. The mode 
of pioceeding pioposed by the managers was con- 
tiary to the practice of all courts of j'ustice, and its 
adoption would have been an act of cruelty towards 
the prisoner, by subj’ecting him to the chance of 
being entangled in snares and pitfalls, from which 
neither discretion nor innocence might be able to 
preserve him. 

The first charge opened against Hastings related to 
his conduct towards Cheyt Singh, and the court was 
addressed on this subject by Mr. Fox and Mr. Grey.^ 

In the exammation of witnesses which followed, a 
fresh difference arose between the managers and the 
counsel for the prisoner. A witness called by the 
former having answered a question put by one of 


* Now Earl Grrey 
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CHAP xiiLtliom m the nogativo, -was asked wliethcr ho had 
not, on a former occofflon answorod tho Bomo qnce- 
tion in tho affirmative T Hastings s connsel objected, 
on tho known principle that a party must not dis- 
credit hiB own witness The point was decided h) 
tho Lords against tho managore. 

The second charge brought forward related to the 
begmna of Oudo It was opened by Mr Adam, who 
was followed by Mr Pelham Sixtoou days wore 
spent in hearing evidence, after which Shendan 
sommod np in a speech, inferior only to the open- 
ing speech of Bnrke in its exciting effect. No fur- 
ther progress was nuido durmg this session Tho 
trial had occupied thirty five days, and two charges, 
out of a list containing ten tunes that mnnher bad 
been entered upon Further proceodmgs were ad- 
joomed till the noirt session of parhamont. 

The illness of tho BUngand other causes prevented 
A.D 1789 the resumption of the tnal until the 21st of April, 
when a charge of receivmg presents was opened by 
Mr Burke Having occasion m hie speech to refer 
to Nuncomar be used expressions of which Hastmgs 
complamed by petition to the Honse of Commons. 
He said that “ Hastings had murdered Nuncomar 
by the hands of Sir Khjah Impey ” The language 
was strong and its use could be justified only by re- 
ference to the extraordmary latitude of exaggeration 
in which advocates ore accustomed to indulge In 
the House of Commons the matter was treated m 
a great degree as a party question, and a motion sub- 
mitted by Mr Pitt, declaring that the House had 
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given Mr Biiikc no antlioiity to impute the death of chap xiii. 
Nnncoinar to Hastings, "was carried. 

In the pioseciition of the chaige i elating to the 
receipt of piesents, various questions arose as to the 
admissibility of evidence ; the managers continually 
claiming an exemption fiom the ordinary rules of 
the couits, and the Peers invaiiably deciding that 
they were bound by them In this manner the ses- 
sion of 1789 was consumed , and when half only of 
the chaige relating to the receipt of presents had 
been proceeded mth, the consideration of the le- 
mainder was postponed to a futuie session. Hastings 
complained of being subjected foi so gieat a length 
of time to the anxiety of lemainmg on trial. His 
complaint was just, but it was couched m a tone of 
affected and overstrained humihty, ludiciously cou- 
tiastmg with the arrogant chaiacter of the man. 

The next session was wasted in the same manner as 
the preceding. Parliament was then dissolved, and 
a question arose, whethei the impeachment did not 
abate by the dissolution Aftei much delay, both 
houses determined that it did not , and, on the 23id ad i?9i 
of May, 1791, proceedings were renewed in West- 
minster Hall Anothei chaige, imputing corruption 
in vanous foiTos, was opened, and ^vlth this the ma- 
nagers intimated then intention of closma their case. 

On the 2nd of June Hastings read his defence, and 
with this the pioceedmgs of the session closed 

Two succeedmg sessions, those of 1792 and 1793, 
weie occupied by the speeches of counsel and the 
examination of witnesses in defence of Hastings 
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CHAP xra In that of 1794 tho managers proceeded to reply to 
A-dTtw- the case of the accused, and to adduce ondonco m 
disproYol of it , and their labours occupied all the 
time allotted by tho House of Lords to the trial 
dunng that session In 1796, the long protracted 
proceedmgs were at last brought to a close. On tho 
A,D iTM 23rd of April, In that year, Hastings ■was acqmtted on 
most of the articles of charge by large mnjonties, 
and on some unanimously Thus ter min ated this 
most extraordinary trial, after a duration of seven 
years. 

Of the four charges on which the Commons 
proceeded, the first afibrded no just or reasonable 
ground for impeachment. Choyt Smgh was regarded 
by the accusers of Hastmgs ns an independent 
pnnee, liable only to the payment of an annual 
tribute, which, under no circumstances, this to bo 
mcreased This was not his position He was a 
disobedient dependent, and Hastings erred only in 
meditating the infliction of a punishment dispropor- 
tioned to the offence. This deserved blame, hut it 
did not deserve impeachment. The charge respect- 
ing the bourns was far better founded Here the 
conduct of Hastings mentod something more than 
mere censure The charge relating to presents would 
also have justly subjected bim to punishment, could 
it have been proved but though there were many 
suspicious orcumstanoes, there was nothing amount- 
ing to legal evidence. The same remark will apply 
to the fourth chargei, implying various acts of a cor- 
rupt character The managers of the House of 
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Commons appcnr, indeed, to have been sensible that chap xiii. 
they could not maintain their charges without they 
■\veie pennitted to emancipate themselves from lules 
of evidence which have been long estabbshed, and 
are univei sally lecogmzed in English courts of law 
— a most airogant and mischievous attempt If the 
niles be good, they ought to be maintained in all 
cases ; if e^il, they ought to be abandoned ; but to 
maintain them where private individuals are con- 
cerned, and lelieve the House of Commons from 
then operation, would be equivalent to saying that 
where the House of Commons appeared as a prosecu- 
tor, it should be at hbeity to employ any means, 
however unjust, to piocure comdction. If any dif- 
ference should be made, it ceitainly should not be 
in favour of the House . of Commons. Its vast 
power needs not undue addition, and the paity spirit 
which clings to its acts, even as a public prosecutoi, 
would suggest the propriety of a dimmution of 
ordinaiy power, lathei than the addition of any of 
an extiaordmary character. 

The power of impeachment is maintained for the 
alleged purpose of frirtheimg the ends of justice, 
but it is clear that it may be exercised for the pm- 
pose of oppression, and that whether an intention 
so to exercise it exist or not, the effect may be pio- 
duced. It was produced in the case of Hastings 
Waving all considerations of his innocence or guilt, 
it was an intolerable grievance to be kept on trial for 
seven years. To subject an innocent man to such a 
pioceeding is frightful injustice, to a guilty man, 

VOL II 2 b 
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CHAP XHL tlie anxiety and cxponeo -would bo no bght pnnisb 
ment. 

Attaching no greater importance than they do- 
serve to the whining appeals of Hastings,* it Is bnt 

* To ihew that they aro not improperly chartctenied one of 
thwn a mbnutted for the judgment of the reader It ttm Euldreaeed 
to the Boom of Peen unmedlately after the opening of the last 
artide of impeachment which was proceeded upon • — My Lords I 
■ItTI tahe np bat a reiy mmates of yonr time, bnt what I hare 
to asy I hope win be deemed of auSaent importance to justify me m 
reqoeatmg tlvt ytra will give roe so moch attention. A charge of 
bflTin g wasted £5&4 000 is cm^y made where no means are aUoved 
for Bnswenng it. It is not pleasant for me, from week to week 
from month to month, from year to year to bear myself accused 
of CTunes many of them of the most atrocious dye, and all repxe 
■ented m the most shocking colours and to feel that I nerer shall 
be allowed to answer them. In my tone of life, m the life of a mm 
already approaching reiy nesr to ita doae four years of which 
hii reputation Is to be tndoced and branded in the world u too 
moch I neror expect to be allowed to come to my defence nor 
to beer yoor lordahips jadgment cm my tnaL I hare long been 
counneed of It, nor haa the late resolution of the Honae of Com 
mons, which I expected to hare beard annotmeed to yoor lordships 
here, afforded me the least ^nnpse of hope that the termmatioa 
of my tnal is at all nearer My Lords it is now four years 
jdete smcB I hist i^ipeared at your lordships bar nor u this all 
1 came to your bar with a mind sore from another inqmsiUcm, m 
anolher place, whidi commenced, if I may be allowed to it 
from the impresaian on my mmd on the day I amved in 
capdal. on my return to England, after thirteen years service 
On that day waa annoanced the detenmnataon of tlui House of 
Commons for arraigtong mo for the whide of my conduct. I have 
been now accused for six yeaia j I now approach reiy ti<»t (I do 
not know whether my rocoOectioQ faila me) to a lity years of age, 

and cani waste myhfem aittmg here from bme to tune anaigned 

not only arraigned but tortnred with invect iv es of the most tuu 
lent kmd ? I appeal to every man s frrimga whether 1 bare not 
borne things that many even of your lordships could not have 
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just to admit that he had great reason to com- chap xiit 
plain. It Tvas alleged, indeed, that the delay was m 

borne, and vith a patience that nothing hut my oum mnocence 
could ha\ e enabled me to shew As the House of Commons have 
declared their resolution, that for the sake of speedy justice (I 
thmk tliat v as the term), they had ordered their managers to close 
theu* proceedmgs on the article which has now been opened to 
your lordships, and to abandon the rest, I now see a prospect 
which I never saw before, hut which it is in your lordships’ power 
alone to realize, of closmg this disagreeable situation in which I 
have been so long placed , and how'ever I may be charged with 
the error of imprudence, I am sure I shall not be deemed guilty 
of disrespect to j’’our lordships m the request which I make That 
request is, that your lordships will be pleased to grant me that 
justice which eiery man in every country m the world, free or 
otherwise, has a nght to , that where he is accused he may de- 
fend himself, and may have the judgment of the court on the ac- 
cusations that are brought agamst him I therefore do pray your 
lordships, notwithstandmg the time of the year (I feel the weight 
of that reflection on my mmd) — but I pray your lordships to con- 
sider, not the unimportance of the object before you, but the mag- 
nitude of the precedent, W'hich every man m this country may 
bnng home to his owm feehngs, of a cnmmal tnal suspended over 
his head for ever , for m the history of the jurisprudence of this 
country, I am told (and I have taken some pams to search, and as 
far as my search has gone it has been venfied), there never yet 
was an mstance of a cnmmal tnal that lasted four months except 
mme , nor even one month, exceptmg one instance, an mstance 
drawn from a time and situation of this government which I hope 
wiU be prevented from ever happenmg again. My Lords, the re- 
quest which I have to make to your lordships is, that you wdl be 
pleased to continue the session of this court till the proceedmgs 
shall be closed, I shall be heard in my defence, and your lordships 
shall have proceeded to judgment. My Lords, it is not an acquit- 
tal that I desire , that will rest with your lordships, and with your 
own internal conviction I desire a defence and I desire a judg- 
ment, be that judgment what it will. My Lords, I have boioed, I 
have humbled myself before this court, and I Jiuve been reproached 
for it I am not ashamed to bow before an authority to which I owe 

2 b2 
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CHAP xm a groat degree attnbutablo to the pertinacity -with 
■wbicli lus counsel resisted tlie introduction of mat- 
ter ■which m the eyo of tho law is not evidenco 
But in tins they 'woro exorcising on undoubted right, 
and tho charge of occasioning delay may justly be re- 
torted on the managers, for persisting moRbrmg that 
as evidence which they know to bo inadmissible,* 
Hastings survived the termination of his tnal 
more than t'wenty years , but his days were passed m 

nbadatton and/or r ti ptci t\ai adta U as a wU 

ling oilaiio*/nm mt I nom agaa vtlk all hcmSity pntaU wty 
iel/a nlgtct of yotr justice wtd kumauxty I am not a man of 
Bp^y oar are my powera of endoTance equal to the tardy and 
indefinite operatton of pariiainaitaiy jottice I fetl it as a very 
crnel lot nnpoaed on mo, to be tned by one generabcai, and, if I 
lire ao long, to expect judgment from another for my Lords, 
are eH the Lordi present before whom I angmeBy was tned ? 
Are not many geme to that place to which ve most all go ? I am 
told that tbm IS a difioence of merre tlwn nxty m the identity 
of the jndgea before V'hom I now atand My Lards. I pray yon 
to free me from this pToeecuttan by contimnng thb tnal till its 
close, and p ro notmang a Judgment durin g this saaion if your 
lordshipa can do it, I hare a pebtioc to effect m my band 
which, if it IS not ir regular I now wish to dehrer to your lord 
ships.” — ^Tbere were many thmgsu this address well and forcably 
stated and the pray er of the applicant was reasonable but the 
tone of abject httmiliatiOQ by which it b pervaded is more ere 
ditable to Hastings as an actor than u a man. 'What a contrast 
does ids oondnet at Westminster p r es e nl to his l u r ing m Htn 
dostinl 

* ETcry £iputed pouit between the mansgen "titl the counsel 
for Hastings rendered it necessary for the Lords to leave West- 
minster HaU and retom to thnr usual pWw of sitting, to <1^11 
berate. These constant jonm e ys fi-om the hall to the pliin'hnr 
of padiament, from the chamber of psrhsment to the luJI, and the 
multiplied delays thereby occssumed caused one of the peers to 
remark, that the judges walked and the tnal stood stOl 
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comparative obscurity, bis rctiremeut being only oc- chap xiii 
casioiially bioken by some feeble attempts to gi’asp 
tliosc lioiioiiis to vliicb be held liimsclf entitled, and 
\Alncb, even to tlic last hour of a veiy long life, he 
does not appear altogether to have despaired of at- 
taining. When the question of the rene^val of the 
Company’s powers was, in 1813, under the consideia- 
tion of the House of Commons, Hastings was called 
upon to give the house the benefit of Ins cMdence. 

He was received vith maiked respect, and on Ins 
letiremcnt the members simultaneously rose to 
lender him honour. 

No man has been more bitterly reviled, or more 
exti-avagantly praised, than Hastings ; nearly all who 
have spoken oi written of him have been fieice par- 
tizans — the calmness of unbiassed judgment has 
rarely been brought to the examination of his cha- 
iticter On one point friends and foes must agree — 
that he was a man of extiaordinaiy talents — ^that, 
as far as intellectual quahfications constitute com- 
petency, he was eminently competent to the high 
duties in the discharge of which so large a portion 
of his life was passed He was not only able but 
laborious ; Ins time and thoughts were given to the 
busmess of his station without reserve, and almost 
mthout intermission. Few of his successors have 
equalled him in abihty — ^none have surpassed him in 
industry. 

He was among the fiist to see that England could 
not maintain hei position m India as an isolated 
power He was among the first to discern the 
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CHAP XIII necessity of the BnUsh government fonnlng alliances 
with the native states, and gradually advancing to 
that commanding eituntion which it has since at- 
torned These views were m his tune greatly im- 
popular m England , but oxponence, both evil and 
good, has since proved their soundness, 

Hastings, too, did much to reform tho internal ad- 
ministration of the British provinces. He found 
the country suffering Irom the consequences of a 
series of revolutions and a succession of weak go- 
vernments, The revenue and judicial establishments 
were utterly meffectivc, and ho had to make pro- 
Yisions for their reform He did not render them 
perfect, nor even reasonably good, but he gave them 
some degree of efficiency and his labours formed the 
ground work on which subsequent endeavonis for 
their improvement have been based. 

Hastings was sincerely desirous of promoting the 
prosperity of the country which he governed, and 
upholding the mterests of those whom he served 
But hiB moral constitution was defective, and the 
means by which he sought to promote worthy and 
laudable objects were often utterly mdefensible If 
the state wanted money he appears to have thought 
himself at liberty to supply the want without in- 
quiring as to the justice of the modes resorted to 
His whole pohey was based on the loosest eipedi 
enoy, and he never suffered himself to be fettered 
by a principle for a moment after It was convenient 
to cast it aside With a mind of extraordinary 
power, he seems to have been incapable of under 
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stTiicling the plainest obligations of justice, and the chap xiii 
defects of his moral jhidgment'sveie not coiTCcted by 
any dclicncy of feeling. His sympathies 'were weak. 

Stately, cold, and artificial, he manifested little of 
human passion, except in its darker foims.^ His 
hatred was intense, and its ^^olence was affsra- 
rated by the lofty opinion which he entertained of 
himself. He had a light to think of himself highly ; 
but no man can be justified in enteitaining that 
contempt for the opinion of his fellow-men which 
he cherished, and which was manifested in so many 
acts of his life f 

* His character is strikingly illustrated by the large collection 
of his private letters ivluch has lately appeared Whatever the 
subject, they ore written m the style of despatches — affording a 
perfect contrast in this respect to the familiar letters of Chve 

•f Tlie pnvatc character of Hastings docs not fall T;\nthin the 
provmce of history , but the circumstances of his second marnage 
so strongly corroborate the opinion expressed in the text, that a 
reference to them may be excused To avoid the imputation of 
exaggerating the facts, they shall be related in the language of 
his mdulgent biographer It is necessary to premise, that they 
occurred on Hostmgs’s voyage to Madras, when appointed to a 
seat m council there Pnor to his proceeding to Bengal as gover- 
nor-general, “ Mr Hastmgs found among his fellow-passengers in 
the Duke of Grafton two mdividuals, with whom he soon entered 
into terms of f amili ar intercourse These were Baron Adam Carl 
Imhoff, a native of Francoma m Germany, a man of good family, 
though reduced in his circumstances, who was going out to Madras 
for the purpose of foUowmg there the profession of a portrait pain- 
ter, and his lady, a person of smgularly attractive manners, of a 
very engagmg figure, and a mmd highly cultivated 
It so happened, that between this gifted young person and her 
husband there was no conformity at all, either of tastes or 
of disposition * * * * * Between the Baroness 

Imhoflr, such as I have described her, the wife of one whom she 
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CHAP xni All absutd Ioyo of mystery for its own sake — 
a powerful tendency to dissemble his thoughts and 
purposes, and appear what ho was not — a perverse 
fondness for accomplishing his purposes by indirect 
and crooked means, oven when no perceivable ad- 
vantage could bo gamed by their use — these wore not 

had nerer loved, and Mr Hudiigi one of the mort fhiwnntJugM 
well as chmlrons men of hit dsj it would bare been ttrange if 
a fnendihip btdfaHed toBrlBe, whidi gradofillv andtotheiudvea 
peib^M micansaoaalj’ took from day to day a deeper colonnng ; 
for aha dmearered m htm all the qoaBtiea, the abaence of which 
hindered her from giving her heart where the had be ato wed her 
hand, while he found in her more than the reaUxatioD of the 
brightert dream winch hu unagmaUoo had ever ventured to form. 
**•••* They wee both too high minded to inflict 
on a huiband an mjory which never can be repaired but they 
were not firm enough to hold out againtt the Btrong temptaboue 
which the laws of Protatnit Gentumy m referenoe to the max 
riage contract, oaat m diehr way Mr and Mra Imhoff lived 
together with good repute a whole year m Madna They acted 
upon the tame wue and judmoua plan after they followed Mr 
Hattmga to Bengal. Yet all this while a amt was going furwan i 
m the propm* courts of Franconia for a dtrorce The divorce was 
obtained after much delay the Btroneu Imhoff became Mra 
Haibiigt, and die Baron returned to his nstrve country a richer 
man than bo ever oould have hoped to become by portrait pamt- 
mg — GWgi Memoirtof Hasdngt voL L pagesl$3 to 166 On 
tins story oomment must be needless The lady was told by hff 
firat husband, and bought by her seoond. Hastmga could not 
but know m what light such a transaction would be regarded in 
his own co unt ry where the state of feelings cm looh rhf 

feia from that whirfi is reprf.f.rit^ as pi^y wilmg in Protestmt 
Gtu'ii jui y ** but he edher despised the public np inlfTn. w hipTi IntTn nat 
have felt to be agamst hnn, or thought himself too ekrated to be 
reached by it. Hastily i«s at tins tune nesriy forty yean of 
age and conseqoaitly has no daim to escape censure on the plea 
of youth. He had also been p reviously married, 
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CHAPTER XIV 

CHAP XIV When Hastinga resigned the government of Ben- 
gal, the next mombor of coancil ■was John Jlac- 
phereon,* formerly agent to the Nabob of Arcot, in 
which character he had been received some years 
before by the Hoke of Grafton, then prime minister 
Mr Macpheiwn it will be recollected, had at that 
tune given some advice to the minister too agree- 
able to be refhfled-t The gratitude of the nobleman 
indncdd him to recommend the Nabob g agent to the 
favour of the Court of Directors of the East-India 
Company, and in consequence he was appomted a 
writer on the Madras establishment. By some means 
not explained, the governor of Madras, Lord Rgot, 
obtamed a copy of a memorial, beheved to have been 
transmitted to the Nabob of Arcot by Mr Maepher- 
Bon, recounting yanons services rendered to the 
prince in England. It being deemed improper that 
such a paper should be addressed to a native prince 
by a servant of the British government, an mquiry 
mto the alleged authorship took place. Mr Mao- 
pherson s answer was evasive the governor moved 
that he should be dismissed the service, and the 
motion was earned 

• Mr 'Wlieler was dead. t See peges 19 to 96 
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\* Air. Mnt p]u'r‘'t»n‘*' <illonr(' ri'pirdinl cn\r.MV 

wuh l«’mrnrN. un»l u xmi*- Milunittod tt> 

tlu' (.'otnpniu **' ‘■{'itidjuiT t'lmnvfl, rtMjuirinij lu*' opi- 

iit'in. In' muhl Im' rr^tomdln ;i nicro uuiin- 

ri?y .if jIh' tif Pir«'rt*»r> onh ; or^liotluT, in 

runf«‘nni(\ 'Mill llir prnM‘<n>n‘- **f jm t‘\i‘-tjnij lu’t nf 
psrlAJniii: 'wiih r<‘i:nrd to d5>-mi<'.ctl ‘•('rxant*'. tlu' 
nout t>rrt‘Ur(' (if tim (•*r<»nrth‘' of tin* iljn’otor. and 
tbr.'i'-fourth*- of (In' proprii'tor-' uotild lu' ju*ri'‘"*ar\ 
for In*' ‘Dio ojniuon of thn f*nnn»an\*s 

I otin*-. 1 n i'- to tin* ndi < t that tin* di>'nii‘"il wa^' in- 
form d. Intt tin', no'« rtln-f Mr. M'H'phor-'on (’cnild 
not Ih' ro-’tof. d l»\ (ho %oto of a ''iinjdn nniori(\ of 
tin* (’ourt of nir< n'or- ; ‘Unl In* .idd* d. “ it i*' Morlli 
wlnln ron‘-nl« nno, if Mr. Mnopln-non ‘-lionld bc' ro- 
‘•ton d, win tln*r Im i*’ a pr<»pt‘r jM*r‘-(*n (<» bn conti- 
inn'd m (Im ('oniji inN’*' vnrMd*. Ik* Ind, in nj} 
ojnnnm. t<M» numb nnnmctmn witli tim Nabob of 
A rent » ami wlmn the Coni])atn V intorc'^t and (In* 

N.ib(df>- arc alb ntnd, a** Ibo) will of(t*n bajipon, they 
will •rroath dnturb a ni.ni of lioinnir and inle^riitN.” 

Tlfm opinion ‘•ennn not (o lane boon hatnfactoi}, 
for, about a month aftoi its dtdiAcr}, another was 
obtained from the solicit or-p:eneral.^ determining 
that Mr Maephenon was still in tlio Conijiany’R ser- 
^ ice, the dnmn‘>al lm\ ing been irregular Upon this 
opinion the majorit} of the CouiL of Directors rc- 
sohed to act, and tlic go\ernmcnt of ^Madras was 
appri/jcd that ^Ir iMaepherson remained m the Com- 

* Mr. Wcddcrbiim, iiftcrwurds Lord Loughborough, Lord 
Chancellor of England 
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CHAP XIT pany*0 service 'vnth Ills proper standing , but it was 
added, “ as his behaviour -was disrespectful to your 
board, and m other respects very reprehensible, vro 
direct that you givo him a severe reprimand, and 
acquaint him that a hko conduct mil meet ■with a 
severer punishment.*’ 

The reprimand was never received, nor the danger 
of the severer punishment incurred Jlr Macpher- 
Bon was declared still in the service , but either ho 
evinced no anxiety to eiyoy the emoluments thus 
re-opened to him, or his masters hesitated to com 
plete the measure of their mdulgence by sanctioning 
his return to his presidency Mr Macpherson re- 
mained in England three years and a half, how en- 
gaged it is unnecessary to mqmre. At the end of 
that period he ■was appomted a member of the conn- 
ed, not of Madras, to which presidency he belonged, 
but of Bengal, to supply the vacancy occasioned by 
the resignation of Mr BarwelL The appointment, 
under the existing state of the law, required the con 
firmation of the Crown this was granted without 
objection, and the agent of Mahomet Ah thus be- 
came the coadjutor and eventually the successor, of 
’W'arren Hastmgs. 

At this tone, when the eyes of all pohtical parties 
were mtently fixed on India, such an appomtment 
was not likely to pass without notice. The select 
committee of the House of Conunous instituted an 
mqmry mto the facts, and hononred Mr Macpherson 
with an elaborate report of some length solely de- 
voted to the lUustration of his history Mr Mac- 
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plierson was young in the Company’s service; hut this chap. xiv. 
objection to his appointment was of comparatively 
trifling importance His pieMOus conduct ought 
to have been regarded as an insuperable obstacle 
to Ins admission into the service at all, and his selec- 
tion, by the body against whose rights and interests 
he had conspired for a seat in the supreme council 
Mith a chance of eventual succession to the office of 
governor-gonoml, is one of those extraordinary facts 
which secret history alone can adequately explain. 

The chairman and deputy chairman of the Company 
were examined before the select committee, but 
vdth httle advantage to the object which the com- 
mittee had in view. To questions relating to the 
pecuhai motives which had dictated the appoint- 
ment, they were dumb. It is said that, when Mr 
hlacpherson returned to England fiom Madras, he 
affoided seciet information lespectmg the designs of 
France which was highly useful, and which led, m 
the succeeding war, to the early and easy capture of 
Pondicherry. This service undoubtedly merited re- 
ward ; but if it could not be avowed as the ground 
of the appointment, some mode of acknowledgment 
less open to suspicion ought to have been found. 

Upon the case, as related in the report of the select 
committee, opmions could scarcely differ The ap- 
pointment appeared utterly indefensible, and no at- 
tempt was made to defend it 

While the means by which Mr Macpherson first 
raised himself to distinction cannot be too severely 
condemned, it is justly due to him to state that his 
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CHAP TIT oiOTCiso of tho cliiof power in India vms entitled to 
mucli pmiso Ho applied himself vigorously to en- 
force necessary reforms, and to restore the credit of 
tho Company s government. To him, m a great de- 
gree, belongs the merit of introdncmg order and 
regularity mto tho administration of the finances of 
Indio, which previously received httlo more atten- 
tion than was necessary to provide for the exigencies 
of the passmg hour His character appears to have 
been that of on able and unscrupulous man— of one 
canng little m whose service his talents were exer- 
cised BO that they were duly rewarded, bnt who left 
his employers, whoever they might be, no ground for 
comphunt, that the interests entmsted to him had 
suffered either through mcapacity or negligence 

Donng the administration of Mr Maepherson 
Lord Macartney arrived at Calcutta from Madras, the 
government of which presidency he had recently 
redgned. His pimclpnl object in proceeding to 
Bengal was, to endeavour, by personal representa 
tion, to nupreaa upon the superior government a 
sense of the difficultaes in which that of Madras 
would be placed, m consequence of the orders from 
England, directing the restoration of tho assign- 
ment granted by the Nabob of Arcot* While m 
Calcutta, he received a despatch, announcing his 

* 'I%eM cu'ilai were the resolt of the intn^m of Afr Pml 
Bcufidd, wlio wu then m Tmtioj undnooilj colUTmlm^ his in 
teieitswith the Nabc^ of Aroot, and writing lettoi in the Nabob t 
name, filled with ttmse of Lord Macartney Hastmgs, who oar 
diaHy hated Lord Macartney Meins to hare denred much utis- 
faction from each of these eputlesu were addnaaed to him. The 
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nppointment as goveraor-general of Bengal. The chap xiv 
distinction was flatteiing, as it had not been soli- 

mode in winch they were mimufactured is explained in a despatch, 
addressed by the governor and council of Fort St George to the 
governor and council of Bengal, 25th May, 1783 They say, 

Mr Benfield, to secure the permanency of lus power and the 
perfecbon of his schemes, thought it necessary to render the 
Nabob an absolute stranger to the state of lus affairs He as- 
sured his higlmess that full justice Mas not done to the strength 
of lus sentiments and the keenness of his attacks, in the transla- 
tions that were made by the Company’s servants from the onginal 
Persian of lus letters , he therefore proposed to him that they 
should, in future, be transmitted in Enghsh. Of the Enghsh lan- 
guage or wnting lus lughness or the Ameer [the Nabob’s second 
son] cannot read one word , though the latter can converse m it 
with sufficient fluency The Persian language, as the language of tlie 
Mahometan conquerors and of the court of Delhi, as an appendage or 
signal of authonty, was at all times particularly affected by the Na- 
bob. It IS the language of all acts of state and all pubhc transac- 
tions among the Mussulman cluefs of Hmdostan The Nabob was 
thought to have gamed no mconsiderable pomt in procunng the 
correspondence from our predecessors to the rajah of Tanjore to be 
changed from the Mahratta language, which the Hmdoo prmce un- 
derstands, to the Persian, which he disclaims understandmg To 
force the rajah to the Nabob’s language was gratifymg the latter 
with a new species of subserviency He had formerly contended, 
with considerable anxiety and, it was thought, no inconsiderable 
cost, for particular forms of address to be used towards him in that 
language , but all of a sudden, in favour of Mr Benfield, he qmts 
his former affections, his habits, his knowledge, his cunosity, the 
increasing mistrust of eige, to throw himself on the generous can- 
dour, the faithful mterpretation, the grateful return, and eloquent 
organ of Mr Benfield Mr Benfield relates and reads what he 
pleases to his excellency the Ameer-al-Omrah his excellency 
commmucates mth the Nabob,hi8 father, m the language the latter 
understands Through two channels so pure the truth must arrive 
at the Nabob m perfect refinement Through this double trust his 
highness receives whatever impression it may be expedient to 
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CHAP XIV Cited , it was tho moro flattering os Lord Macartney 
wofl unconnected -with the political party then in 
povrer * and l^d not been supposed to possess any 
largo shore of thoir confidence. The honour 
however, declined though, as may be gathered from 
the statement of hia lordship b biographer, not with- 
out some anticipation of its future oiyoyment The 
writer observes, “ he had many and strong reasons 
for declining at this tune to take upon himself the 
government of Bengal The ill state of his health, 
broken down by the fatigues and vexatious which 
he had undergone in his late government, required 
a speedy removal to his native climate The gone- 
ml situation of afiaira in India likewise pomted ont 
to him the propriety and indeed the necessity of 
submittm^ to his Mqjee^ s mmisteiB certain regula- 
tions which he considered indispensable for the sal- 
vation of this part of tho empire, and of laying 
before them those conditions on which only he felt 
himself able to fulfil the purposes of his appointment 

nulce on Hm. He ^ma u fnmmnded cm erery nde. He u 
totelij' at their mercy to beliere nrhat is oot tme bikI to subeenbe 
to what he does not mean, lliere is no ayiteni so new so foreign 
to bis mtentiotu, that they may not pnme m bis nam^ withoot 
pownbilrty of detectiOD for they are canboos of who approach 
bnn, and baire thonght pradent to for him Um Tmts of 

the governor erennpon the nsnal solemn and acceptable occasion 
of delirenng to bti Highni«— tba Oompsicj a lettera Booh is the 
complete ascendancy gamed by Mr Benfield 1 Mr Benheld was 
a great artist, bnt ^rnHar means of pr e yin g op natiTepnncea hare 
often been adopted by tmprmxajded E u ro p e an s, thoogh rarely 
perhaps need with equal sVin, or attended by equal inoccaa 
* That of Mr Htt. 
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-witli advantage to the public and reputation to him- chap xrv* 
self. Other circumstances, Inch applied peculiaily 
to himself, rendeied every precaution on his pait, if 
not necessaiy, at least expedient.”* These cucum- 
stances appeal to have been his dislike or distrust 
of the associates with whom, if he had accepted 
the office of govemor-geneial, he would have been 
obliged to act; and, under the influence of all these 
motives, Lord Macartney detennmed to leave Mr 
Macpherson m continued possession of the seat of 
powei. On his loidship’s arrival in England, he 
entered into immediate communication with the 
chairman and deputy chairman of the East-India 
Company, with the view, as it would appear, of pie- 
paimg the way for his appointment to the office of 
governor -geneial, undei conditions which would re- 
move his previous objections to accepting it. Lord 
Macartney alleged that the necessaiy subordination 
of the military to the civil authority was not suffi- 
ciently provided for; he represented that great 
abuses still existed in the civil service, and com- 
plained especially of the power possessed by the 
majority of council of thwaiiiing the designs of the 
governor-general. I To the parties then exercising 

* Barrow’s Life of Lord Macartney, vol i page 305 

f The inconvenience ansmg from this source was remedied by 
an act passed m the year of Lord Macartney’s arrival m England, 
and probably m consequence of his lordship’s representations 
The 26 Geo 3, cap 16, gave to the governor-general and the 
governors of the subordinate presidencies the power of perform- 
ing, without the concurrence of a majority of council, any act 
which would have been lawful with such concurrence, excepting 
the exercise of judicial or legislative authority, or the imposition 

VOE II 2 C 
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V the highest cml and mihtoiy authority in Bengal 
he had personal objections, "which he thought ren- 
dered it inexpedient that they should be members 
of a goTernment of which ho was to be the head 
The vie-n^ of Lord Macartney on thoso points haying 
been commnmcated to the ministers of the Crown, 
he was invited to an mtemew with Mr Pitt and 
Mr Dnndas, No important difference appears to 
have existed on the points which had been pre- 
viously discussed with the chairman and deputy 
chairman of the Company, but a difficulty arose 
from Lord hlacartney mtimating that it would bo 
necessary for his own reputation and the benefit of 
the pubho service, that he should receive some dis- 
tinguished mark of the fevour of the Crown, and 
that he had hoped that Mr Pitt had been prepared 
to anticipate the expression of his desire for an 
English peerage • This desire the minister was not 
wiUmg to gratify, and three days ofleo* the con- 
ference, Iiord Corawallia was oppomted governor- 
general of Bengal This nobleman had some years 
before been referred to by name in the Hoase of 
Commons, as eminently fitted for the situanomf 

of my tax or doty The act by vhidi tht« power wu fint given 
hi* been rqi e al e d bat the poirer ba* been erm tinned by mbee 
qamt enactments md stm 

• Lcord Macartney bong m Insb 

t By Mr Dmidai to whose Tnflnmp*. u president of the Board 
of Co mniTS Siopen the appointment nu^ be attriboted. Lord Ma 
cartney appeared no more on the field of Tmfi»n polltici bnt hu pro* 
c e e drn gs as goremorofMadru led to his beutg engaged m a doel 
in this country with Gmeial Stnart, whom he had forcibly removed 
from the command of the army and sent home onder oireat. The 



Lord Coni'nallis found in tlic administration of chap xiv. 
the Bengal go^ eminent mucli that required imme- 
diate correction. Hastings had made some piovi- 
sion for the maintenance of the ]mblic ])cace, and 

meeting \\ ns sought by General Stuart, and the ground of it m as 
an alleged misrepresentation contained m a despatch forwarded 
from Madras to the Court of Directors, and signed hy Lord Ma- 
cartney and the other memhers of the go\cmmcnt In that des- 
patch it was stated tliat, when General Stuart was removed from 
tlie command of the armj. Sir John BurgojTic acknowledged to 
the governor that he was desired by the general to feign compli- 
ance witli the wishes of goicmmcnt that he (Sir John Burgoync) 
should accept the command, hut added, that he disdained such a 
course, and therefore gaic iiobcc that he slioiild obey General 
Stuart’s orders Sir John Burgoync ‘'ubsequently denied having 
made an} such statement a'? to General Stuart , and scieral per- 
sons present at the comcrsations between the goiernor and Sir 
John Burgo}nc afhrmcd that the}' had not heard it Lord Ma- 
cartney insisted tliat it had been made, and referred to Sir George 
Staunton as remembering it Captain Cole, an officer in the 
King’s service, also teshfied that he had heard Sir John Burgoync 
make a similar statement in another place It is neither easy nor 
important to determine on the balance of evidence , if numbers 
were to decide, the ^ erdict must pass against Lord Macartney 
At tlie hostile meeting to which the dispute led, his lordship w'as 
wounded in the shoulder. General Stuart not tlunking (as is to 
be presumed) the w’ound sufficiently severe to soothe his injured 
feehngs, expressed much anxiety that his lordship should endea- 
vour to fire another pistol, and Lord Macartney, according to the 
statement of the seconds, intimated that it would give him plea- 
sure to gratify the general but the seconds would not permit it, 
and tlie affair tliereupon termmated It was beheved that General 
Stuart meditated renewing the dispute at a future time, but fur- 
ther proceedings w'ere stopped by a special injunction from the 
sovereign 

This was not the only busmess of the Idee character in which 
Lord Macartney was engaged In India, he had been involved m 
a dispute with Mr Sadleir, a member of the government, and the 
senior of the three commissioners employed in negotiating the 

2 c 2 
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CHAP XTV for the manngomont of the roTontie, hut corruption 
and abuse pervaded overy department of tho stata. 
Somo of tho oxistmg evils HostingB had perhaps 
little inclination to correct. As an instance, may bo 
mentioned the prevailing practice of gratifying fol- 
lowers and depondonts by lucrative agondee, which 
was a mode of purcharing friends and supporters too 
couvement to bo despised by a man who needed all 
the strength, which ho could enlist in his sorvico to 
stem the current of opposition which not nnfre- 
quently set against btm in India, and shield him 
from the dangers which he was conscious awaited 
him at home. When no such motives interposed, 
the evils, which were allowed to increase and multi- 
ply, derived impunity, not from the dismcUnntion of 
Hastings to correct them, but from his want of 
power or of opportunity Placed, durmg a great 
part of his career as govemor-general, in conflict 
with hi8 colleagues, engaged m vast and wide-spread 
military operations requirmg constant thought and 
giving rise to constant anxiety, it is rather suiprising 
that he should have found time to do any thin g for 
the rmprovement of the mtemal odmimstmtion of 

treetf Uppoo Snltan. Mr Saiflar it wu tHegod. had gwen 
hu coment to a particxiUr act of the gavemmmt — he denied it, 
and the goremor whoM caanmAnd of temper on iwnwnn 
does not appear entided to monh praue repeUed Mr e 

anertion by tho ■trangest o^nreMian m which an imputation 
falaohood can bo conv e yed. A ohaDenge from the inanlted party 
was the conseqncnce and In the meeting •which foUowed, Lord 
Macartney wai alightJy wounded m the left aide. To a duel 
under tiich arcnnatancea tbeoboerrmlionf which hare been ttmwIw 
on that b e twe en Hastmga and Fnncu atneUy tp^ 
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the country, than that he should not have done more 
or hcttei. The government of Lord Coinivallis was 
not free from the distinctions of war, but in one 
respect his position had a decided advantage over 
that of Hastings. The unavoidable difficulties of 
administering the affairs of the countiy were not 
aggravated by the infusion of faction. In combating 
with the evils, which circumstances had allowed to 
attain a gigantic stature, he feaied no unreasonable 
opposition cither at the council boaid or at home. 
The earlier years of his administration being undis- 
turbed by war, opportunity was found for consideiing 
such changes as appeared to be necessaiy in the ad- 
nunistrative system of the country. Whether or not 
these were in every instance judiciously effected, has 
been matter of debate Some notice will be taken 
of the more important of them before the history 
of the government of Lord Cornwallis is brought to 
a close. 

Among the external relations of the Company’s 
government, those subsisting with Oude soon claimed 
Lord Coinwalhs’s attention The ever unsatisfac- 
tory state of that unliappy country was ceitam, in- 
deed, of furnishing subject of appeal to a new go- 
vernor-general Lord Comwalhs made some mo- 
difications in the existing anangeraents, but de- 
chned to comply with the Vizier’s request for the 
withdrawal of part of the Enghsh foice stationed 
for the protection of his dominions The relation 
now established between the two states was that 
which has since been so widely extended — a sub- 
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CHAP XIV ddiary oUlance , and its nature is thus described 
by the governor general — ^ Wo undertake the de- 
fence of his country , and, in return, he agrees to 
defray the real expenses incurred by an engage- 
ment of so much value to himself The mtemal 
administration of bis nflaira is left to his exclusive 
management,” 

With Niiam All there 'were some differences to 
be a^usted and these not unattended by diflBcul- 
tiea, Basalat Jung, the brother of the Nitam, 
who, it will be recollected, had a life interest in 
Guntoor one of the Northern Circars, was dead, bnt 
Guntoor had not been surrendered to the English, 
to whom the revermon belonged though possession 
had been demanded It remained for Lord Corn- 
wallis to repeat and enforce the demand An agent 
of the Bntadi government •was accordingly dispatched 
to the court of the Nixam , and that his mlsaon 
might want no auxiliary to success, a mihtary force 
was put m motion in the direction of the oircar 
claimed, Nbsam AJi made little opposition to the 
demand for its tmnfifer and this part of the negotaa 
taon was brought to a couclnsion with greater ease 
than was expected But so long as the circar had 
been ■withheld from the En gHah, after the event 
which gave them a claim to possession, they had 
neglected to pay the Niaam s peshcnsh, or tribute, 
while he for the same period, had received the 
revenues of Guntoor To settle these accounts, 
one of the ministers of the Niaam proceeded to 
Calcutta. Besides the ostensible motive for his 
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joiiiiiey, tlieie Mas another — the desire of conclud- chap xiv 
ing such engagements m ith the English as should se- 
cure then aid, in ca'^c the Nizam should ho attacked 
either hv Tippoo Sultan or the J\Iahrattas. He 
had not long before been engaged, in conjunction 
Mitli the ]\Iahrattas, in M'ar uith Tippoo Sultan,^ but 
had little cause to be ]noud of his success Peace 
had been lestoied, and Nizam Ali pioposed an in- 
dissoluble union betM'een the Sultan and himself. 

The ansM’ei of Tippoo uas favouiable, but lie le- 
quiied that the connection should be cemented by 
intei marriage bebveen the families. The piide of 
Nizam Ah recoiled from this proposal, and thus the 
eftect of his oveiture for a political alliance tended 
to alienate rather than unite the tivo gieat Maho- 
metan poAvers of the south of India Instead of 
conciliating the friendship of Tippoo, he felt that he 
had increased the enmity of that potentate His 
increased dangci added to his ardour for an English 
alliance, but the manacles n^hich bound the hands 
of Lord Cornwallis seemed to preclude him from 
compliance. The English in India had been in- 
Tolyed m some unjust wais, and •with that headlong 
wilfnlness Muth which popular opinion tends to rush 
to extremes, the English parliament and the Eng- 
lish people seem to haye concluded that every war 

* Had Hastings remained m India with the power to give effect 
to his wishes, the Enghsh would probably have been a party to this 
confederacy Pacific pohey was, however, the fashion of the day, 
and Lord Cornwallis took extraordmary pains to make known 
that the government would enter into no such connection 
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CHAP XIV waged by Europeans m India must bo unjuBt. Par- 
llamontary speocbes, parliamentary reflolutions, and 
parbamentary reports, denounced the pursmt of con- 
quest, and thus far no objection can bo taken to the 
views which they embodied But when those wiio 
thuB cheaply eamod popular applause proceeded to 
deprive Indian statesmen of the power of efiectually 
serving their country and mamtaimng the security 
of its dependencies, they mnmfestcd either a total 
Ignorance of the position of the British nation m 
Tndin, or a culpable disregard of its mtorests- By 
on Act of Parhoment, passed not long before tho 
departure of Lord Cornwallis for his government,* 
after reciting that ** to pursue schemes of conquest 
and extension of dominion m India are measures 
repugnant to the wish, tho hononr, and pobey of 
this nation,” it was declared that It should not bo 
lawful for the govemor^^uerol end council, without 
the express command and authonty of the Court of 
Directors or the Secret Committee, to declare war 
or commence hostibties, or enter mto treaty for 
making war or guarauteemg the possessions of any 
country powers or chiefe, except in cases where 
hostibties should actually have been commenced, or 
preparations made for their commencement against 
the British nation in India, or some power or state 
whose temtones the Company were bound to 
defend This enactment seemed to preclude tho 
gratification of Nizam Ab by any new engage- 
ments, and what were those actually snbsistmg 
24 Geo 3 c*p 25 Mr Htt’fl Tnrtiii Act, 
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between the two states it was by no means an easy chap. xiv. 
task to determine. In 1768 tlie English govern- 
ment had concluded a treaty with Nizam Ali, in 
vhich they accepted from that prince the dewanny 
of part of Hyder Ali’s dominions, subject to their 
conquest, and the payment of a certain amount of 
tnbuto. ’■ But in the following year they had ne- 
gotiated with Hyder Ali as the lawful master of the 
teriitories which he governed, and in that character 
had concluded a treaty vdth him ; j* and fifteen years 
afterwards they had, in like manner, recognized the 
claims of Hyder Ah’s son, Tippoo Sultan j: Did 
these engagements vith the successive rulers of 
M 3 ^sore nullify their former agreement with Nizam 
All, which acknowledged his right to dispose of 
Hyder Ali’s dominions, and accepted a free gift of 
them ^ Loid Cornwallis decided that they did not — 
that the treaty of 1768 was yet in force. What 
then became of the arrangements with Hyder Ali 
and Tippoo Sultan ? The English might abandon 
their o^vn claims to the dewanny, but they could not 
abandon those of Nizam Ali to the soveieignty, if 
any claim he had. The difficulty was attempted to 
be met by a declaration that circumstances had 
totally precluded the execution of the article relat- 
ing to the dewanny, and a promise that if it should 
happen that the Company, with the Nizam’s assist- 
ance, should gam possession of the country, the 
claims of that prince should be respected, as well as 

* Seevol 1 page 554 f Seevol i. page 573. 

X See page 290. 
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CHAP XIV the ngtt of the Mahrattas to diovi for this the 
^ Bntish government, by the treaty of 1708, under- 
took to pay although the Mohrattas were no parties 
to the treaty The govemor-gonoral thus recognized 
the cotemporary operation of two treaties, to both of 
which the Company was a party one acknowledg- 
ing the right of TIppoo Sultan to certain territo- 
nes, the other transfemug those temtones to the 
English. 

This was not all By the treaty with the Nizam, 
the English were boimd to famish that pnneo with 
a certain amount of mihtary force An explanation 
of this article was afforded by the governor-general, 
in which it was declared that the stipulated assist- 
ance shonld be granted whenever the Nizam might 
apply for it , but It was not to be employed against 
any powers m alhance with the Company To gnard 
against mistake, these favoured alhes were named 
and the list comprehended every power of any im- 
portance m the south of India except one — the ex- 
ception was Tippoo Sultan The views of that rest- 
less and nnprmapled tyrant afforded just ground for 
apprehension, but the governor-general was pre- 
cluded by Act of Parliament from entering mto any 
treaty which should place the Bntish government 
m a condition to contend with hhn effectually An 
evasion was therefore resorted to It was thought 
desirable to conciliate the Nizam, and secure his 
co-operation as an ally and to nttam tTna object, an 
old treaty portions of which had been vninally 
resemded by the treaties made by the English with 
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llyder Ali and Tippoo, was declared still to be in chap xiv. 
full operation, and a letter was WTitten to tbe Ni- 
zani, confirming and explaining it This letter, it 
was explicitly declared, was to be equally binding 
as a treaty. If it had been an object to deAuse 
means to embarrass the British government in 
India, to divest it of the power of defending the 
Company’s possessions, or compel a recourse to piti- 
ful subterfuges to avei t their loss, no means more 
efficient could have been found than the ill-con- 
sidered and absuid enactment by which the go- 
vernor-general was required to defei preparation 
for war till preparation v ould probably be vain In 
addressing the resident at Poona, a few months after 
the transmission of his letter to the Nizam, Lord Corn- 
wallis said, Some considerable advantages have no 
doubt been expencnced by the system of neutrality 
which the legislature required of the governments of 
this countiy, but it has, at the same time, been 
attended nith the unavoidable inconvenience of oui 
being constantly exposed to the necessity of com- 
mencing a war without having jireviously secured 
the assistance of efficient allies ” In refeience to 
the conduct of Lord Comwalbs on this occasion, 

Colonel Wilks remaiks, that “it is highly instruc- 
tive to observe a statesman, justly extolled for mo- 
derate and pacific dispositions, thus indirectly vio- 
lating a law enacted for the enforcement of these 
virtues, by entering into a very mtelligible offensive 
alhance, which, althougb the effective revival of the 
abrogated conditions of an old treaty, was certainly 
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CHAP XIV neither a declaration of ■war, nor that tochmcal 
inBtmment named a treaty for making war, oxo- 
cated sahseqnontly to the prohibiting Act of Par- 
liament,”* * Tho desiro, mdeed, of not oflbnding 
against tho letter of tho Act of Parliomont,” says 
Sir John Malcolm, “nronld appear, on this occasion, 
to have led to a trespass on its spint by tho revival 
of an offensive olhonco against Tippoo Saltan, for 
such the treaty of 17G8 undoubtedly was ” “ There 
is no person,” he snbsoqncDtly observes, “ acquamtcd 
with the nature of the tunes in which this engage- 
ment” — the engagement with the Niaam — “ was 
formed, but must be sensible that every measure 
of precautionary pohey was then necessary on the 
part of the British government to counteruct and 
frustrate the ambitious designs of Tippoo Sultan , 
but what has been stated will shew that the hteral 
construction of the restnctions of the Act of Parlia- 
ment had, upon this occasion, the effect of makmg 
the governor general pursue a course which iras 
perhaps not only questionable in pomt of faith, but 
which must have been more offensive to Tippoo 
Sultan, and more calculated to produce a war with 
that prmce than on avowed contract of a defensive 
engagement, framed for the express and legitimate 
purpose of luniting his mordinate ambibon,”f Such 
were some of the effects of legislating for Tudift^ m 
a spirit which could discern nothing but the lust 

* Sketobes voL liL 38. 

+ Ske tch of the Political Hirtory of TnrlMj ed. 1811 pag» 
66 68,69 
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of conquest in Englishmen, nothing but justice, chap xiv. 
inodemtion, and patient endurance in the native 
piinces of India. 

The exception of Tippoo Sultan from the num- 
ber of princes against Avhoin the English battalions 
furnished to the Nizam v ere not to act, marked the 
point from ■which the governor-general apprehended 
danger. The course of events proved that the ap- 
prehension M-as not groundless. By the tieaty of 
1784, the peace concluded M'lth Tippoo Sultan vras 
to extend, not to the English alone, but to their 
allies; and among these the Rajah of Travancore 
was specially named. Tippoo Sultan, however, me- 
ditated the conquest or dismemberment of Travan- 
core; and, to save appeal ances, made repeated at- 
tempts to attain his purpose through the mstmmen- 
tahty of others. He had endeavouied to prevail on 
the Zamorin of Caliqut to invade Travancore, in 
prosecution of some antiquated claims ; and 'would 
piobably have succeeded, had he not oiFended the 
Hindoo prince by his furious zeal for making com- 
pulsory proselytes to the Mahometan faith. He 
next sought the assistance of the Rajah of Cochin, 

■whom he instigated to leclaim the tenitory on -which 
the bnes of Tiavancore •were foimed. These hnes 
had been constructed piincipally upon a stnp of 
land ceded many years before by the Rajah of Cochin 
to the Rajah of Travancore, in compensation for 
assistance lendered by the latter prince in resisting 
an invasion of the teriitories of the former by the 
Zamorin of Calicut. Alarmed by the intelligence of 
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HISTOBT OF TTIE 


CHAP XIV the hostile viowa of Tippoo Snltan, the Rxyah of Tra 
vancore apphed to tho govcmmont of Madrns for 
assistance, and Sir Archibald Campbell, ^rho had 
succeeded Ix>rd Macartney ns tho head of that pre- 
sidency, promptly granted it. Ho at the same time 
addressed a representation to Tippoo Sultan, ■warning 
him that any act of aggression upon Travancore 
■would bo regarded by tho Enghsh government as a 
violation of the treaty of 1784, and equivalent to a 
declaration of -war against that government. To 
this Tippoo responded by professing a desiro to main- 
tain relations of amity "with the English state. His 
acts, however, did not correspond ■with his profes- 
monj for a few months afterwards he commenced 
his march in the direction of Travancore, with a 
force of about thirty five thousand men 

On an estuary at one extremity of the Imes of 
Travancore were situate two forte belonging to the 
Dutch, named Cranganore and Ayacottah On the 
approach of Tippoo, the Dntcli, under the provifflons 
of a treaty of long standing called upon the Rqjah 
of Tia'vancore to assist them m the defence of these 
places With this requisition he ■was ready to com- 
ply , but Mr HoUond, who by the departure of Sir 
Archibald Campbell had become actmg governor of 
Madras, informed the r^jah that the KngliHli batta 
hons could not be permitted to be employed, except 
upon such parts of the Ime of defence as actually 
belonged to Travancore To overcome this difficulty 
the nyah resumed a negotiation, which had been 
commenced some time before, for the purchase of 
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the t\io forts from the Dutch, and a bargain was chap xiv 
concliuled. Against this transfer Tippoo Sultan 
remonstrated ; alleging that the Dutch had no right 
to sell the forts, inasmuch as they were but tributa- 
ries to the Kajah of Cochin, ^^ho was himself the 
tributary of Tippoo, and that consequently they had 
assumed the right of alienating part of the posses- 
sions of IMysoie. Mi Hollond appeai-s to have 
yielded a ^ery willing car to the rcpicsentations of 
Tippoo Sultan; ho condemned the pm chase, and 
encouraged the Sultan to expect that the places 
would be restoicd. The assertions of the M^^sorean 
prince were, however, monstrous falsehoods. The 
Dutch had oiigmally obtained the disputed posses- 
sions by conquest from the Portuguese; they had 
held them for more than a century ; they had never 
paid tiibute to the Rajah of Cochin, or aclcnow- 
ledged his superiority; and the dependence of that 
prince upon Mysore, so far from piccedmg the ac- 
quisitions of the Dutch, had its origin in the con- 
quest of Hyder Ali, and had not continued more 
than twelve years The light of the Dutch to sell, 
it was reported and believed, had also been recog- 
nized by the man who now impugned it. Tippoo 
Sultan, it was alleged, had offered to become a pm- 
chaser; and had the Rajah of Travancore delayed 
the completion of the treaty, his enemy, it was pio- 
bable, would in this way have possessed himself of 
increased means for his destruction 

Tippoo found various other grounds of complaint, 
which were the subject of long and fruitless discussion 
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mSrOIlY OF THE 


OHAP xiY The English govormneait proposed tho appointment 
of conuniasionora for tho investigation of tho points 
of dispute , hut Tippoo Sultan had resolved to sub- 
mit the question to a different and more docisivo 
arbitration. He had for somo timo been gradually 
approaching tho lines, part of which formed tho pnn 
apal subject of dispute On tho night of the 28th 
A D 1789 of December, 1789, he marched to attack them, and 
gamed a conmdorablo extent of rampart. Tho Tra- 
vnneore troops retreated before him , but his lead- 
ing corps havmg suffered sevoroly, on attempt woB 
mode to reheve it by another Before this move- 
ment was completed, the fire of a party of about 
twenty men, posted under a thick cover, fell heavily 
on the corps about to be relieved and killed the 
commanding ofBcer The whole were umnediatoly 
thrown mto inextricable disorder and mshing wildly 
back upon the corps advancing to their rehef threw 
them also mto confosion 

Panic now became ^neral , and the living tor- 
rent was borne on to a ditch, over which some of 
the fugitives leaped, while others were forced mto 
it by the resistless masses which pressed on them 
from behind. The bodies of these formed a road, 
over which their comrades passed, and thus mise- 
rably did numbere of Tippoo s troops pensh The 
Sultan was thrown down m the struggle — the bear- 
ers of his palanquin trampled to death — himHAlf 
rescued fium the same fete only by the vigorous 
exertions of some active and faithful followers, 
and this not until ho had received usuries from 
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tlie effects of wliicli lie occasionally suffered till his chap xiv. 
death 

Contemplating the probability of war, Lord Corn- 
wallis had instructed the Madias goYernment to be 
prepared for it. The mstructiou was disregarded; 
and even after the attack on the lines of Travancoie, 
the same coui’se v as pm'sued, with alleged reference 
to economy. The value of this motive was duly ap- 
pieciated by Lord Cornwallis Referring to it at a 
peiiod when the governor guilty of this inexplicable 
folly had no longer the power of doing good or harm, 
he said, “ So far am I fiom giving credit to the late 
goveimnent foi economy in not making the neces- 
sary piepaiations for war, according to the positive 
01 dels of the supreme goveniment, after having 
leceived the most gross insults that could be offered 
to any nation, I thmk it very possible that eveiy 
cash^- of that ill-judged saving may cost to the Com- 
pany a crore of rupees ” Another distinguished 
authoiity, Sii Thomas Munro, then a subaltern m 
the Madras army and a very young man, but mani- 
festing the germs of that talent and judgment which 
subsequently laised him to ranlc and power, passed 
a similar sentence upon the ill-judged parsimony of 
the Madras government In a private letter written 
at this period, he says, “ It will require some time 
to assemble an army able to face the enemy, and 
before such an army can be put in motion Tippoo 
may be in actual possession of Tiavancore and all 

* A Madras copper com of inconsiderable value 

VOL II. 2 D 
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CHAP XI7 the Bcrath(3rn countnes. Wo havo derived but little 
benefit from expenenco and misfortune Tho }*ear 
1790 now sees us as unprepared as tho year 1780 
did for war” “We shall commenco tho war” ho 
Bubeeipicntly observes, * under tho disadvantage 
of a want of magimnes, for we have none at present 
but at Madras Smeo the conclusion of the late 
war wo have acted as If we had been to enjoy a per- 
petual peace. Tho distresses and difficulties which 
ve then encountered from tho want of them has 
not cured us of the narrow policy of profemng a 
present small saving to a certam though future great 
and essential advantage ” The same miserable pohey 
which had disgraced the Madras government before 
the attack of Tippoo on the Imes of Tmvancore, 
contmued to be pursued after that event Towards 
Tippoo they maintained a friendly and even obse- 
quious deportment and instead of making any en- 
deavour to remedy the evils resultmg from their 
past errors, they vigorously contested the propnety of 
the views entertained m Bengal and defended the 
right of Tippoo to restram the sale of the Dutch for- 
tresses. Lord CornwalllB was about to proceed himself 
to assume the administration of the government of 
Madras, but the superceasion of Mr Hollond by the 
arrival of General Medows, recently appomted go- 
vernor led to the postponement of his visit. 

The British government must now be regarded as 
at war with Tippoo Sultan The actual commence- 
ment of hostihtiee relieved them from the difficulty 
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imposed on them by the law, which, though it foi- chap xiv 
bade the government to piepaie for war, did not 
proceed so fai in absurdit}' as to restrain them from 
seeking the means of caTr}’ing it on vhen actually 
commenced The ridiculous pretence of upholding 
the engagements concluded with Nizam Ah in 1768 
was now drojiped, and a new treaty of offensive and 
defensive alliance concluded with him. A similar 
treaty was made with the Peishwa. The accession 
of both powei*s to the alliance was accelerated by the 
expectation of recoveiing from Tippoo the posses- 
sions of which they had been deprived by himself 
and his father. 

Before these arrangements were completed, a 
British aimy, under the command of the governor 
of Madias, General Medows, of about fifteen thou- 
sand men, formed into six brigades, was assembled 
on the plains of Tnchinopoly. There, on the 24th 
of May, it was joined by the governor, who, on a.d 1700. 
the 26th, marched m the direction of Caroor, the 
nearest frontier post of the enemy. General Me- 
dows, some time before, had addressed a formal 
letter to Tippoo Sultan, announcing his arrival and 
assumption of the ofllce of governor of Madras 
The answer of 'the Mysorean prince was not received 
until the general was on his maich. Its tone was 
greatly subdued in compaiison with that of the Sul- 
tan’s communications with Mr. Hollond. In answer 
to the proposal of the latter for appointing commis- 
sioners to settle the matteis m dispute with regard 
to Travancore, Tippoo had declared that he had him- 

2d2 
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CHAP XIV Bolf ascGrtoined the fncts, and tlmt there no need 
of commifisionorB , hut, ho added, that, norortholess, 
if Mr HoUond -wished It, ho might send commis- 
Bioners ‘ to tho prescnco*” It was now tho lot of 
Tippoo to maho a similar ofTcr to tho English gover- 
nor In hia letter to General Medows, after con 
gratnlating that officer on his omval and oppomt- 
mont to the government, ho remarked with a tone of 
concern, that, “ notwithstanding tho bonds of friend- 
ship” wero ** firmly established, m consequence of 
tho intervention m certain necessary and impor- 
tant concerns, and the representations, contrary to 
the fact, of certain shortHsighted persons to” the 
governor they had ‘ caused on army to he oasemhled 
on both sides. As this event is improper," contmued 
the Sultan, “ among those who aro mntunlly at 
finendship, I therefore wish, m order to clear it up 
and to have certam Important matters represented, 
to send to you a person of dignity, together with 
some other persons, that tho vakeel of the circar 
havmg arrived mth you, may explam the whole ar- 
cumstances to you, and that the dust which has 
obscured your upright mind may be removed,” The 
answer of General Medows -was short and decisive 
Its purport was, that the English, equally mcapable 
of offenng an insult and of submitting to one, had 
always looked upon "war as declared from the mo- 
ment of the attack upon their ally the Rajah of 
Travancore, and upon that issue the dispute now 
rested The Sultan received the answer of the 
governor at Coimbatore, and as soon as it reached 
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liiin, he retired with his main aimy to his capital, chap xiv. 
Seringapatam."" He had provoked war without 
being prepared to meet it He had calculated 
on passmg the lines of Travancore with ease, and 
then overrunmng the countiy. After his unexpected 
failure, the obsequiousness of the government of 
Madias had led him to beheve that he was still an 
object of diead, and his tone rose pioportionately in 
self-confidence and haughtiness The assembhng of 
the English army, and the decisive conduct of Ge- 
neral Medows, shewed him that the new governor 
was ready to assert mth the sword the rights of his 
countiy and those of its allies ; and Tippoo Sultan, 
having tried to gam some advantage by procrastina- 
tion, acknowledged his weakness by a retreat, which 
• left a large tiact of country almost undefended. All 
this was highly characteristic of Tippoo Sultan. His 
father, Hyder Ah, was master of his passions, and 
to this cause his success is mainly to be ascribed 
Tippoo, on the contiary, was the slave of his pas- 
sions Intoxicated with pride, he seems, on many 
occasions, to have thought that he had only to will 
m order to obtam Reverses pioduced on him their 
usual bitter effects, but unaccompanied by any por- 
tion of that wholesome change of spirit which, in 
better natures, they have a tendency to effect. Un- 
affected by misfoitune, except durmg its actual 
pressure, Tippoo Sultan recovered from it only to 

* Thepndeor caprice of Tippoo had led him not only to aban- 
don but to destroy Mysore, the ancient capital of the country 
heanng the same name 
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CHAP XIV launcli into fresh oxtravagancos, and thus prepare 
for himself freah disapporntment and humiliation 

Tho British army advanced to Caroor, which was 
abandoned on thoir approach From tho defects of 
tho commissariat department thoir progress to this 
place was slow , but they met with no annoyance, 
except from the desultory attacks of parties of the 
enomy*8 horse, and from tho weather Their course 
lay over and plxuns, under tho operation of a power- 
ful wmd raising clouds of dust which obscured the 
fiELce of day and which bemg inhaled with every act 
of respimtion, laid the foundation of senoufl disease 
From this cause, on the amvnl of tho army nt Ca- 
roor no leas than twelve hundred men were placed 
m hospital there 

The capture of Caroor was followed by that of 
Aravacourchy a weak place which offered no re- 
sistance beyond the discharge of two guns on the 
approach of the Bntish advanced guard The kil 
ladar on bemg gammoned to surrender, earnestly 
requested pennission to save his credit with the 
Sultan by a few more discharges, kmdly promising 
that no damage Bhould anse to the British party * 
Notwithstandmg this pledge, and tho danger m 
which the kdladars honour was placed, his request 
was refused, and the English took possession of 
Aravacourchy without any fturther resistance, either 
real or pretended. The surrender of Daiaporam, 
another weak place, followed. Here a depAt was 
formed a number of sick were left m hospital, and 
* MiickeniK • Sketoh of the War with Tlppoo Saltan- 
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some lieayy stores and camp eqmpage deposited, to chap. xiv. 
enable the army to move with as little incumbrance 
as possible. A brigade was left for their piotection, 
and the army marched to Coimbatore, where they 
amved on the 21st of July ad i79o 

From this place an advanced force, rmder Colonel 
Stuart, was detached to attack Palhgaut ; but the 
route taken was nearly impracticable from the ef- 
fects of heavy rams, and Colonel Stuart fell back 
without effectmg his object. An attack on Dindi- 
gul, conducted by the same officer, was more for- 
tunate. Against this place batteries were opened 
on the 20th of August, and by the evening of the 
21st, a breach, though a veiy indifferent one, was 
effected. Imperfect as it was, Colonel Stuart re- 
solved on risking an immediate assault — a determi- 
nation taken with reference to the remaining stock 
of ammunition The contmuance of the firing for 
two hours longer would have consumed all the shot 
of the English, and a fresh supply could not have 
been obtained in less than a week. The assault was 
made with great gallantly, and repelled by the kil- 
ladar at the head of his men with equal vigour and 
spirit. The English were foiled, and compelled to 
retire; but at this moment, greatly to their sur- 
prise, a white flag was displayed on the breach, and 
an offer was made to surrender, on condition of 
security to peisons and private property This was 
the more extraordinary, as the killadar had met 
an invitation to sunender on favourable terms by 
threatening, if any similar message were subse- 
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CHAP xiY qneaitly BCnt, tliat li© "would blow tho lucsseugor 
from a cannon Tbo change m his resolution is 
attributed to his havmg been abandoned by part of 
luB gomson * It was fortunate for tho English that 
neither the killadar nor his men were awaro of tho 
cause which led to the prematuro assault. 

On his return to Coimbatore, Colonel Stuart was 
ogam dispatched to attack Palhgnut, but with nug- 
monted means, and by a more practicable route. 
Batteries wore opened at daybght on tho 21st of 
A.D 1790 September In less than two hours tho fort was 
siloncod, and by the o"?ening a practicable breach 
■was oSeoted. But the necessity for an assault was 
spared Some English ofScers, engaged m recon- 
noitring observed a defenceless port of the works, 
of which possession was Immediately taken , and on 
the following morning the place capitulated on con- 
ditions, one of which was protection against tho 
fary of the Nairs, who had jomed Colonel Stuart, 
and were serving m the siege. These were natives 
of Malfthar on whose countrymen Tippoo Sultan 
had exercised great cruelties. It was apprehended 
that they would rejoice m an opportumty of taking 
revenge on the troops of their oppressor and it 
required some effort to restrain them 

Eroad had previously surrendered to an English 
detachment under Colonel Oldham. The greater 
part of the troops employed m this service subee- 
quontly jomed a corps commanded by Colonel 
Floyd, -whose general operations were confined to 
• M ao km ne 8 Sketch of the "Wm with Tippoo Snltm 
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the south of the river BahvAny. By a detachuieut 
from that corps Sattimungul was taken, with little 
trouble and no loss. Sattimungul is but a few 
miles distant from the foot of the pass of Guge- 
hutty. Through that pass Tippoo Sultan and his 
army began early in September to descend. Ru- 
mours of his approach were soon afloat, which 
appear at first to have received little credit; but 
their accmacy being confirmed by testimony that 
could scarcely be doubted, Colonel Floyd foi warded 
the intelligence to Geneial Medows, and accom- 
pamed the commumcation by a suggestion that the 
advanced coi’ps of the army should fall back upon 
head-quarters. Either from the report of Tippoo’s 
descent being disbelieved, or from some other cause, 
the suggestion was rejected, and Colonel Floyd 
was oidered to mamtaiu his position. On the thir- 
teenth of September, a laige body of the enemy’s 
aimy passed the ford of Poongar ; and the British 
picquets, which had been sent out to patrol, were 
driven m by Tippoo’s force. A regiment of hoise, 
which had been dispatched to support them, was 
sunounded, and compelled to take post among some 
enclosures till relieved by the rest of the British 
cavalry. The English now became the assailants ; 
several hundred of the enemy were put to the 
swoid; and, the field being completely cleared, the 
victors returned to camp. They had scai’cely dis- 
mounted, when the enemy’s columns were disco- 
vered advancing in great force The hne was 
instantly foimed, and a cannonade commenced on 
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CHAP HV both sides, •which lasted throughont the day * At 
Bimset the enemy drow off their nrtillory, •which loft 
Colonel Floyd opportunity to dohberato on his fh- 
turo course, 

Tippoo hod withdrawn his army to a position 
about sue miles from the place of action , but from 
the inaptitude of a native force to execute mo^e- 
monts by nigbt, and from the fall of torrents of rain, 
which bad not extended to the Bntish position, 
a large port of tho troops had foiled to find their 
places m tho Ime, and great disorder prevailed 
Colonel Floyd •uus not aware of these circumstances, 
or ho might have been tempted to renow the conflict, 
and by taking the enemy unprepared ho might 
probably ‘have defeated them As it was, he had 
recourse to a council of war and the opimon of the 
msyonty being in fevour of retreat, preparations 
were made for withdrawing tho garrison from Sat- 
timungul, and proceeding to jom General Medows, 
Some reprehensible delay took place in evacuating 
the fortjf and the retreat •was thus retarded When 

* 'Hiu ca nnon a d e gaTo ocemoo far ano of tiiote gracefol ex 
prenums of fidehty of winch lo mauf mxtances hare ocuiu xed 
nmofi g the na&re Uoopa Ckdonel Floyd m piwmig aloD^ a part 
of the line whiA had tafiTcred moet leverely expretsed to the 
nalare officen hu regret at the Ion nutamed. The anawer wai 

W e hare eaten die Company ■ aalt onr Ima are at then «£i- 
po«l. and God fbrWd fliat we ihoold mmd a few caraltiea,” 
Such 11 the language of the nattre tro o pa and iti imcenty hai 
been conitantly attevted by eridence for more conrmoing than 
pr o fcw ioni 

t Bn- Thomaa Monro aaye that the officer m coDUnand wai 
dmnlc — ^Jlog a Life of Monro viii l. page 97 
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it commenced, the infontry proceeded in one co- chap. xiv. 
lumn, the caTalry in another, and the baggage in 
a thrrd : but the nature of the country soon com- 
pelled a change, and the whole was foianed into a 
single column, the cavalry leading. 

On hearing of the maich of the British force, 

Tippoo oidered his troops to be put in motion for 
immediate pursmt ; but the older was obeyed with 
little promptness, and the day was considerably 
advanced before the progi’ess of the English was 
seriously intemipted. The cavalry were two or 
three miles in advance of the infantry, against 
whom the whole force of Tippoo was directed 
The firing brought them back to the succour of 
their compamons, and by a fortunate mistake, simi- 
lar to that which once disappointed Hyder Ah of 
the success which seemed within his gi’asp,"^ the son 
of that conqueror was now induced to desist from 
an attack in which he had greatly the advantage in 
pomt of numbers A troop of cavalry was mistaken 
for the peisonal guard of General Medows, and 
a report of his arrival spreading rapidly through 
the British ranks, was received with enthusiastic 
cheers, with the cause of which the enemy were not 
long in becoming acquainted. The Sultan, giving 
credit to the report, which reached him just at the 
moment when he had received intelhgence of the 
death of Burkar-oo-deen, a favourite relative, and one 
of his bravest officers, drew off his army, and left 
the corps of Colonel Floyd at liberty to pursue its 
* See vol i page 562 
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CHAP XIV march nmnolcsted On tho 10th of Soptomhor a 
junction TVOB effected vnth tho army under Gonoml 
Medows, u-hich Arufl Boon aflonvnrds further rein- 
forced by the arrival of Colonel Stuart’s division 
after the capture of Polllgaut. 

Tho object of General hlcdows Tvas to bring’ 
Tippoo to a general action Tho Snltan uus most 
tumoofl to avoid this, and for several vreohs bo 
evaded tho ondeavours of the English, cotninaudcr 
T)anDg this period Tippoo repossessed himself not 
onl} of Sattimungul, but of Eroad and Daraporam 
At length, alarmed by tho progress of on English 
army m Bramfdia!, he dispatched thither tho greater 
part of hiB force, tho readoo being JoA to iratch 
the motions of General lledo’ws. The army "whose 
operations drew Tippoo s attention to Bmmfihal wns 
distinguished by the name of tho central army and 
had originally been commnnded by Colonel Kelly 
The death of that oflBoer had transferred the com- 
mand to Colonel Maxwell who found himself at 
the head of nine thousand five hundred mem He 
iuD i?M entered BramMia] on the 24th October, and early 
m November ho fixed his head-quarters near Cave- 
npatam. The appearance of considerable bodies of 
light cavalry soon indicated the approach of the 
Sultan 6 army and by the middle of the month jt 
appeared m foil force. In the meantime General 
Medows had marched to form a junction mth 
Colonel Maxwell, and his purpose was effected 
about three days after Tippoo s appearance. The 
remamder of the campaign was occupied m marches. 
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occasionally yaried by skiimisbes of no importance, 
tbe detail of wliicli would be tedious without being 
instinctive Some overtures for negotiation pro- 
ceeded from Tippoo ; but they were made without 
sincerity, and ended in nothing. Lord Cornwallis 
had determined to assume the command of the 
British army, on the alleged giound that his presence 
in the scene of action would be to the native allies a 
pledge of sinceiity and of confident hope of success 
against the common enemy. 

In the conduct of the war up to tins peiiod, little 
of mihtaiy sldll had been displayed, and little advan- 
tage gained to the cause of the allies General 
hledows ai-rived with his army at Velout, eighteen 
nules from Madras, on the 27th January, and on 
the 29 th Loid Cornwalbs assumed the command. 
On the 5th Febimiy he commenced Ins maich from 
Velout, and on the 11th the army was concentrated 
near V ellore Tippoo Sultan had been engaged in ne- 
gotiating with the French governor at Pondicherry 
for assistance ; but on receiving intelligence of the 
march of the British army, he moved lapidly to the 
defence of the passes into his territories. By a series 
of judicious feints, the Sultan was deceived as to the 
point at which it was intended to penetrate, and a 
large British force, completely equipped and pio- 
visioned, was thus enabled to gam the table-land of 
Mysore without firing a shot. 

The first object of the English general was the 
reduction of Bangalore The pettah, or town, which 
was of considerable extent, lay to the north of the 
fort, and this was the primary object of attack. It 
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CHAP XIV hod several gates, ono of Tvluch being solocted for 
assault, the requisite prepamtions ^roro made, the 
field artillery and six battery guns being placed 
under Colonel Moorhouso, a highly dlstlnguiBhed 
ofiicer The first barrier \nis gallantly earned, and it 
■was expected that the application of a field piece 
would soon force the gate. This was found inoffbctual, 
and some eighteen pounders wore brought np which 
slowly performed the desired work* In the mean 
time a ■vigorous firo of musletry and rockets from 
the turrets galled the English troops , it TvaB borne, 
however ■with the greatest steadmess the shattered 
fragments of the gate were tom away after each 
discharge , and on opening though a small one, 
being at length made, an English heutenont, who is 
represented os being of very diminutive sixe and 
stature,* ■was raised on the shoulders of some grena- 
diers, and passed through. General Medows, who 
was present, called on the troops to “ support the 
httle gentleman ," they responded to the call, and 
the place ■was earned 

TIppoo Sultan, who ■with his army 'was m the im 
mediate neighbourhood, was alike astonished and 
irritated at this result, and Orders ■were given to the 
kiUadar of the fort to recover possession of the pet- 
tah at all naks. They ■were obeyed "with great spint 
and gallantry and the streets of the town ■were, 
for a lengthened penod the scene of a deter 
mined and doubtful conflict So long ns it was 
maintain ed by firing bttle ad'vantage was gamed 
on either side It was finally decided by the bay- 
* Lieutenint Ayre cf the 86th regiment. 
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onet, ivitli wliicli tlie Mysoreans were driven fiom chap xiv. 
every post, and compelled to seek refuge in the fort, 
mth a loss of t-wo thousand m killed and wounded. 

The loss of the English was not great; but among 
the killed was Colonel Moorhouse, who fell at the 
gate. He had risen from the lauks ; “ but nature,” 
says Colonel Wilks, “ had made him a gentleman — 
uneducated, he had made himself a man of science *, 
a career of uninteiTupted distinction had commanded 
general respect, and his amiable charactei universal 
attachment ” His memory was honoured by a pub- 
lic funeral and a monument elected at the expense 
of the Company in tlie church of Madras 

The capture of the pettah was followed by pre- 
parations for obtaining possession of the fort Bat- 
teries were erected, a breach made, and, on the mght 
of the 20th of Maich, a storming paity advanced m a d 1791 
silence to the attack. They had made some pio- 
gress befoie the garrison took the alarm , but the 
resistance offered to the assailants, though late, was 
fierce and powerful. The killadar, Bahadar Khan, 
a distingmshed soldier, in whom the pressure of 
seventy years had not quenched the fire of military 
ardour, nor senously diminished his personal abihty 
to obey its suggestions, was in a moment at the 
head of his men. But his courage was unavaihng. 

The assailants estabhshed themselves on the ram- 
parts, and, after a contest of an hour, the foit of 
Bangalore passed from the hands of Tippoo Sultan . 
into those of the English. The loss on the part of 
the gaiTison was severe , more than a thousand of the 
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CQAP XIV bodies of their fallen enemies vrcio committed to 
the grave by the victore Among tlio slam was the 
brave kilJadar , who having in vain endeavoured to 
collect a party to moke one more stand, fell sword 
in hand, without a single supporter near him It 
was thought that Tippoo might desire to rctriovo 
from tho hands of strangers and enemies the re- 
mains of one who had served him so faithfully and 
an intimation that they wonld not bo witlibeld was 
conveyed to him but either the monts of Baha- 
dur Khfin wore obbterated by his ill-fortune, or 
Tippoo really entertained tho feeling which his an 
swer is said to have expressed — that tho killador 
could be bunod nowhere with ^teatcr propriety 
than m the neighbourhood of the place In defence 
of which he had fallen. By the Engbsh authorities 
all the respect that could be shown to the dead was 
manifested and the body of the veteran soldier 
was attended to its final restmg place by the most 
diatmguiahed members of the llussulman part of 
the British army 

Tho English were now fixed in the heart of 
Tippoo Sultans domimons, but before pursuing 
further the campaign under Lord Cornwallis, it will 
be convement to notice the operations of other 
armies up to the period when the governor-general 
obtomed poesessiou of Bangalore. 

When General Medows marched in the direction 
of Madras, Colonel Hartley was left with a force, 
consiBtmg of one regiment of Europeans and two 
battabons of sepoys, with some field artillery to act 
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against a body of the Sultan’s tioops, amounting, at chap xrv. 
tbe lowest estimate, to six thousand, left under the 
command of an officer named Hussein Ali This 
officer, disdaining the cautious policy of his master, 
took up a strong position near Calicut, and resolved, 
if challenged, to abide the result of a regular action. 

He was not disappointed, except in the result 
of the engagement : he was attacked and utterly 
defeated, with the loss of a thousand killed and 
wounded; the general himself and nine hundred 
men were made prisoneis on the field, and the flying 
remnant of the army being hotly pursued, fifteen 
hundred more laid down their arms. 

A few days before this action. General Aber- 
cromby, the governor of Bombay, arrived with a re- 
spectable force at Telhcherry, advanced to Cananore, 
which surrendered unconditionally, and in a very 
short time occupied the whole of the piovince of 
Malabar, where the name and authority of the Sul- 
tan were odious beyond the power of description. 

The army of Nizam Ah began to assemble in the 
neighbouihood of Hyderabad about the time that 
General Medows took the field. It was joined by 
a detachment of English sepoys and a company of 
European artillery, and, after considerable delay, 
marched to lay siege to Copool. This was a pro- 
tracted and tedious operation The situation of 
Copool is upon a lofty and precipitous rock. The 
cannon employed against it were disabled by a 
week’s firing, and the efforts of the besiegers were 
suspended for a long interval, until a new battering 

VOL II. 2 E 
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CHAP xrv troui could bo coUcctod from 70x1008 points. They 
woro rosnmod, but "witb bttlo prospect of a speedy 
termination, till tho nhmn caused by the unexpected 
nows of tho fall of Bangalore led to a surrondor, 
after a resistance of Borornl months. Bahnndur 
Bnndur, a fort about throe miles to tho northward 
of Copooh in a like manner yielded to tho good 
fortune of tho alhes- 

With the Mohrottas, os with Nixom Ah, an Eng 
Ugh detachment was destined to act. It consisted 
of two battahons of sepoys and tbroe companies of 
artillery, two native and one Enropcan. It was 
dispatched from Bombay, and procoedod in boats 
up the nvoT Jaigur as far ns navigable. Tho period 
of debarkation was the very height of tho monsoon. 
The ascent of the Ghauts was porformod under 
the most discouraging diflRculUes , but by persever- 
ance they were surmotintod At Coompta the de- 
tachment jomed the Mahratta army, consisting of 
twenty thousand horso and ton thousand foot, under 
the command of Purseram Bhow The first blow was 
to be struck against Darwor , and tho whole Mah- 
rstta army, with the English detachment, moved to 
the attack of this place, which they reached by very 
slow marchee. The Mahratta forces were of bttle 
use in the conduct of a siege, and the means of 
reduction were found inade^piate Appbcation for 
reinforcements was made to Bombay and a regi- 
ment of European mfantry, a bottahon of sepoys, 
and a considerable Dumber of European artillery 
men were dispatched, under the command of 
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Colonel Frederick. An assault prematui’ely made chap. xiv. 
ended in repulse; and sliortly aftei-wards Colonel 
Frederick died from the effects, as it was believed, 
of disappointment The siege continued to be lan- 
guidly prosecuted, till the fall of Bangalore became 
Icnown; an event wliich pioduced at Danvar the 
same effect as at Copool — an offer to surrender 

The garrison were pennitted to maich out with 
their amis and ammunition, and with colours flying ; 
but four days after their departure their camp was 
attacked and plundered by the Mahrattas, many of 
the party killed, and the commander, covered with 
womids, sent as a prisoner to a Mahratta fort 
Such an exiiloit would be perfectly in accordance 
with the Mahiatta charactei if undertaken solely 
with a view to plunder ; but it was alleged, and it is 
bebeved not without gi’ound, that the commander 
had provoked the attack by a viitual breach of the 
conditions of the capitulation. One of these condi- 
tions was, that the guns and stores were to become 
pnze to the captors The guns and stores were ac- 
cordingly left by the rething garrison ; but it was 
said that the powder had been wilfully rendered 
useless by damping, and the other stoies destroyed 
to the extent which the time and means of the com- 
mander allowed.’^ 

The surrender of Darwar was followed by that of 
the strong fort of Khooshgul, eleven miles distant, 

* Colonel Wilks says that this was adnutted hy a Mysorean 
officer with whom he had conversed, who affirmed that he had 
heen personally engaged m the destruction of the stores 

2 E 2 
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CHAP XIV and by tbe early possession of ovory place north of 
the Toomlraddm. 

liord Com-^valhs marched from Bangalore on the 
A-D ini 22nd March, and a few days afterwards nnoxpectodly 
onconnterod the army of the Sultam Tippoo’s only 
anxiety was to escape from a situation m which ho 
might bo compelled to fight, and with some difficulty 
ho offbeted his object Tho army of Lord Com^^al 
lifl was now strongthonod, or at least nomoncally 
mcroased, by tho junction of obont ten thousand of 
N imm Alls horec* To cflcct this junction was 

* Colonel Wnki gim a cnnotiA ftccocnt of tbete moonted 
WBTTicm; he nyi. They wo rated at fifteen thounnd and 
reallj uzKnnted to ten thoaaand zDen«weIl moontod on bane* m ex 
edkat coc<£Uoo, and to those 'who had nerer before had an oppor 
tmntyof obsemngtnlodtanarmy thorfintappeenocewasnorel 
andmteresting It liprobahle that no national or prorate coOccticin 
ofanaentarma in EnropeamtzuiaanyweQpcm err article ofpcTKnnl 
equipment which might not be traced id thu motley cr o^ ; the 
Parthian bow end arrow the inm dnb of Boythia, aabrea of every 
age and natuHi lancet of ererylength and deecnption and match 
lo^B of erery fbrmj metalUo helmets of evoj pattern* aimple 
d efences of the head a steel bar deecendmg diagoDally as a pro- 
t ec fao c to the face, de f en c es of hers ecalea or chain work descend 
ing behind, oc on. the. aboulden easuaes t£ armsrea ^ 

d et ach e d pieces for the ann* complete pfars of wh<T 1 m wort 
■Indds, bucklCTS and qnllted Jackets nhre-proof. Ihe ostemta 
tious display of these antique noreltles was equally ounons m its 
free and equal use of two sword arms the predee end 
perfect ocnnmand of a ba l an c ed spear eighteen feet long of the 
dnb which was to shiTer an iron helmet of the arrow «lT< 0 iai ^ ed 
m flight} but, above all, the total absence of every symptom of 
order or obedienoe, or command, excepting gro up s coHectnt^ 
round their respec^ve fisgs i every mdindoal sn mdependent 
warrior sdf ympdle d. affectang to bo t±» pVigmpmfi whose sm^ 
arm -was to achieve netewy scampering among etch other In 
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one oliject of tlie govemor-general’s marcli ; another chap xiv 
A vas to meet a A^aluable convoy, with a leinforcement 

AYild confusion , the hole exhibition presenting to the mind an 
imnger)'^ scarcely more allied to previous impressions of rcahty 
tlicrc than the fictions of an Eastern talc or the picturesque 
disorder of a dramatic scene” — Sketches, vol iii pp 135, 136 
A similar but less mmutc descnption of these troopers is given in 
Mackenzie’s Sketches of the War witliTippoo Sultan, vol. u p 
57. Of the value of the accession of strength which their junc- 
tion afforded. Colonel Wilks giies thcfoUownng account — "The 
impossibility of rclj ing on such a body for the execution of any 
combined mo\ ement W'as sufticiently obvious , but the most 
moderate expectations looked to an enlargement of the limits of 
observation, the rehef of the regular cavalry from the duties of 
tlie hght troop, and an extended command over tlie resources of 
the country to be trai ersed Twro thousand of the most select 
w ere attached to the reserve under Colonel Floyd, and placed 
under the immediate management of Bngade Major Dales, in the 
hope that his skill, and concihation, and example, might render 
them efficient Fifteen days vpcre sufficient to shew tlie total dis- 
appomtment of the most meagre hopes Tlie enemy practised 
upon them on every successive day some enterpnse or stratagem, 
always successful They soon shew^ed themselves unequal to 
the protection of their owm foragers on ordinary occasions, and 
after the lapse of a few' days they never stirred beyond the 
Enghsh picquets, consummg forage and gram, and augmentmg 
distress of every kund, without the shghtest return of even appa- 
rent utihty Their prowess was indeed exhibited at an early 
period m plundering the villages to which Lord Comwalhs had 
granted protection , but when it was understood that his lord- 
ship disclaimed such proceedings, but could not control them, 
the villagers imdertook tlieir own defence, and the march would 
produce exhibitions of attack and defence, m which the wishes of 
the army were uniformly adverse to their alhes, and an Enghsh 
safeguard would frequently appear protectmg their enemies 
agamst their fnends The contemptible state of this cavalry 
may m some degree have arisen from the effemmacy and declme 
which marked the general character of the government to which 
they belonged , but its more immediate causes were referred to 
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CHAP XIV of between four and five thousand mon, under Llou- 
tenant Colonel Oldham Those were mot at Voni 
tataghery, and both objects of tho movomont having 
been attamed, Lord Cornwallis returned to Banga- 
A-D 17 BI loro, whore he amvod on tho 28th of Aprfl. 

Notwithstanding tho success which had thus for 
attended tho Bntish arms, the govomor-gouoml was 
not m a condition to prosecute tho war with vigour 
Ho was especially distressed by a deficiency of tho 
means of transport for provisions, camp equipage, 
ordnance, and stores , and this deficiency might have 
appeared to justify some cessation of active exertion 
Tho love of enterprise scarcely entered into his 
character yet, while placed m circnmstances which 
seemed to excuse inactivity, he resolved on a step 
which, with reference to his position, may bo re- 
garded as a bold one it was to march at once upon 
Tippoos capital, Sermgapatam One obvious mo- 
tive for this decision was a desire to bring the war 
to a speedy termination , bnt there was another, not 
without weight — the apprehension of a rupture with 
France, from which country Tippoo might then ex- 
pect to derive assistance, winch would render the 

a commander (Te^ewont Singfa a Hindoo) of no reapectahnity 
or nuLtary pret mri on. ■who waa raid to have ruen to oonmand by 
ctHirt mtngoe, and was deatned better qrodified to render hi# 
maiter a good commercial eccormt of the profits of the anbaidy 
than a splendid report of military glory Hm second m cammand 

Asend All and the ostennble nuhtary leader hn<l 
for that precanons Talonr which depends on mtereated motires, or 
flJinna] exeftement or deprosaioiiT hut, his ptmapal, was m 
capable of command. Tens] rapacions wnrl rmfaitlif iii fn t pr*- 
— IbnL page 136 to 138 
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difficulties of the contest fai* greater than those with 
which the go vemoi -general had now to contend. 

To make the best use of the limited means of 
transpoi-t possessed by the British aimy, all super- 
fluous equipage was to he left in Bangalore. The offi- 
cers were requested to reduce their claims for accom- 
modation to the lowest piacticahle degree, as well 
as to assist the puhhc service by any means which 
they could command ; and they cheerfully sacrificed 
their own convemence to the demands of the state. 
On the 4th of May the aimy was put in motion It 
advanced by a circuitous route, interrupted by jun- 
gles, rivem, and lavincs From these causes the 
inadequate supply of cattle for tianspoi-t became 
still further reduced Numbeis died fiom exhaus- 
tion, and large quantities of stoies were destroyed 
because they could not be earned forward With 
the usual pohey of Hyder Ah and his son, the coun- 
try tiavemed by the invaders had been divested of 
all power of afibrding relief to then necessities 
Conflagration had done its work — ^the giain not burnt 
had been buried ; and not an inhabitant remained 
through the expanded waste to recount the story of 
its devastation, or guide the steps of those who now 
tiaversed its bhghted fields. Then march seemed 
to be ovei a country wheie some great convulsion 
of nature had at once swept away every human 
bemg, and every thing by which human life could be 
supported At length, at a stone fort, called Mala- 
velly, some gram was found , but the quantity lost 
on the maich was so gieat that even this oppoitunc 
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CHAP uv and happy discoTery did not prccludo tho necofl- 
eity of redncmg tho daily issue of nee to ono-half of 
the usual allowance Thus, stniggling with difficul- 
ties and amid tho torrore of famine, tho Bntisharmy 
reached Arikera, about nine miles cast of Sormga- 
A.D 1791 patam, on tho 13th of May 

Its approach was rogardod by Tippoo with no 
common apprehension From tho moment of the 
fnll of Bangalore, tho attach upon which place 
he had regarded os mad and hopeless, ho became 
alarmed for tho safety of his capital Under the 
first impulse of fear, ho had ordered tho removal to 
Chittledroog of his treasure, his harem and tho 
families of his officers, whom he retained in pledge 
for the fidehty of those to whom they belonged , but 
by the advice of his mother, who exorcised a power- 
fdl mflaonce over him, and who represented that 
such a proceeding being imputed to despondency, 
would have a bad efiect on the mmds of his troops 
and subjects, he abandoned his mtention The pa- 
rent to whom he was mdobted for this service ren- 
dered him another Tippoo had given personal 
offence to the fimuly of the Nizam In the hope of 
detachmg that prmce firom the confederacy the 
mother of the Sultan wrote to him, imploring his 
forgiveness of an act which she attributed to the 
mtoncatioE of youthful pnde, and which she de- 
clared the Sultan deeply regretted. 

But though Tippoo allowed himself to be dis- 
suaded from one manifestation of fear he gave way 
to others, which distmctly shewed tho state of his 
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mind. His hatred of the English had been gratified chap xiv. 
by causing the walls of the houses in the principal 
sheets of Senngapatam to be decorated Avith cari- 
catures of the people whom he abhoiTed, of enor- 
mous size, and, in some instances, of disgusting 
character. These were now by royal command ob- 
liteiated, and the walls of Seringapatam no longer 
spoke the Sultan’s contempt and aversion for his 
Euiopean enemies 

The capital of Mysore contained other proofs of 
Tippoo’s feebngs towards the English, and these too 
were to disappear. The enfranchisement of prisoners 
under the treaty of 1784 had even at this time not 
been perfectly carried out, and among the victims 
of the Sultan’s perfidy A?ere twenty Enghsh youths, 

Avho, having received the same kind of education 
which is given to the dancing gills of the East, were 
destined to delight the ear and eye of their enslaver 
by the graces of song and gestm’e. To reheve him- 
self from the inconvemence to be appiehended from 
these witnesses to his tieachery, assassination offered 
the easiest and most effectual means ; consequently, 
according to the moral code of Tippoo, the best. 

The youths weie mm’dered, and the course of 
cnme was followed up by the secret murder of 
other prisoners, who like them had been unlawfully 
detamed 

Such were the results of the alarm produced by 
the fall of Bangalore, and the anticipation of an 
attack upon Senngapatam. An English army was 
now within a few miles of the capital, and the 
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IIISTOItY OF THE 


CHAP XIV anxiety of Tippoo increased ’vdtli the apparently in- 
creasing danger Ho liadlutliorto cautiously avoided 
Q general action, and ho defended tins course by 
reference to the eiamplo of his father, -who hod 
gamed httlo or no advantage from general actions, 
but ■whoso chief success arose frnm striking at de- 
tachments- Stimulated partly by his fears and portly 
by the representations of his officers, which wore 
aided, it is said, by tho remonstrances of the ■women 
of his harem who expatiated on tho discredit of suf- 
fering his capital to bo menaced without an oflbrt 
to repel those by whom it was threatened he now 
resolved to depart frnm tho pohoy which ho had 
hitherto steadily pursued 

On the arrival of tho English army at Arikora, a 
considerable body of the enemy was yisiblo at tho 
distance of about six mile* in front. This force was 
dra-wn up with its right to the nver Cavory, and its 
left to a rugged hill a short distance fix>m the bank. 
It ■was at first supposed to be only a large detach- 
ment sent to observe the motions of the Bntish 
army and Lord Com^waliis proceeded to take mea 
sures for ascertainmg the best point for crossing the 
river with a ■new to a junction -with General Aber 
cromby ■who, with the Bombay army, ■was posted 
at Penpatam, about forty miles westward of Sermga 
^latani, and whose co-operation ■was deemed neces- 
sary to the reduotion of tho latter place The Eng 
lish general, however soon learned that though only 
a small part of the enemy s army could be seen, tho 
whole ■was encamped between his position and Se- 
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lingapatam; its light protected by the Ca very, its chap. xrv. 
left by a chain of hills, witli a deep swampy ravine, 
the passage of which was defended by batteries 
running along the whole of the front. The distance 
between the livei and the hills nowheie exceeded a 
mile and a half, and within cannon-shot of Tippoo’s 
hue was not more than a mile. The difficulties in 
attaclcing an enemy in such a position were obvi- 
ously gi’eat ; but the result of such infoimation as 
could be obtained of the country seemed to shew that 
it would be practicable to cross a ndge on the right of 
the English amiy from the high road to Seringapatam, 
where they were encamped, to another road leading 
to the same place ; and Lord Cornwallis thereupon 
resolved to attempt by a night march to turn the 
enemy’s left flank, and by gaming his rear before day- 
light, cut off the letreat of his main body to the capi- 
tal. To effect this object, six European regiments, 
twelve battalions of native infantry, with three field- 
pieces, one European and tliree native regiments of 
cavalry, were ordered to be in readiness to march at 
eleven o’clock on the night of the 13 th May, leav- a.d 1791. 
mg their picquets and camp guards behind, and their 
tents standing Nizam Ali’s cavaliy were to follow 
in the morning ; but the order was not to be com- 
mumcated till the moment of moving, lest the plan 
should be frustrated by treachery 

The ground occupied by the British army was 
intersected by ruined villages, inclosures, and deep 
lavmes, and from this cause much time was lost in 
foiming the troops m the piescnbed order of march. 
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CHAP XIV Boforo they moved atemficstorm arose, and tliomarch 
-vTOfl j)orformed under a deluge of ram, accompanied 
by thunder and bghtmng of the most awful cbnrac 
ter "Eb^hanstod by fatignc, scared by tbo bgbtning, 
and benumbed by tbo obllling oflbets of tbo nun, tbo 
cattle could scarcely bo made to movo , and tbo night, 
except when temporarily irradiatcdbythoYividfl ashes, 
being impenetrably dork, several regiments lost thoir 
way, and portions of the BnUsh force wore moving 
in almost every vanoty of direction repeated baits 
thna becamo necessary On ono of them. Lord 
GomwolUs found himself witli no more than ono 
company and ono gun. A staff-officer, who made 
the discovery that tho goneial had thus ontmarohed 
the greater part of Ins force, or bad become, m 
ftome other way sopainted from them attempted to 
find the column by tracing with the aid of the 
lightning the marks of tho gnn-camage wheels , but 
the traclikS, though so recently made, had been com- 
pletely obliterated by tho unceasing torrents of 
ram, and he narrowly escaped nding into tho enemy s 
encampments. 

The dawn of day removed one of the difficulties 
which had retarded the progress of tho British 
force , but it destroyed the hope of eiecutmg the 
original plan, which required tho cover of night 
still, as the most arduous part of the march had been 
accomplished. Lord Cornwallis detemnued to perse- 
vere and to endeavour to force Tippoo to action on 
ground behoved to be less advantageous to him than 
that which he had chosen. The Sultan did not 
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decline the challenge. The approach of the English chap xiv. 
■\vas nnobserved till they had begun to descend the 
heights on the eastward of the ravine. Their first 
object was to gain possession of a hill commanding 
the left of the enemy. This was perceived by 
Tippoo, and he made anungements for defeating it, 
which have deservedly received the approbation of 
emment militaiy authorities.^ He dispatched a 
considerable body of cavalry and infantry, with 
eight guns, to seize the hill towards which the views 
of the English were diiected, and sent out some 
cavalry to hover on the right of the English, and 
take advantage of any oppoitunity to charge — ^thus 
impeding their progress, and giving to his troops 
advancing to the hill time to take possession of it. 

Tippoo also veiy promptly changed his front to the 
left, coveimg one flank by a steep hill previously in 
his rear, and the other by a ravine which had run 
along Ins former front 

From the nature of the ground, the weak state 
of the cattle, and the annoyances of the enemy’s 
horse, the passage of the British infantry to the same 
side of the ravine with the enemy was slow. It was 
at length accomplished, and the requisite disposition 
for action made. Opposite to the enemy’s main 
body, nine battalions were posted in a first hne 
under General Medows and Colonel Stuart, and 
four in a second line under Colonel Harris, while 
five battahons, under Colonel Maxwell, were des- 
tmed for an attack upon the enemy’s corps on the 
* Colonel Wilks and Sir Thomas Munro. 
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CHIP xiT hill This attach might have been mndo at an 
earlier period, hat it vos jadiciouflly postponed till 
the other parta of tho disposition were complete, in 
order to dotor Tlppoo from making any attempt on 
the flank or roar of tho troops moving forward to 
dnvo hifi detachment from tho hill 

With tho attack on that detachment tho action 
commoncod On the approach of Colonel Maxwell 
tho enemy a eight guns woro drawn ofT Tho infantry 
kept their ground, and maintained a heavy, though 
ill-dirccted, firo of musketry Colonel Maxwell had 
no guns, hat ho had mado provision for covormg 
both his flanks against cavalry Thus Tmcncnmbcrcd 
and unapprehenfBvo of intcrrnption, ho advanced 
with a rapidity and impetuosity which speedily broke 
the Ime of the onemy's mfontry and even overtook 
some of the guns on the opposite descent of tho hilL 
The Infiuitry mado a strugglo to defend them, hut 
in vam, the possession of tho guns followed the 
possession of the hilL The rapid success of Colonel 
Maxwell on the hill was the signal for tho advance 
of the two lines below against the rnmn body of the 
enemy The battle now became general along the 
entire front- The enemy^s cavalry, who had greatly 
annoyed tho British army while advanemg to take 
up their ground, mode no stand after they were 
formed in line of battle, the fire of Tippoo’s artil- 
lery even began to relax. His iniantry behaved in 
a manner fkr surpossing any expectation had 
been formed of them. , but the near approach of the 
first line of the British army cansod them to waver 
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Colonel Maxwell had been ordered, after canying chap xiv. 
the hill, to leave there only a sufficient force to re- 
tain possession, and with the remainder of his coi-ps 
to advance and possess himself of the hills which 
covered the left flank of the main amy of the 
enemy. He was rapidly performing this duty, when 
Colonel Floyd, with the British cavaliy, who had 
been kept out of the range of the enemy’s shot, 
ready to take advantage of any opportunity that 
might occm* for their semces, charged the rear- 
guaid of the enemy’s retreating infantry, and nearly 
destroyed them. Their piogiess was checked by a 
larger body of infantiy, which rallied and made a 

stand on a space of bioken ground extremely dis- 
\ 

advantageous for cavaliy. Colonel Floyd accord- 
ingly prepared to withdraw his men from a position 
where they could not act effectively; but at this 
moment the cavaliy of Nizam Ah, which had fol- 
lowed the Enghsh cavalry, threw themselves in an 
unwieldy mass in front' of the left Aving of the 
British army, the advance of which they impeded, 
while from the nature of the ground they could 
prove of no service had they been disposed to per- 
form any For some time they could neither be 
brought to advance nor recede ; “ and thus,” said the 
govemoi -general, ‘‘an invaluable though short space 
of time was lost, which enabled the enemy to ’avail 
themselves of the vicinity of the batteries upon the 
island, and by retreating to their protection in the 
utmost confusion, to save their army from entii’e 
destruction ” 
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CHAP siv Lord Comminis, -wliflo complninmg of this ox- 
trnordirmry conduct, chfiritubly gives tho actors 
tho pmiflo of “ good intentions ” Colonel Wilks 
takes a leas favourable tiott “ It is assorted,” ho 
sajs, “ bj many ofRcors m tho Mysorean army, that 
impedimont ivns designed , that a borBcman, 
mth a particular badge from Assud All ivas seen 
at this moment to deliver a messago to Tippoo ■who 
was in tho rear anxiously urging tho escape of his 
guns, of which many had been actually abandoned, 
but -were recovered during this delay and one only 
fell into tho hands of tho Englisli in this branch of 
the attack, and that another messenger attended 
Tippoo on the same night Tho author 1ms since 
perused tho active and trcachorons correspondence 
with the enemy m this campaign, not only of Assud 
All, a person notoriously ■worthless, but of other 
officers of fiiirer famo In the same service whoso 
names it might be ipjunous to the En g lish interests 
in India to disclose at the present penod ”* 

Adverting to the good conduct of Tippoo s mfentry 
on this occasion. Sir Thomas Munro says — “ They 
stood the fire of musketry till our troops were ■withm 
a few yards of them , they defended every pomt, th^ 
rolhed wherever the ground was fevourable and when 
at last driven firom the field, they retreated ■without 
oonfusiom All this change of beha'vionr ** he adds, 

• Written in the year 1817 Bee Shetchoi voLE. page 163 

CdoDcl Wilk* had political reaJdrnt at Myaore, and enjoyed 

nnuinal opportonitoee of mrertigatnig the eeoret hiatory of 
coontry 
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“ was, however, less owing peihaps to the improve- chap xiv. 

ment of their discipline than to other causes — the 

stiength of the gi’onnd, which, being full of rocks 

and rawnes, afforded them everjAvheie sheltei, and 

made it difficult to follow them , and their proximity 

to the island, the batteiies of which covered them 

fiom pursuit”^ Lord Cornwallis attributes the 

good behaviour of Tippoo’s infantry to his presence 

and exeitions among them: whatever the cause, 

it is evident that the difficulty of putting them to 

flight was greater than had been anticipated But 

the task had been pei formed — victory sat upon 

the banners of the Biitish army; yet the fmits of 

victory were to be abandoned — the object for which 

so much fatigue, so much loss, and so many perils 

had been incmred, was to be renounced ; the piize, 

for which so many public and private saciifices had 

been made, was within sight, but it was not to be 

giasped 

In great distress for piovisions, and vith intole- 
rable labour to the troops from the want of cattle, 
the British army by two maiches reached Caniam- 
baddy, the ford at that place being regarded as an 
eligible spot for crossing the river; and there, on the 
20th of May, exactly a week after his arrival at An- A d i791 
kera. Lord Cornwallis determined to relinquish, foi a 
time at least, all attempts against Senngapatam, and 
to letrace his steps to Bangalore. On the 21st, orders 
were dispatched to General Abercromby to return 
to Malabar; on the 22nd the whole of the bat- 

* Gleig’s Lafe of Sir Thomas Munro, vol i page 118 

VOL II 2 F 
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mSTORTf OF THE 


CHAP XIV toping train and heavy equipments of the array ttcto 
destroyed , and on the 20th the governor general 
commenced hia rotrogrado march 

Neither party in the war had at this time much 
cause for oxultatioiL Tippoo had discarded liis 
usual caution — had ventured on a general action and 
had boon defeated, the bitterness of defeat being 
aggravated by its having occurred within sight of his 
capital The English commander had provoked a 
battle jn which ho had been victonous , bat with 
reference to the object for which tho enterprise had 
hecn undertaken and tho battle fongbt, bo was 
beateru ” As a mere ovidonco of guperionty ” says 
Colonel Wilks, ‘ tbo victory ^ras complete, and bad 
there boon no movement of tho cavalry would pro- 
bably have boon very decisive But tho observation 
of Sir Eyre Coot©, on a pandlol occarfon was ap- 
plied by an old officer to tbo present ‘I would 
gladly exchange all these trophies and tho reputa- 
tion of victory for a few days nco “Wo gained 
nothing by the victory” says Sir Thomas JIunro 
“ but the bborty of looking at the island ”f — a pn 
vilege scarcely worth the price that had been paid 
for it 

The British army commenced its retreat, and 
before the conclusion of the first day s march a largo 
body of horse made their appearance on the left of 
the pnncipal column, near its rear This was not a 
pomt fiem which an attack had been apprehended , 

• Sketches roLiH page i62 

t Life, toLu page 119 
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but from knowing the rapidity with which the chap. xrv. 
caYalry of Tippoo moved in all directions, no doubt 
was entertained that the approachmg horsemen 
belonged to his army, and that they would imme- 
diately fall on the stoies and baggage. Colonel 
Stuart, who commanded in the rear, instantly pre- 
pared to resist the attack; and the British had 
begun to fire, when one of the horsemen rode to- 
wards a staff-officer who was givmg some orders, 
and shouting that he was a Mahratta, entreated that 
the firing might cease Similar communications 
weie made at the head of the column, and the 
British commander found himself suddenly rein- 
forced by two Mahratta armies, one under Hurry 
Punt, commander-m-chief, the other imder Purse- 
ram Bhow, who, after the fall of Bar war, had 
marched towaids Sermgapatam to join the English 
army. A British detachment accompanied the army 
of Purseram Bhow. The Mahrattas were beheved 
to have been not less than a hundred and fifty miles 
distant from the army which they so suddenly 
joined Above a hundi’ed messengers had been 
sent forward to announce its approach, but every 
one of them had been intercepted by the light 
troops of Tippoo 

Had the junction of the Mahrattas taken place 
somewhat eaiher, some heavy sacrifices made by the 
British army might have been averted. As it was, 
their accession was most welcome. They bi ought 
a supply of bullocks, large stores of all neces- 
sary articles of consumption, and of some which 

2 F 2 
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CEAP xrv ■wore not strictly to l>o rogordod as necessary * Tlio 
jnarcli of tho confodoratcfl was slow m order to 
afford opportunity for the amval of largo convoys 
of provisions and jdundor coming up in tho Mahmtta 
A.D 1751 rear On the 18th of Juno the army was within 
three miles of Hoobordroog a fort established on a 

• Ltentenant Moor (anthor of a NarratiTC of the Opeimtioiu of 
Captain Little ■ Detachment) and Colonel Wilki draw Imdy 
p c t ui ea of the banan of the Malnatta camp The former com 
meseee Iw all rocattons are teen proceeding with aa 

much eameatneae on the part of their profeaaora as in a well 
regulated aty in time of peace wMoh it more itsemblea than a 
market monng with a mob bearing the namo of an army m the 
c e n tre of an enemy a coontry Colonel Wilka a deeonption 
whmh correaponda anbatantially with that of Lien tenant Moor is 
anbjoined The bazaar of a Mehratta camp p rese nts an exbibi 
tdon of no ordmary character and to their Dumabed vititon 
exhibited a pktnre of the apoQa of the eaat and the mdoitry of 
the west From a web of EogUah brccdcloth to a BiUDinghaia 
pen>knife} from the abawla of Cashmere to the second hand 
garment of a Hmdix> from dtamoeda of the first water to the 
allver ear nng of a poor plundered Tillage maiden from orm 
sheep and pooltry to the dried salt fiah of Concan almoat 
ercry thmg wai teen that conld be presented by the beat baxaara 
of the richest towna bat. above eO the tables of the money 
changers ore rap reed wHh the coma of every country of the 
Eaat, m the open air end pnbbo street of the camp gave en 
denca of an e xt e n t of mercantile activity utt erly inconoeiTthle m 
any camp excepting that of ayatematlo plnnderen by wholeaale 
and refauL Every variety of trade appeared to be exerctaed with 
a large competitioQ end conaiderahle diligence, and among thmn one 
apparently the lesat adapted to a wandenug life— -the trade of a 
tanner — waa practised with eminent tnccesa A arcnlar bole dog 
in the earth a raw hide adapted to it at the bottom and sidea 
and seenred above with a aenea of skewers run through its edges 
into the earth formed the tan pit « on marching day* the tan pit 
with its Content! in the shape of a beg formed one tide of a load 
for a hone or bollock, and the hqmd prcparmtian wma either 
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small rock, of great strength. At the foot of the 
lock was a to'svn, which being occupied without 
difliculty, the killadar sun’endered the fort on a 
promise of security to private property, and of 
special protection against the Mahrattas. The in- 
habitants, who had taken refuge in the fort, pro- 
ceeded 111 the direction of Madoor, under the care 
of an English escort, the commander of which had 
oiders to accompany the tiavellcrs the entire dis- 
tance to Madoor if required. All, however, appealed 
quiet, and not a single Mahratta was visible on the 
loutc. Fear was thus dispelled, and when about 
half the march was accomplished, the leader of the 
retiring paity intimated to the English officer that, 
as there was no reason to apprehend danger, it 
would be unnecessar}’- to subject the escort to 
fuither trouble. It accordingly returned, but was 
no sooner at a sufficient distance to permit the 
manifestation of Mahratta enterprise, than the 
freebooting allies of the British, in conformity 
with estabhshed custom, fell upon the unfortunate 
fugitives, and plundered them of every thing they 
possessed. 

Hooliordioog contained many state prisoners, 
and there the captors found new evidence of the 

emptied or preserved, accordmg to the length or expected repeti- 
tion of the march The best tannmg matenal (catechu, a vege- 
table preparation long known in Europe by the strange name of 
terra japomca) is equally accessible and portable , and the Enghsh 
oflBicers obtamed from these ambulatory tan-pits what their own 
Indian capitals could not then produce, except as European im- 
ports — excellent sword belts ” — Sketches, vol in pp 168, 159 
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CHAP 'ov Sultan 8 cruelty “ Among a number of captiTCfS,” 
says an historian of the ponod, “ that wore bound 
in ohmna of vanous construction at Iloohordroog, 
soTcral, -who had their ancles fastened asimdor by 
a heaTy iron bar of about eighteen inches in length, 
had from habit acquired a straddling amble, 'which, 
when liberated, they could not for a length of time 
alter or amend some, from having been closely 
pinioned, could mo-vo neither arm others had ac- 
quired a stoop, from which they were unable to 
stand erect in short, ns most of them had been 
confined in this ■wretched state for a period of about 
ten years, there were few indeed who had not lost 
the po'wer of some limb or other 

Hoobordroog was dismantled and the army pro- 
ceeded on Its course Oostradroog was summoned 
to surrender, but the lalladnr sent a refusal, and it 
was not thought prudent to enforce the demand 
by arms. Savandroog was reconnoitred, but ap- 
peared so formidable, that even tbo ceremony of a 
summons was in this instance ■waived. The army 
A.D lUJi reached Bangalore on the 11th June Before the 
arrival at that place a plan of future proceedings 
had been arranged The contmued co-opemtion of 
the Mahrattas it was necessary to purchase by a loan 
of nearly a hundred and fifty thousand pounds, the 
means of making the advance bemg secured by 
stopping the commercial mvestment of dollars in 
transit from England to China. To the English 

* MtrVmnfl i Skrtcbei of the Wir with Uppoo Sultan, vol. 
u. page lia 
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the cmiipaign had been a cause of heavy loss. The 
hlahrattRS, on the contraiy, had, hy the assiduous 
use of their usual ])iactices, been gicatly enriched, 
both indiMdually and nationally. Yet the latter 
thought it fit that the English should pay for tlieir 
continued services against a common enemy, and the 
go^e^lOl -general did not feel himself in a situation to 
icfuse This important picliminaiy being arranged, 
Pui^eram BIioav, Avith his army and a detachment 
-of Bombay troop';, pioccedcd by Sera to commence 
a seiies of ojieiations in the noith-wcst The 
gi eater pait of the Nizam’s cavalry, under Assud 
Ali, vcie to operate to the noith-oast. The army 
of Lord Coinuallis vas to be intci posed between the 
enemy and the Company’s territoiics, as well foi the 
piotection of the latter, as for the convenience of 
biinging forwaid supplies, for i educing such of the 
intermediate forti esses as might be necessaiy, and 
for establishing a chain of tenable posts fiom Madias 
to Sei ingapatam, by which the tiausit of supplies 
might be facilitated when the aimy should be 
called to assemble before the enemy’s capital 

The first movement of Loid Coinwallis was in a 
south-eastern diiection to Oossoie. On his appioacli 
the garrison evacuated and blew up the foit. A 
tram had been laid foi the magazine, intended to 
explode after the entiy of the English tioops, but 
by a happy accident it did not take effect Heie 
again the peifidy and cmelty of Tippoo were brought 
conspicuously to notice. Thiee Englishmen had 
been confined m Oossoie, one of whom, named 
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co'^p UT Ilamllton, having given np nil hopes of recovering 
hifl freedom, had reconciled his mind to tho circum- 
stances m which ho was placed, and apporentlj’ con 
tcmplatod Oossoro as his final abode As in other 
instances, tho fall of Bangalore hod led to tho 
mnrder of those nnhappy men, whoso graves were 
now pomtod ont to their indignant countrymen. 

From Ooasore tho English army moved m tho 
direction of tho Poheodo and Ryaccotah passes, and 
took possession of vonous forts, somo of them ^vith- 
out resistance, Ryaccotah was not so easily ob- 
tamod it was defended by snccossive ranges of 
works, and gamsonod by eight hundred mon , and 
so confident was tho kiUadar m the strength of his 
works and his garrison, that ho not only rejected 
the summons to sarrondor bnt fired on the flog that 
brought it, Tho task of reducing this place foil to 
a bngado under M^or Gowdie, who sent a detach- 
ment of about three hundred and fifty men, with 
guns, to attack the pettoh The gate was soon 
blown open but the gamson, aidod by the mhabi- 
tants, kept up a brisk fire on the assailants from the 
upper and central worLe Mejor Gowdse led the 
succeeding attacks in person, and earned several 
Bucceesive gates, hat did not Tentnre to attempt the 
smmmt. On the appearance of the mam body of 
the army however the place surrendered. 

The capture of other forts of mfenor importance 
demands no especial notice , but the attack on Nun- 
dedroog is entitled to some attention This fort 
was situated on a granite rock of tremendous height, 
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and no labour bad been spared to add to its strength, chap x 
]\rajoi Gon die, who bad reduced many of tbe minor 
forts, fonnd liis means inadequate to an attack upon 
Nundcdioog. Reinforcements were obtained, and 
tbe guns ba^s ing m itb incredible labour been carried 
part of tbe way up tbe bill, batteiies were con- 
stnicted, and began to fie with visible effect. Tbe 
fire was vigoionsly letinned from tbe fort; but 
at tbe end of twenty-one days two breaches weie 
effected by the besiegers — one in tbe exterior ram- 
pait, tbe other in an outwork. Loid Cornwallis 
now ad^ancod bis anny within a few miles of tbe 
place, and ordem were given for a night assault. 

It took place soon after midnight of the 19tb of 
October, and was made simultaneously by two par- a d. 1791 
ties upon the two breaches The enemy were pre- 
pared to receive tbe assailants with a bea ^7 fiie of 
musketiy and rockets , but more injury was inflicted 
by stones of immense size and weight rolled down 
upon those who were ascending. Tbe resistance, how- 
ever, vas not long protracted; and Nimdedroog was 
added to tbe acquisitions of tbe British army under 
Lord Coniwallis. Before tbe attack was made, a 
portion of tbe garason weie clamoious for suriender ; 
and on its talaiig place, some descended tbe wall by 
laddei-s of ropes, and escaped tlnougb tbe jungles ; 
others, abandoning their posts, fled for shelter to 
tbe jirmcipal pagoda, wbeie they were subsequently 
made piisoners Tbe commanding officer was in de- 
spair. His name was Lufb AIi Beg , he was a man 
of high lank, and had stood well in the esteem of 
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niffTOBY or THE 


CHAP xiY Hydor AIi At tho battio of Ani6o ho had been 
— ordorod to make a charge 'tnth a largo and golect 
body of cavalry on tho rear of tho English with a 
Tiew to facilitate the retreat of ITydor All a artil- 
lery He attempted to oxocutc his orders, but was 
checked by tho active and well-directed flro of 
tho horso artillery of tho English, which his troops 
rofnsed to faco The wrath of the capncious bar- 
bonon whom Lnft AJi Bog served was extromo, 
and his unfortonato servant was committed to tho 
custody of another Mahometan officer, with instruc- 
tions to inflict npon him severe corporal punish- 
ment, the marks of which were to bo exhibited to 
two brahmin witnesses, m proof that tho Sultans 
orders were earned mto eflbet. Tho mgennity of 
Lnft Ali Beg and his gaoler contrived to ovado tho 
actual execution of tho sentonco by the use of a 
caustic, which produced the appearance necessary to 
satisfy the witnesses, without subjcctmg tho sufferer 
to any serious mconvenlonce , and ns nuder an 
Eastern deepotuon such mcidents are soon forgotten 
Luff; Ah Beg after a tune, became again an impor- 
tant personage m the court and camp of the Myso- 
rean sovereign By Tippoo he was associated with 
three other of his servants in on embassy to Con- 
stantmople, which was to have proceeded from 
thence to Pans , hnt the ambassadors never got 
beyond the former city where their reception was 
cold and unsatisfectory , and after an absence of 
nearly five years they returned, without any result 
hut tho expenditure of about twenty lacs of rupees. 
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lliolos^ by contagious di^^casc of sc^cral liimdrcds of 
llioir follow Cl", and the contribution to the state 
jiajici*^ of ]M\soic of a journal of Aast extent To 
his foinici failing*?, Liift Ali Beg had now added that 
of Inning snnbicd one of the stiongost and ino'^t 
iinpoit.nit ])laco‘' in his niastci’s doininions to fall 
into the hands of the English. 

The 1 eduction of Nundedioog was followed by 
the disjnitcli of a detachment undci Colonel j\ra\- 
woll into Barani.'lhah to countciaet the dejnedations 
111 progre^:? thcic by a foicc under Bakir Saib, son of 
the gallant killadar of Darwar, slam in the captuie 
of that jdace The bimncss assigned to this force 
was to devastate the whole country, so as to inca- 
jiacitate it fiom coiitiibiitmg to the supplies of the 
English aimy, and its chief po'?t was at a mud fort 
named I'^enagia The fort was speedily taken, and 
Ikikir Saib withdiew' fioni the countiy which he had 
been «:ent to la^age. Colonel Maxw'ell then pio- 
ceeded tow aid*? Kistnagheiy, with the intention of 
destioymg the jiettah, so as to leave the enemy’s 
predatory parties no co-sei there. Po'^session of the 
pettah was soon gamed , and an oppoitunity seeming 
to oiler foi a successful attack upon the upper foit, 
the attemjit w'as made and failed. The Biitish 
detachment sustained considerable loss, but retired 
in good order, after setting fire to the pettah 

In Cormbatore, the defence of the fort bearing 
the same name wuth the province, and of Palagairt, 
with their reciprocal communreatrons, had been en- 
trusted to Major Cuppage. That officer deeming 
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CHAP XIV Coimbatore mcopablo of gustaimng a Biogc removed 
the heavy guns, ammunition, and stores to Polngnnt. 
Lieutenant CboImcrB, who was left at Coimbatore, 
on examining the guns which had boon cast aside 
os tinsemceablo, found throe which stood proof By 
collecting and joining wheels and fragments of car- 
nages which loy scattered about tlio fort, ho found 
the means of mounting them With these and a 
few swivels, a quantity of damaged powder, and five 
hundred shot, obtained from Mtyor Cnppago, ho 
hoped to mak.0 a stand for a few days, m the event 
of the fort being ottaokod 

The apprehension of attack was soon converted 
mto certainty The place was invested by a force 
of two thousand infantry, a considerable body of 
cavalry, eight guns, and a number of irregular 
troops. The gamson consisted of a hundred and 
twenty toposaes,* or natives, partially of Portuguese 
origui, and about two hundred Travnneoroans, half 
of whom ran away when they found a noge was ex- 
pected, whde those who remained were extremely 
insubordinate. 

The enemy pitched on the north west of the 
pettah and summoned the place to surrender 
under pam of death to every person within it, not 
excepting women and ohfldreiL The summons was 
disregarded it was repeated after the expiration of 
two days without eSect. On tho third day a battery 
was completed, and the fort was once more sum- 
moned, but with on offer of favourable terms. The 
* l^tenllv wc ar tr a of hart 
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offer Tvas rejected, and in the evening the besiegers 
began to fire from the batteiy. The shot did con- 
siderable damage to the works, which it gave the 
ganison abundant employment to repair. Another 
batteiy was completed on the following day, and a 
vigorous fire of guns and rockets was mamtained. 
A thud battery was soon m a forward state. In 
the meantime Lieutenant Chalmers had prepared 
seveial casks, filled with combustibles, which were 
placed on the lamparts, to be used against the enemy 
should they attempt an escalade, which, from their 
preparation of laddeis, seemed to be intended. The 
enemy prepared a fourth battery, and the besieged 
opened three mines As the danger increased, the 
mmes were loaded and the gates blocked up with 
eaith and stones The store of shot beginning to 
fail, the hammermen weie actively employed in 
making non slugs to supply the deficiency of balls. 
The works of the besiegers continued to be carried 
on till they weie advanced within fifty yards of the 
ditch: and as it was known that large reinforce- 
ments weie proceeding to their assistance, a general 
attack was now hourly expected. At this time the 
store of ammunition within the fort was neaily 
exhausted ; the wounded, who were numerous, were 
without medical assistance, and the Travancoreans 
who remained were clamorous for smTender. Still 
the gallant commander, who was nobly supported 
by a young French ofiSicer named De la Combe, in 
the service of the Rajah of Travancoie, refused to 
succumb. 
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mSTOEY OF THE 


CHAP XIV TVo months ■within two dfiys had passed heforo 
tho enemy Tonturod on a general ossanlt. They 
advanced -with great stendmess, planted their lad 
ders, and mounted tho parapet at five distinct 
places. Tho first struggle took place at a pomt 
defended by Do la Combo, whoso personal gal- 
lantry commnmcated Its mflnonco to those whom 
he commanded and prepared for tho assailants a 
fierce resistance Tho enemy had avoided the mines, 
and resort to tho combustible barrels "was delayed 
till not only was the ditch filled by tho assailants, 
but numbers of them were actually on tho ram- 
parts, fighting hand to hand ■with the besieged. Do 
la Combe would havo been overpowered had not 
a timely reinforcement been sent to his robef , and 
Lieutenant Chalmers, who ■was personally engaged 
m defending the ■weakest pomt of the works, ■was 
m danger of a similar fat© At a moment when 
Bucceasful resistance seemed scarcoly longer practi- 
cable, one of the barrels bemg thrown amongst a 
crowded moss of tho enemy exploded and the for- 
tune of the day -was turned. The besiegers gave 
way and as party after party retired from the 
ramparts, their discomfiture ■was mcreased by hurl- 
ing down on them vast pieces of rock. The conflict 
lasted two hours, and the number of the enemy s 
dead left on the ramparta and withm the ditch ex- 
ceeded the entire strength of the garrison by whom 
they had been so bravely repulsed 

It ■was not fittmg that such men should be aban- 
doned and though a due regard to the safety of 
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Palagaut prevented Major Cuppage from doing much chap, xiv 
foi tlieir relief, lie afforded some assistance, and witli 
the aid of some revenue troops under the direction 
of Ml. Macleod, a gallant and enterprising cml ser- 
vant, the enemy were driven fiom the pettah which 
they had continued to occupy, and chased to the 
Bewany, a distance of about twenty miles, with the 
loss of a laige quantity of their stores. To add to 
the jieimanent strength of the gamson, a company 
of sepoys, commanded by Lieutenant Nash, was 
ordered in, and by some further additions it was 
increased to about seven hundred men 

Scarcely had Lieutenant Chalmers time to repair 
the breaches in the works and make other disposi- 
tions for defence, before the enemy reappeaied. The 
foice now anayed against Coimbatoie consisted of 
eight thousand regular infantry, with fourteen guns, 
four moitars, and a laige body of irregulais and 
hoise. It was commanded by Kummer-oo-Deen 
The enemy took possession of the pettah vdthout 
ojiposition, erected batteries, and opened approaches, 
under the cover of a heavy fire, which the besieged 
were able to return very inadequately But the 
spirits of the garrison were cheered by inteUigence 
that Major Cuppage was advancing with three bat- 
tahons of Company’s sepoys, two of Travancoreans, 
and six field-pieces, to compel the enemy to raise 
the siege To divert this force from its object, and 
probably at the same time to strike a serious blow 
at the efficiency of an important portion of the 
English foice, Kummei-oo-deen, leaving a strong 
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CHAP XIV body in the tronchos, marched with tho remnindor 
of his force a distance of about ton mileB, to tho 
Ticmity of a pass whoro tho woods of Anvally ter- 
minate and tho plain commences, A largo convoy 
of oxen, mtondod for tho westom army, was as- 
somblod at Palngant, and Kummor-oo-Docn made a 
demonstration of getting into Major Cuppagos rear 
for the purpose of occupying tho pass. This would 
have enabled him to cut off tho passage of tho 
convoy and by tho force of numbors to embarrass 
Mtyor Cuppagos return to Palagaut That officer 
accordingly fell back and tho occupation of tho 
pass was decided by a severe action, m which Miyor 
Cuppage was victonous Ho immodiatcly returned 
to Palagaut, while Knmmer-oo-Dccn proceeded to 
resume the siege of Coimbatore, relieved from the 
fear of mtermption, 

Tbo fate of that place was now sealed All hope of 
relief was cut off^ the ommunition, from tho first, bad, 
was nearly expended, a wide broach had been made 
perfectly practicable, and tho sap had been earned 
to the covered way Lieutenants Chalmers and 
Nosh were both wounded m one day , and the most 
dotermmed of the gallant defenders of this miserable 
fort saw the necessity of surrender Negotiations 
for this purpose were commonced, and soon brought 
to a conclusion, the enemy bemg qmte ready to 
grant the besieged fevourable terms The place was 
A,D 1791 first mvested on the 13th of June one hundred and 
forty three days afterwards, on the 8rd of November 
the conquerors took possession of it In reference 
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to its strength or iinpoitaiicc, Coimbatore has little chap xiv. 
claim to occupy a laigc space in the histoiy of the 
Mar M'ith Tippoo Sultan, but the gallantry Math 
M'hich it Avas defended has removed the siege from 
the li'Jt of ouhnary occuiTonces. 

It M'as a condition of the capitulation that the 
garri'^on should be permitted to maich to Palagaut; 
but. after the actual siii render of the place, it was 
pietcnded that this condition could not bo acted 
upon without the Sultan’s mtilication. The sequel 
of this talc of perfidy need scarcely be told. After 
a detention of thirteen days at Coimbatore, the pri- 
soncis were maichcd to Scringapatam, where they 
Mere subjected to the cruelties and indignities M’hich 
wcie the ordinary lot of those vlio fell into the 
hands of the barbaiian Tippoo Sultan. Comment 
upon a fact of such fiequent occurrence would be 
alike tedious and vain. 

While these events vere in piogi-ess, the atten- 
tion of Loid Coinwallis had been constantly di- 
rected to the establishment of such means for the 
transmission of supplies as might prevent the ne- 
cessity of abandoning the meditated attack upon 
Scringapatam from the cause that led to the rehu- 
quishment of the former One of the most seiious 
impediments to success M'as the possession by 
the enemy of the strong fortress of Savandroog, 
situated about eighteen miles M’-est of Bangalore. 

It consisted of an enormous mass of gramte, of 
gieater height than Nundedi’oog, using from a base 
eight miles in ciicumference, and separated by a 
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CHAP XIV cliaBm, at tho distance of about two-thirds of its 
total elovation, into two citadels, each indopondont 
of the other It hod not long boforo boon recon- 
noitred, and was deemed unassailable , but tho cap- 
ture of some other hill forts, and more especially 
of Nnndedroog had tended to dimmish tho rover- 
onco of English officers for tho reputed impregna- 
bibty of Indian fortresses , and it was dotormmed 
to test the claims of Savandroog lu tins respect, 

Tho conduct of tho slcgo was ontrustod to Colo- 
nel Stuart, and tho force assigned to him, m addi- 
tion to a poworful artillery, consisted of two Euro- 
pean and three natiTO regiments. The remamdor 
of the army was disposed so as to watch every 
avenue from Senngapatam by which tho operations 
of the siege could bo disturbed On tho 10th of 
A.D 1791 December Colonel Stuart pitched his camp within 
three miles of tho north side of tho rock the point 
from which the chief ongmeer, after reconnoitor- 
ing proposed to carry on the attack The first 
operation was one of vast labour and difficulty — it 
was to cut a gun road from the encampment to the 
foot of the mountain, over rocky precipices, and 
through a thick forest of bamboos, and when made, 
to drag the guns over it. A noxious and pestilen 
tial atmosphere added to the dangers of the be- 
siegers, and Tippoo on hearing of the attempt, is 
reported to have congratulated his officers on the 
infatuation of the English m engagmg in an enter- 
prise that could not fad to terminate m defeat and 
disgrace. According to the Sultans behef, one 
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lialf of llio Europeans employed were destined to chap xiv 
die of sicknc'^s,'*' the other half to he killed in the 
attack Not daunted by this loyal prediction, the 
besiegers, on the 17lh December, opened tMo bat- A d 1701 
teiies one at a thousand )'aids, the other at seven 
hundred } aids’ di'^taucc, by Mhich the defences of 
the Avail Avere much damaged; but the ehcct AAas 
scarcely equal to the expectations A^hlch had been 
fonned The AAall AAas built AAith stones of immense 
size, those of the loA^er tier being riveted to the rock 
by iion bolt*?. On the 19th another batteiy Avas 
erected, Avhich it Avas found necessary to adAance 
to Avithin tAvo hundied and lifty yards of the Avail. 

In the course of that and the succeeding day a piac- 
ticablc bleach A^ as elTcctcd, and orders Aveie giA^en to 
storm on the folloAving morning. 

The bamboo forest, Aihich had been a source of 
difficulty in the construction of the gun-road, Avas 
found of some service in the close approaches of the 
attack. Under its cover, and that of cievices and 
laigged jiarts of the lock, a lodgement Avas made foi 
the tioops AUtliin tAventy yaids of the bieacli. The 
storming paity, commanded by Lieutenant Colonel 
Nesbitt, Avas diiected to four different attacks, and 
parties Avere detached round the mountain, to diaiv 
the attention of the enemy from the main object, 
and prevent their escape, should any attempt for 
that purpose be made 

* Major Dirom states that the place " is said to have derived 
its name of Savandroog, or the rock of death, from its fatal 
climate ” 
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HlffTORT OF THE 


CHAP xrv Tlio Lour fixed for the assaulfc ■\vn8 olovon o’clock 
and it ^vnfl to cominonco on tLo discLargo of t^ro gnns 
from the battoncs. At tho appointed hour the ex- 
pected Bignal -was given, and tho party ad^anced to 
tho storm, tvIiUo tho band of one of tho English 
regunonts pealed forth tho inspirmg air of Bnioiis 
flnhc home A Inigo bodv of tho enemy had been 
observed running doyn from tho western hill for 
the defence of tho broach, which was a little below 
the eastern hiU, but on tho appearance of tho Eng 
glisli they wero seized with panic and fied Tho 
eastern hlU was completely earned, without meeting 
or oven overtaking the enemy 

The attack on the %vc8tcm hill was thought to be a 
work of greater difficulty, and Captain Monson, to 
whom it was ontmsted was mstmetod either to ad- 
vance omot, as circumstances might render expedient 
The oflicer m command of thocitadcl havingwitncssed 
the abandonment of tho eastern bill and the ascent 
of the English party made a sally for the purpose 
of taking them m flank, when he was imexpoctodly 
met among the rocks by the party of Captom Mon- 
som He retreated with precipitation followed with 
great vigour by tho Enghsln An attempt was made 
to shut the first gate against the pursuers, but the 
man who was performing the duty was killed by a 
shot fired from some distance by a sergeant of the 
Tlst regiment. The English then rushed in, and 
entenng every succeedmg bamer with the enemy 
were soon in possession of the top of the mountain. 
Thus, in less than an hour, and in open day the stu- 
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pciulous forticssof Sa^alulroog^^as caiiied by storm, chap xiy. 
and tlic boast of its impregnability for ever silenced. 

The English had not a man killed, and only one 
'Monnded 

The next place attempted Mas that Mdnch Mas 
next to ^Sa^andloog m strength and importance. 
Ootradioog had sonic time bcfoicbccn snnimoned, 
and the ansMcr of the killadar Mas, that lie Mould 
not suriendcr his post till the English had taken 
Seiingapatam It M*as sipiposcd that the fall of 
Sa^andloog might ha^c made him less scriipiilons, 
and a flag of tiuce Mas disjiatched, oflcring liberal 
terms The stafl* ofiiccr mIio accompanied it Mas 
beckoned from the foit to ad\ancc, he complied 
Mith the imitation, and Mhen Mitliin sixty yaids of 
the gate, a fire of nuisketiy M'as opened on him and 
the non-commissioned ofiicei mIio boictlic flag, but 
from Mhich, happily, both escaped unhuit. On the 
folloM’ing day the foit Mas attacked in a manner for 
mIiicIi the go-seinoi Mas not prcpaied. A num- 
bci of field-pieces MCI e iim doMii to appointed sta- 
tions, and undei coicr of then file an escalade 
coinmcnced. 

The side of the rock assaulted rose at an angle of 
about thiity-five degrees, aiulM^as defended by seven 
lamparts rising above each otliei, including that of 
the pettah, Mdiich ivas liist stoianed. The oideis 
given to the aitilleiy ofliceis "weie, as fast as one 
M'all should be cairied, to point the guns, ovei the 
heads of the assailants, against the next M^all m suc- 
cession, for the purpose of keeping doMm the fiie of 
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CHAT xiv tlio gamson Tho pottah wns carried so rapidly ns 
to astonish the kiUodar, and indneo him to demand 
a parley It was granted , bnt it soon becoming 
apparent, from tho movements of tho garrison above, 
tliat the only object -was to gain time for prepar- 
ing more efficiently for defence, tho assault recom- 
menced, and -wall after Trail Tvas earned, till tho 
assailants reached tho summit. Some of tho gato- 
Tvays Tvere forced by tho pioneers, but most of tho 
ramparts Tvore earned by escalade Tho astomsh- 
mont and confusion of tho enemy Tvoro so great, that 
their fire, though heavy Tvas for tho most part throTra 
aTvay, and as s^wn as a single European this seen 
above any of tho TvaUa they fled precipitately Tho 
LUlador ttus made prisoner, and many of the gam- 
eon killed. Many more, terrified at tho sight of tho 
European bayonets, precipitated themselves from tho 
rock — thus blindly rushing on one mode of death in 
their anxiety to escape another The terror of the 
gamson had commenced before the actual danger 
On the appearance of the detachment before the 
place they had mutmied, and four hundred men had 
deserted m the mght. To the prevalence of fear 
tho English Tvere nnquestionably mdebted for the 
ease -with -which they obtamed possession of this for- 
tress. “Although” Bays M^or Dirom, “such Tvas 
the steepness and narrowness of some parts of the 
road in the ascent, that a few resolute men might 
have defended the place against an army, it -was only 
at the last gate-way that they attempted any resist- 
ance, and that only by firmg a few musket-shot, by 
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tAvo soldiers were Avounded.”'^ The total chap xiv. 
number of Avoimdcd in the English detachment Avas 
A'cry small, and, like SaA^androog, Ootradroog AA^as 
carried AATthout the loss of a single life. Some other 
foits of infciior importance AA'ere taken Avith little 
tiouble. 

The army of the Nizam had long been engaged 
in besieging Gooiiimconda, but Avith a very indiffe- 
rent piospcct of bringing their operations to a suc- 
cessful ending. Tlie Nizam’s artillery Avas unable 
to bleach the loAver fort, and to supply their defi- 
ciency some guns Aveie dispatched by Lord Corn- 
AA\allis after the fall of Nundedioog. Still nothing 
Avas effected till Captain Read, Avho commanded the 
English detachment serving Avith the Nizam’s army, 
lendered Aveaiy and indignant by the clumsy pro- 
ceedings Avhich he had been compelled to Avitness, 
offered, if entmsted AMth the exclusive management 
of the attack, to put the Nizam’s officeis m possession 
of the loAver fort, AA'hich commanded the only access 
to the hill, and haAing effected this service, to leave 
them to conduct the fuither operations in their oAvn 
Avay. The offer Avas accepted; and Captain Read 
having constructed a battery of tAvo tAventy-six and 
tAVo eighteen-poundei-s, Avithin four hundred yards 
of the Avail, in tAvo days after it commenced filing 
had effected a practicable bieach. 

The nisrht of the 7th of November Avas fixed on A d 1791. 
for the attack ; and the small party of artillerymen, 

Avho Avere the only Euiopean troops Avith the de- 
Major Dirom’s Narrative, page 75 
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CHAP XIV tochmont, volimtcorcd to quit tlicir guns and lead 
tlio assault, Moosorca having hocn taken to divert 
the attention of tho enemy’, the assailants advanced, 
and with httlo opposition mounted the breach 
Having cleared tho obstacles hy which their pro- 
gress was impeded, they advanced along tho rampart 
till they mot a body of tho enemy , who made a stand 
at tho second bastion Tho artillerymen cliargcd 
them, and they instantly gave way No further 
resistance was oBbred, and tho greater part of tho 
gomson took rofogo in tho upper fort, Tho lower 
fort was delivered to the charge of Nuann AlTs 
troops, bat they wero not destined to rotam undis- 
turbed possession of it. A large rcmforcomcnt, soon 
after the capture, arrived from Hyderabad under 
the command of the mhustor, Moosheer-oo-Moolk, 
who on his doparturo with tho main body of bis 
forces and the English detachment to tako port m 
the operations of Lord Cornwallis, left tho chaigo 
of tho lower fort to an oflBcer of somo reputation, 
A-D im known hy the name of Hafir Jee In December 
the eldest son of Tippoo Sultan appeared before 
Goormneondo, with an army omonntmg to about 
twelve thousand horse and foot. Their approach 
was quite unlocked for and Hafir, supposing tho 
party to consist but of a few plunderers, mounted 
an elephant and went out to reconnoitre, accom- 
pamed by only a few horsemen. He was speedily 
surrounded and descending fronj his elejihant, 
was about to mount a horse and endeavour to force 
bis way back, when he -was made pnsoner Tho 
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troops ■\\lio issued fiom the fort in small parties chap, xiv- 
■were destroyed in detail, and panic seizing the rest, 
the leccnt acquisition U’as precipitately evacuated 
AMth considerable loss. Hafiz Jee was an object of 
peculiar hatred to Tijipoo. lie had been employed 
on an embassy from the Nizam to the Sultan, by 
■whom he liad been treated with that disicspect which 
the despot of jMysoro vas in the habit of exhibiting 
to the acci edited servants of other states He had 
afterwards, ni his capacity of minister of the Nizam, 
been associated uith the refusal of that piince to 
connect his family vith that of Tippoo by the tic of 
mairiagc, and this ofience had iicvci been forgiven. 

Aly Reza, the man thiough mIioiu the rejected pio- 
posal of matiimonial alliance had been made, vas 
now with the army before Gooiumconda, and in 
his hands lestcd the fate of Hafiz Jee The jni- 
soner had soon the means of judging of the spiiit 
in whichi he was regarded by those into whose power 
his imprudence had thiovm him He was plun- 
dered of cseiy thing about his person, even to the 
last article of clothing; and, but for the charity of 
some one who bestowed on him an old quilt, he 
would have been left altogether destitute of cover- 
ing. In this forlorn condition he was visited by his 
old antagonist, Aly Reza, who leproached him with 
his conduct respecting the proffered man rage. Hafiz 
answered, that he and Aly Reza were then serving 
their respective masters, and that the day was past. 

The lemembrance of it was, howevei, not past The 
victim was in the power of a pi race who never 
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CHAP iiv forgot on uymy — m tbo presonco of ono of lus 
”” mmions rcndj to perform any act "wliich ho bohoved 
•would bo gratifying to hia master and who in tins 
instance ■was influonced by feelings of 2>oreonnl 
hatred Hafiz was earned to a concealed situation, 
fitted for the oxocotioo of dark and bloody deeds, 
and there murdered with circumstances of extreme 
barbanty, AJy Reza feasting his eyes with the 
vengeance mflicted on his opponent The success 
of the attack upon Goorumconda was further sig- 
nahzed by the murder of a French officer in the 
service of the Nizam, and thus tho triumph of 
Tippoo B army was colobmtcd by acts of treachery 
and cruelty, which Tippoo himself need not have 
disdained to superintend • Tho advantage what- 
ever it might be, rcsultmg from these murders, was 
nearly all that Tippoo gained by the recapture of 
tho lower fort of Goorumconda, which was speedily 
restored to the Nizam by the English detachment. 

The Mahrotta army under Pnrsemm Bhow with 
a British detachment nnder Coptam Little, had on 
lea-mig Lord ComwoUis, proceeded to attack a fort 
named Dooradroog The Mahratta general had 
anticipated that it ■would surrender without opposi- 
tion, but, after repeated attempts, its jednction 
■was found impracticnble and tho army contmued 
its march towards Chittledroog That place ■was 

* The folly of Hafi* Jee roigected lum In ipite of the nnfbr 
tnnate coMeqnawei to hlmielf to a tnipioon of having entered 
into treaeonable canneetzoo mth the cnemj There a|)pesr* 
hownrer no ground for charging him vnth any beyond ei 
treme indiacretion. 
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reconnoitred, but deemed too strong for attack, chap xrv 
Pm scram Bbow entertained some bojie of bu3ing 
over the killadar ; but either that officer’s honesty, or 
the fact that his family -were detained in Sermga- 
jiatam as hostages for his fidelity, forbade the con- 
clusion of a bargain. Purseram Bhow consoled lum- 
self foi the disappointment by plundering 'when- 
ever oppoitunity piesented The illness, real or 
pictended, of the Mahiatta geneial, delayed for a 
time the progiess of the amiy; but on the 18 th of 
Bccembei they arrived near Hooly Onore, a fort A d 1791 
Avhich Captain Little immediately proceeded to re- 
connoitre. It ■was thought that it might be attacked 
V ith a pi ospect of success The pettah "was gained 
Arith little difficulty, and thence some guns opened 
on the foit, at a distance of a bundled and fifty 
yaids. A breach having been effected, the fort vras 
stormed '^uth success, and vrithout the loss of a man, 
on the same day^lnch, with similar immunity fiom 
loss, transferied the important fortress of Savandroog 
into the possession of the Enghsh. The gariison 
was reported to be a thousand strong, but Lieu- 
tenant Moor, who Avas one of Captain Little’s de- 
tachment, concludes that they did not exceed half 
that numbei. Assuming their strength at this 
reduced estimate, that officer, however, makes a 
remark, the truth of which is in no degree invali- 
dated by the colloquial simplicity with which it is 
conveyed, that “ they ought to have been ashamed 
of themselves for making so pitiful a defence.”"^ It 
* Lieutenant Moor’s Narrative, page 146 . 
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CHAP XTV wiLS tho intention of tho stonnore not to nllow tinj 
of the Mahmtta lootics* to enter tbo place , but tho 
news of its capture -was soon carried to their comp, 
and though tho gates vron shut, tbo ladders re- 
nioTed from tho breach, and every precaution taken 
to exclude access, these mnmnders found means to 
penetmto, and, Uko noxious and dcstructivo insects, 
to spread themselves over tho place They set fire to 
the houses, and the U'ork of devastation and plunder 
soon become goneml Seeing no other chance of 
secnnng any thing tho English commander permit- 
ted Ilia people to disperse and plunder also But 
this Tvos soon stopped by tbo amTol of orders from 
tbe Mahratta general for tbe English party to quit 
the place, and as they were placed under his con- 
trol, the orders could not bo disobeyed Tho 
Engbsh troops, irho had •won the pnsc, were thus 
depnved of all participation m it, while tho hlohrat- 
tas, who had not contnbuted in oven the sbghtest 
degree to the fall of tbe fort, were left to gratifv.'vntb- 
out restramt, thoir insatiable appetite for plunder 
PuTseram Bhow bowever mdulged in the luxury 
of a speculative admiration of virtue though be left 
the practice to others A family of some note m 
the town had received the protection of on officer 
of the English detachment, but though tbeir own 
safety "was thus piwvided for they were deeply dis- 
tressed by tbe loss of a youthfal daughter who lu 
the confusion, had been separated from her parents 
Through tho exertions of the officer by ubom the) 

• Planderen 
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had been protected, the girl was found and restored chap xiy. 
to her lelatiYes. These cu’cumstances reached the 
eai’S of Purseiani Bhow, who, says Lieutenant 
Moor, “ mentioned them m full durbar, m a man- 
ner highly honoui’able to himself and the British 
charactei fuither, he recommended the example 
to the imitation of his own servants, and there can 
be httle doubt that the recommendation was re- 
ceived with a degree of lespect equal to the sincerity 
with which it was given. 

After the fall of Hooly Onore, the Mahratta aimy 
and Captain Little’s detachment proceeded in a 
south-western dnection towaids Simoga Tippoo 
had strengthened his piovincial troops in Bednore by 
the addition of a division under his relation Reza 
Saib, and that officer was thus enabled to take the 
field with a force of eight thousand men and ten guns 
This foice was posted m the jungle, with the inten- 
tion of making an attack on the rear of the confede- 
rates, as soon as they should be engaged in the 
siege of Simoga, simultaneously with a sortie to be 
made from the fort This being kno-wu, it became 
an object of importance to dislodge them previously. 

The position of Reza Saib was stiong , his right 
lested on the river, his fiont was covered by a 
deep ravine, and his left by jungle, deemed impe- 
netrable theie, but which became somewhat hghter 
at a distance. 

The force destined to the attack upon Reza Saib 
was composed of about a thousand Enghsh sepoys, 
with four guns and five hundred Mahratta infantiy. 
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HAP xrv Tlireo thousand Mohratta horse wore posted near the 
place of attack, hut from the nature of the ground 
thoycouldboofhttlouso. The enemy s position h^mg 
strongest in front, it "UTifl thought expedient to detach 
parties to attack them on the nght and loft , but 
the TTirtin attack, led by Captam Little, "was directed 
to the cjentro. On the part of the English, the con- 
test was mamtamed, under groat disadvantages, "with 
distmguished splnt. The Mahratta infantry some- 
times charged -when they saw the enemy appearing 
to give way, but they were mvonably beaten back, 
and their disorderly return mcroased the djflBcultics 
with which the British officers had to contend. At 
length the enemy, bemg driven from their posts on 
the left, and throe of their gnus taken, began to 
retreat , and Captam Little, collecting all the force 
that could bo mastered set forward m pursmt. There 
was but one road through the jungle, and before five 
miles hod been traversed, the Eughah commander 
came up with the enemy e remnming guns, seven m 
number, which he captured , but so far from relaimg 
in the pursuit, he coutmued it through the whole of 
the following day, and the result was the entire dis- 
persion of the corps of Reza Soib The departure of 
Captain Little and his troops left the enemy s camp 
to the care of the Mahrattas and here those war- 
nors, who shrunk from the fire of retreating men, 
found a field precisely adapted to their genius. The 
amount of plunder was enonnoua, and such a quan- 
tity of arms fell mto the hands of the captors, that 
m the bazaar good muskets were offered for salo at 
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two rupees each. By some accounts, the force of chap xiv. 
Reza Saib is stated at ten thousand infantiy and a 
thousand horse, and the lowest estimate fixes the 
number of infantry at seven thousand. This, posted 
in a most advantageous position, was defeated by 
about a thousand English sepoys, foi the IMahratta 
troops cannot be regarded as having contiibuted any 
thing to the success of the day ; they were rather an 
incumbrance than a support. By military wi iters 
this action has been regarded as one of the most 
biilliant of the wai."- 

The army of Reza Saib being dispersed, Captain 
Little prepared to prosecute the siege of Simoga 
A battery of five guns, after a day’s firing, effected 'a 
practicable bieach All was ready for the storm, 
when an offer of capitulation upon teiins was made 
and accepted The commander of the foit duly ap- 
preciated the value of Mahratta faith, for it was 
thought necessary to stipulate, not only that private 
property should be respected, but that the inhabi- 
tants should be considered undei the protection of 
the British, who were to guarantee the treaty and 
take possession of the foit. These conditions were to 
continue in effect only until the English detachment 
retired from the vicinity. On its march to the 
southward, the custody of the fort was transfen ed 
to the Mahrattas ; and also the charge of some pn- 
soneis of rank, who, withm the English camp, had 
been treated with marked attention and kindness, 

Sucli IS the opinion expressed by Major Dirom and Colonel 
Wilks 
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CHAP xiT and been totally exempted from rcstnunt A 
Bbort time after the change, these pneonois wore 
seen by some officers ■who had known them m the 
English camp their condition was wretched Thev 
had been plundered of ovciy thing valuable, and 
receiving neither money nor subsistence they had 
been compelled to sell their clothes to procure 
the means of sustaining life. Some officers of infe- 
rior rank were m one respect bettor treated — 
they received on allowance, but to counterbalance 
this advantage they wore kept m irons Such is 
Mflhmtta faith and Mohratta humanity 

PuTBoram Bhow was to have jomed Lord Com- 
walhs with all dispatch before Sonngapatam In- 
stead of this, ho preferred a plundering expedition 
mto Bednoro but bemg alarmed by the approach 
of a force sent against him by Tippoo, under the 
command of KummeiMX)-Deen who had retaken 
Somoga, he determmed to perform his engagement 
with the Bntiah govemor-goneml since no advan- 
tage seemed likely to accrue from takmg any other 
course 

It is now necessary to return to the British army 
imder Lord Comwalhs, which was at Ootradroog 
awaiting the coming up of some artiUory some 
stores, and a battering train, as well as the expected 
jnnction of the army of the Nizam These objects 
being accomphshod, the comhmed army commenced 
A.D 17W. its march, and on the 6th of Febmary Lord Com- 
wallifl was once more m sight of Sermgapatam 
and of Tippoo s army encamped under its walls. 
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On both sides of the river, opposite to the island chap xiv. 
of Seringapatain, a large space is enclosed by a 
bound hedge, vlncli maiks the limits of the capital, 
and aflbrds a ])lacc of refuge from the incursions 
of cavaliy. On the noith side, the enclosure "was 
occupied by Tippoo’s army. Within it u'ere seve- 
inl redoubts, one of which, erected on a command- 
ing eminence, was a post of great stiength. There 
were other woiks calculated to shield his troops 
from attack, or facilitate ictreat in case of necessity, 
and his front line was defended by a hundred pieces 
of hea^y cannon In the fort and island which 
formed his second line there weic not fewer than 
thiee hundred pieces of cannon. Reconnaissance 
haMiig been made, Loid Cornwallis determined to 
attack the enemy on the night of the 6th Febmaiy, a.d 1792 
an event quite unexpected by Tippoo, and the ap- 
parent temerity of which, seeing that it was to be 
pel formed by infantry alone, without guns, filled 
the allies with astonishment. The attack was made 
in three columns Between ten and eleven o’clock 
the central column on its adv^ance encountered the 
enemy’s grand guard, a body of cavalry, who weie 
approaching with rockets to disturb the Enghsh 
camp, which annoyance they had piactised on the 
preceding night The horsemen immediately gal- 
loped off to their lines, leaving the bearei-s of the 
rockets to harass the column and endeavour to 
impede its march Many rockets were thiown, but 
they had little effect beyond that of announcing to 
the enemy the appioacli of the British column. The 
VOL. u 2 H 
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CHAP HV front dlviBion, on Wng discovered, posliod LnsVly 
■ forward, rcticliod tUc hedge, and entered the cno* 
my 6 bno 0 nhont ft qUiirtor of an hour after their 
approftcli became knomi 

Tho loft fcolumn when the rocketing commenced^ 
■mis fisconding the Cangnnt ITill, an ominenco on tho 
ngbt of the enemy b camp near tho termination of 
the bound hedge Tho hill is steep, and of great 
height , it commAnds ono of tho fords and tho eastern 
part of the island, and protected tho nght -wing of 
the Sultan a camp This post was justly regardal 
ha of groat Importance, and proportionate care Imd 
been taken to strongthen it , it mis defended by 
a double breast-work m front of a stone redoubt, 
but tho NTOtk was not entirely completed a con- 
siderable body of infantry but ■without artillery, 
was stationed upon ih Tho Cangnut Hill terral- 
natea the range over which Colonel Maxwell had 
chasod a corps of tho enemy at the battle in the 
month of May preceding Tlio same officer now 
commondod the column directed to this point, and 
the works were scaled by the flank comimnies of the 
72nd, tho regiment by which tho hill was stormed 
on the former occaaioTi. 

The nght column, under General Modows, was to 
attack the left of the enemy a position. From some 
mistake, it was led to a more distant pomt than was 
intended, and was consequently later in reochmg the 
hedge than the central column , hut about half past 
eleven this column also entered tho onclorore and 
proceeded to attack a Vedoubt withm the enemy -s 
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lines, but not incliidccl in the coui-sc of opeiations chap xiv. 
contemplated by Lord Cornwallis, and which, after a 
severe conflict, vas earned. It was intended that the 
right column should advance to meet the cential 
column, and then await fuither orders. General 
hledovs, accordingly, having left a sufficient foice for 
the defence of the captured jiost, proceeded to move 
ill a direction which he expected to bring him to 
the spot maiked out for him ; but the occurrence 
of rice swamps compelled him to make a larger 
circuit than had been anticipated, and thus the tiack 
of the central column was missed. No firing being 
heaid, it vas conceived that all was past, and that, 
whether the other columns had gained a victory oi 
sustained a defeat, it was too late to render them 
any assistance. 

The cential column, the advance of vhich has 
already been noticed, was subdivided into three 
parts The front subdivision, aftei forcing the 
enemy’s line, vas to pass into the island with the 
fugitives Orders were issued to the captains of 
the deading companies not to suffei themselves to 
be delayed in the camp, but to push with all pos- 
sible expedition to the gieat ford near the north- 
east angle of the foit Each captain was held 
responsible for his own company , as success was 
moie dependent upon the celerity than solidity of 
the movement. The second, oi central subdivision, 
after clearmg the light of the camp, was to follow 
into the island The thud, in the rear, formed a 
leseive under Loid Cornwallis, -who took up a'posi- 

2h 2 
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CHAP XIV tion ’where ho might support tho other ports of tho 
column, and -wait tho co-opcmtion of the right and 
left divisions under General Medo-ws and Colonel 
Maxwell 

The front suhdiviBion Imving forced tho hound 
hedge under a heavy but ill-directod fire of cannon 
and muBhetry, advanced steadily tho enemy receding 
before them The leading companies pushed for 
the nver, passing tlio Sultan s tent, which appeared 
to have boon abandoned with much precipitation * 
The advanced companies, partly from the badness 
of the ground partly from tho nature of the duty 
which they had to execute were soon separated 
into two bodies. The first that reached tho nvor 
crossed under tho very walls of tho fort without 
opposition, and "had it not been found ”8ays Major 
Dirom, that tho cast gate of Senngopatam was 
shut and tho bndge drown up, that night might have 
put an end to tho war , as Captain Lindsay pushed 
into the sortie (tho entrance which leads through 
the glacis mto the fort) in hope of entering the 
gates with the fugitive8.”f This party proceeded 
along the glacis through an extensive bazaar, destroy- 
mg numbers of the enemy and dispersmg several 

* Mmy thing! of wore •cattered ibout m confQ*K» and 
among other artidea wa» found a act of mathematics] inatnmuTii! 
of IxTodon mamifactnre Tippoo nffected, md to a cjcrtam extent 
acqnired the repatabon of a man of Baence Hia libraiy coo- 
tamed a trambtion of Endid and aereral other worlca on geome 
try j btrt Colonel ’Wllki eftimaiet hoa mathematical attaimncnti 
at a Tciy lov rate 

"t Narratm: page 164 
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bodies of hoisc; they then took post, part at a chap xiv. 
biidgc over a canal luiimii" nearly across the island, 
part at a icdoubt commanding the soiithein ford. 

The second body crossed by the same ford which 
their companions had passed a few minutes befoie 
Then jiassagc was considerably imjicded by the rush 
of the cnein)’’ towards the island, but no attempt was 
made at lesistance On reaching the opposite bank, 
they tunied to the left, and advanced for about a mile 
to the wcsteni gate of the jiettah It was shut, but 
V as soon forced open ; the troops stationed for its 
defence hawng, on the fiist alarm, nished out to 
man the lines and batteiies on the rivei. The filing 
from these lines and batteiies infonned the British 
paity that the right of the enemy’s camp had been 
jiciictrated, and it was concluded that the assail- 
ants weie probably attempting to foicc their passage 
into the island. Three paities were detached to aid 
the opeiation, by taking the batteries in reverse, 
vliile Colonel Knox, vlio commanded this portion 
of the advanced companies, having taken possession 
of the street which led to the batteiies, lemained at 

I 

the gateway Avith about thntynieii, eithei to sup- 
poit any of the parties who might receive a check, 
or to lesist any attempt by the enemy to recoA^ei 
possession of the pettah. But the enemy were too 
much confounded even to maintain what was still in 
then possession The hnes and batteries, which weie 
all open to the rear, weie abandoned, and those by 
whom they should have been defended dispersed in 
confusion. Fiom one of the teirihed fugitives who 
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:iiAp xrv ws made prisoner, Colonel Knox received informa- 
tion that some Europeans ivoro confined in a house 
at no great distance, and to tins circumstance 
tu’enty-eoven miscmblc, half-starred men, some of 
^hora had passed years of captivity in heavy irons, 
owed their release 

Seven battahons of Europeans and three of sepoys 
passed the river at a period subsequent to the passage 
of the two parties whoso course has been detailed, 
and hy another ford wluch brought them to the 
Sultan 8 garden , they forced the gate and entered 
Captain Hunter who commanded this party, was 
not aware that any other troops had passed into tho 
island, ho therefore tooX post, resolved to wait for 
intelligence or orders to direct his movements. IIo 
remamed for two hours ■mthont learning any thing 
The dawn of morning was not far distant, and after 
daylight he knew that hlfl post would not be tenable, 
ho perceived also a body of the enemy on the 
opposite bank with two field pieces, which he ap- 
prehended they intended to open on his party This 
decided his course, and quitting the garden he 
rushed with his men into the nver which he passed 
under a heavy fire, attacked the party with the guns 
before they had time to unbmber them, and thence 
made his way through the camp to the reserve 
under Lord Cornwallis. 

The second subdivision of the central column 
passed to the left, as intended, for the purpose of 
breokmg the right wing of the enemy s army On 
approaching the Sultans redoubt its progress was 
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opposed by a large body of lioi*se. They were re- chap xiv. 
cen cd by a volley, delivered with gi-eat steadiness 
and precision, and Avhcn the smoke cleared away, 
the horse were seen at a distance scattered ovei 
the field. The vSultan’s redoubt was found aban- 
doned ; and this being occupied by a paity detached 
foi the purpose, the remainder moved on to co- 
operate with the column undei Colonel Maxwell 
Theiear dhision of the central column, which was 
under the immediate command of Lord Cornwallis, 
was fonned near the Sultan’s redoubt, and there 
it waited in anxious expectation of being joined 
by General Medows. He came not ; but, at a 
moment when a reinforcement was most desirable, 
the troops under Captain Hunter, Avho had just 
lecrossed the liver from the Sultan’s garden, made 
their appearance. They had scarcely time to re- 
place theii ammunition (their cartiidges having 
been damaged by the water), before a large body 
of troops, forming part of Tippoo’s centie and left, 
having lecoveied from their panic, advanced to attack 
the foice under Lord Cornwallis The attack was 
wgorously made and biavely resisted The fire of 
the enemy was well returned, and on a nearer ap- 
pioach, they were met and diiven back by the bay- 
onet. Their numbers, howevei, were overwhelm- 
ing; and, in the confidence that from this cause 
victory must finally be theirs, they repeatedly re- 
newed the attack, and were as often repulsed. The 
danger to which the small force with the governor- 
general was exposed mcreased his anxiety for the 
amval of the aid winch he had so long expected ; 
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detached companies from Lord Cornwallis’s division chap xiv. 
mIucIi had crossed at an earlier peiiod. The mom- 
ing; of the 7th of Fehruar)^ thus found within the A d 1792 
pcttali of Seiingapatani the left column and part 
of the ccntial column of the Biitish force, which 
had moicd on the preceding night; the light co- 
lumn, and the lemamder of the centre, being on the 
Carigaut IIilI. 

It is natural to inquire, nheie nas the Sultan 
while his camp was tiaveised by a hostile force ^ 

He had just finished his evening meal when the 
alarm 1 cached hini’ he hastily rose and mounted, 
but naitcd the airival of accuiate intelligence as 
to the natuic of the attack, before talcing any 
measuics to lepel it. 

The first piecise mfonnation was received fiom a 
mass of fugitives, who, lushing from the bayonets of 
the English, announced to the astonished Sultan that 
his centre had been penetrated. The teiror of the 
informants but too well attested the truth of their 
repoit; of Avhich, moreover, the Sultan was soon 
assured by the evidence of his own senses. In the 
pale moonlight he peiceived a lengthened column 
of the English aniiy passing thiough the heart of 
his camp, and making then way to the mam ford, 
the possession of Avhich Avould cut off his retreat. 

There was not a moment to be lost ; and Tippoo, 
departing Avith all piacticable speed, had just time 
to clear the head of the Enghsh column, many of 
his attendants being killed by the advanced com- 
pany. Tippoo gained the foid, passed it, and 
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CHAP xiT mnlving directly for tho cnst gnto of tho city, ivtis 
onco more in aafoty Anthln tlio \relk of hiii copltol 
It will bo recollected tlint Captain Lindsay made a 
jrnflh to enter this gnto, lint found it shuL Wlicn 
Captain Lindsay appeared before tho gate, only a 
few minutes could haro elapsed from tho entrance of 
tho Sultan 

Ncit In importance to tho danger to which ho 
was pieiaonally exposed, Tippoo in all prohahlhty 
estimated that in which a largo amount of treaEuro 
A.D im. was plticod Tho Cth of Fohniary was the day for 
issuing pay to tho troops. Tho required amount 
had boon counted out to each bucksheo,* but tho 
issue to tho men was not to toko place till tho fol- 
lowing day, and in tho mcantimo tho rcspcotiTO 
sums remained m tho custody of tho treasurer, m 
bags bearing his own seal and that of tho buehshee 
to whom they bolongcd. On tho first alarm of an 
attach, tho treasurer began to load his charge upon 
camels with all possible dispatch Slushot-balls 
soon began to pass around him and by one of them 
ho was soTorely wounded Ho contmnod, howorer, 
to proceed with his work, and complotod it. The 
camels were loaded, and driven across the ford, m- 
tonnmgled with the Bntish troops and tho flymg 
servants of Tippoo They reached the hahh m 
safety , and tho undaunted treasnrer, condnoting his 
caravan for a considerable distance along the glacis, 
entered tho city by the Mysore gate, and had the 
satisfaction of depositmg his charge in seenrity, 
without the loss of a singlo rujiee 
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The spirit of this courageous and perscyering man chap xiv. 
■was not shared by all the folloM^ers of tlie Sultan. 

As IS usual, wlicn nnsfoitune overtakes an east- 
ern army, a gieat number of the troops deseited. 

They passed a^Yay in cro\vds, and the repoits of the 
morning after the attack presented a total of twenty- 
thi cc thousand killed, Avounded, and missing — ^the 
la«5t class contributing in by far the largest propor- 
tion to swell the amount. The tieasurer, "Bdio had 
so persevermgly piotected his master’s chest, re- 
commended the proclamation of a further issue of 
pay, as a probable mode of bringing the fugitives 
back The suggestion shewed a peifect acquaint- 
ance vith the chaiacter of his countiymen, but the 
plan was not successful. Fear was moie powerful 
than cupidity, and very few of the wanderers re- 
turned. While the native followeis of Tippoowere 
thus deseitmg him by multitudes, a numbei of Eu- 
ropeans, principally Frenchmen, who had long served 
Iiim and his father, took the opportunity of quit- 
ting a service of which they were weaiy. Among 
them was a man named Blevbtte, whose depaiture 
was a serious loss to the Sultan, as he possessed 
considerable skill in fortification, and had actually 
constructed the ledoubts the credit of which was 
claimed and enjoyed by Tippoo. 

Discouraging as were the circumstances under 
which Tippoo had to renew the contest, he could 
not decline it. As the day advanced, the guns of 
the fort opened on such of the British troops as were 
■Within their range, and poitions of the scatteied 
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CUAP \iv rtmiains of tlio cnoiiiy 8 force began to ro assemble 
Colonel Stuart, who, as tlio senior officer bad as- 
sumed tho command of all tho British troops on 
tbo island, bad taken advantage of tho daylight to 
remove to a position better adapted than that ■ubicli 
bo bad occupied dunng tho night, for keeping up a 
communication vntli the force which remained with 
Lord Cornwallis, ITo had scarcely oflected this 
change when his men wore fired upon by a body of 
the cnemj s inlantry, which had advanced under 
cover of some old houses and walls, Tbo Bntish 
troops were m a considerable degree sheltered but 
part of their ammunition having been damaged m 
passing tho nver and much of tho remainder ex- 
pended dunng tbo night, they rctumod tho fire bat 
fomtly, till tho amval of a supply of ammunition 
and a rolnforccmcnt of men, which Lord Cornwallis 
dispatched to tbolr assistance Tbo enemy then 
drew off 

This attack was no sooner repulsed than tbo at- 
tention of tbo English on the island was directed to 
the Sultans redoubt, which tho enemy were now 
inakmg tho most determined efforts to regain. The 
party withm it consisted of somowhat less than a 
hundred Europeans and about fitly sepoys, com- 
manded by Captam Sibbald, of tho Tlst regiment. 
In defence of tho redoubt, the first object was to 
shut up the gorge, which was open towards tho fort 
An attempt to effect this was made by throwing across 
some broken htters and tho carnage of a gun. This 
bemg perconed from the fort, three guns iiumcdi- 
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atcly opened from thence upon the gorge, and two chap xiv. 
field-pieces wcie sent to some adjacent rocks, the fire 
of which M as directed to the same point. By these 
means the inefficient harrier was soon shattered into 
splinteis, and considerable injuiy done to the works. 

The gorge being clear, the enem3% about ten o’clock, 
adYanced to assault They were beaten back, but 
with consideiable loss; and soon after they had re- 
tired, a cannon-shot deprived the party in the re- 
doubt of their commander, Captain Sibbald. Major 
Skelly, one of Loid Cornwallis’s aide-de-camps, who 
had been disjiatched to this spot on some special 
duty, now took the command, but found the proba- 
bility of protracting the defence greatly diminished 
by the piospect of an appioaching want of ammuni- 
tion While meditating the best means of husband- 
ing the small stock that remained, Majoi Skelly 
was informed that two loaded bullocks had wandered 
into the ditch, and that it was supposed they were 
part of those which had been appointed foi the 
carriage of spare ammunition. The conjecture was 
right. The animals weie soon released of their 
lading ; and these stray bullocks, with their unsightly 
burdens, “were,” says Major Dirom, “more precious 
to the major and his party at this juncture, than if 
they had been loaded with the richest jewels in 
Tippoo’s treasury ” 

Scarcely had the men filled their cartrrdge-boxes 
from this unlooked-for sujrply, when a fresh attempt 
was made on the redoubt The Sultan had been 
greatly disappointed by the ill success of the former 
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CHAP XIV Qttflck, and liad passionately demanded if bo bad no 
fiutbfnl eorvnntfl to rctnovo his bonour Tboro iras 
bttlo alacnty in responding to tho Sultan s call , but, 
after some hesitation, a body of caTolry vos found 
to Toluntccr their services, in fulfilment of tho ■wishes 
of their princo. About one o clock they advanced 
to'UTirds tho redoubt in compact order, two thousand 
strong At first it appeared ns though they m- 
tended to charge at onco mto tho gorge , but they 
suddenly stopped just beyond muskot-shot, and 
four hundred of them dismounting rushed impe- 
tuously forward to force tho entrance with their 
sabres. The gorgo had been necessarily kept clear 
dunng tho contmuanco of Uio cannonado , but when 
it ceased, by reason of tho approach of the assail- 
ants, tho gomflon formed across the opening while 
the portion of tho parapet which boro on the enemy 
was also fully manned Their fire was coolly re- 
Berved till it could be given ■with effect, and by the 
first discharge the lending part of the column was 
completely brought dowiu Recovering from tho 
momentary hesitation caused by the fall of their 
comrades, those behind again began to advance 
but the steady and rapid fire of tho garrison threw 
them mto confusion, and, regardless of the Sul- 
tan s appeal and their answer to it, they fled to 
their horses and soon disappeared their retreat 
bemg covered by the finng from the fort and the 
rocks 

After the repose of an hour the gamson ■wore 
threatened by another attack It ■was led by tho Sul- 
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tail’s European corps, commanded by M.Vigie. Tliis chap Xiv* 
coips bad been engaged in pait of tlie operations of 
tbc pieceding night, and being bi ought into a situa- 
tion of some danger, it bioke, and officers and men 
ahke sought safety in disorderly flight Their object 
'vras facilitated by tlic unifonn of the corps being red; 
and M. '\^]gie himself rode quietly through one of 
the British columns, no one mtermpting him, m 
consequence of his being mistaken for a British 
officer. The behaviour of this corps at the redoubt 
did not tend to obliterate the disgrace of their pre- 
^ious flight. The garrison were prepared for a con- 
flict far more severe than those which they had 
aheady sustained , but tiie expectations founded on 
the supposed superiority of this corps to the native 
troops weie not realized. M. Vigie and his men 
advanced but a little way from the rocks, when two 
■or thiee of the foiemost falling, the rest came to a 
stand, fell into gi-eat disordei, and went offi 

No fuither attempt was made on the redoubt; 
and nevei was relief more welcome than that 
afforded to the ganison by the cessation of the 
enemy’s attacks The day had been oppressively 
sultry, and witliin the narrow hmits which bounded 
the efforts of the garrison two officers and nineteen 
privates lay dead ; while three officers and twenty- 
two privates, miserably wounded, were passionately 
imploring water, which their compamons had not to 
bestow, there not being within the place a single 
drop. Thus surrounded within by death and suffermg, 
exposed without to the attacks of a vast army sup- 
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cnAP XIV ported by tbo guns of a •well appointed fort, did this 
gallant band maintain, not their post only, bat their 
own honour and that of the country ■winch tlioy 
served Great wore their labours and thoir dlfficul- 
ticfi, but bnllitmt and unfading Is the glory by 
■which they wore compcnsatoih 

So long 03 tho oncmj a ottontlonhad boon dircctcil 
to tho redoubt, no attempt had boon mode upon any 
other of tho British posts. But about five o clock 
two heavy columns entered tho pottah, and driving 
before them some followora of tho British camp TTho 
had dispersed m scorch of plunder advanced in tho 
direction of tho lines of Colonol Stuart, throwing 
rockets os they proceeded A dotaclunont being 
sent to moot them, tbov retired for a short distance , 
bat their numbers were greater tlian had been nntioi- 
pated, and the officer commanding tho British detach- 
ment applied for further assistance A reinforce- 
ment being obtamed, tho -work of clearing tho 
pottah of tho presence of tbo enemy was not of long 
duratiom They •were rapidly dnven from street 
to street, and finally forced to retire altogether 
A pnsoner taken in the course of the conflict re- 
ported that Tippoo bad convened his principal 
officers, and oxhortod them to moko a hold effort to 
drive tho English from tho island, and recover the 
tomb of Hydor Ah that tho chiefs had thereupon 
placed their turbans on the ground, and sworn to 
succeed or ■pensh m the attempt. Tho attack the 
prisoner added, was to ho made that mght, and the 
march of the assailants ■was to bo directed along tho 
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bank of the northern branch of the river to turn the chap xrv. 
right flank of the British line, and to cut off the 
communication with the camp The account was 
so circumstantial that it appeared deserving of cre- 
dit — at least, it would have been impmdent to dis- 
regard it Arrangements were accordingly made for 
effectually lepclling an attack, should any be made. 

The force in possession of the pettah was strength- 
ened by the addition of four field-pieces to their 
means of defence, and the troops lay on their arms 
thioughout the night It passed, however, without 
alarm ; and the morning shewed the Avhole of the 
ledoubts noith of the river abandoned. The Enof- 
lish camp was thcieupon advanced as near to the 
bound hedge as was practicable, picquets weie sent 
into the deserted redoubts, and a chain of posts com- 
pleted along the north and east faces of the fort, 
converting the enemy’s fortified camp and works 
into lines of counteivallation for the attack of his 
capital “ The pioud city of Senngapatam,” says 
Major Diiom, “ which we could scarcely discern from 
our first ground, was now in forty-eight hours strongly 
and closely invested on its two piincipal sides, the 
enemy’s aimy broken and dispinted ; oum in perfect 
order, and highly animated by then success ” 

Piepaiations for a siege were commenced without 
delay. A little to the eastwaid of the pettah was 
a garden of great extent, containing the tomb of 
Hyder Ali and a new palace erected by Tippoo ^ 

* Tins was not the garden where Captain Hunter took post on 
the night of the 6th of February, which lay to the westward of 

VOL II 2 I 
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CHAJ X17 It -was filled ■with magnlficoiit trees, no^w destined 
to fall beneath the axes of the English pioneers, 
and to bo employed in operations directed against 
the lost retreat of the man to whom their spreading 
branches had formerly afibrded shade, and their 
A.D 17 & 2 . fnuts refreshment, TlmraghoutthoSthof rcbraaiy, 
while the Engllsii were actively engaged in pre- 
paring for the meditated blow against the citadel 
Tippoo showed no symptom of energy beyond -wast- 
ing a largo quantity of ammnnition in a fruitless 
cannonade directed to the isbnd, to tho redoubts, 
to every scattered English party and sometimes to 
their head-quarters but the distance on all sides 
was conaidorablo , and the pleasure of maintaining 
a continuous noise and darkening the atmosphere 
by masses of smoke, -was the only advantage derived 
from the exercise. In the evemng ho resolved to 
renew his attempt at negotiation No intercouiso 
of a pacific character had taken place for more than 
a month, and to the last overture from the enemy 
Lord Cornwallis had indignantly answered that 
when the prisoners taken at Coimbatore, and un- 
justly detamed in breach of the capitulation, should 
be sent hack he would m concert with the aihea 
make arrangements for the commencement of nego- 
tiation Two of these prisoners Tippoo now deter- 
mined to employ as mstruments of a new appeal to 
the governor-general. Lientenants Chalmers and 
Nash were unexpectedly summoned to an andience 

the pettih. and wa* of modi fimallcr diTT>irnKvm« tlrar^ timt miTi 
twned m tiic tert. 
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of the Sultan, and on their attendance were in- chap xiv. 
foimed that they weie about to be released.^ After 
communicating this welcome intelligence, Tippoo 
inquiied if the formei officer were not related to 
Lord Cornwallis ^ Receiving an answer in the ne- 
gative, he then asked if he were not an officer of 
high rank? Lieutenant Chalmeis having disclaimed 
this supposed gi'ound of influence with the British 
commander-in-chief, Tippoo next mqumed whether 
the emancipated prisoner, on his retmn, would have 
any pei-sonal intei course with the go veinoi -general^ 
and ha^nng learned that he expected to be admitted 
to an interview, the Sultan requested that he would 
take charge of letters making oveitures of peace, 
and lend his aid towards attaining the object The 
charge was accompanied by a present to the officer 
recemng it of two shawls and five hundred rupees, 
and a pronuse that the baggage of both himself and 
his compjy^on should be sent after them. Lreu- 
tenant Chalmers undertook to gratify the Sultan’s 
■svishes by the dehvery of the letters; but at the 
same time warned him, that beyond this it might 
not be in his power to promote his views. 

In the commumcation thus tiansmitted, Tippoo, 
rvith his habitual disregard of truth, asserted that the 
terms of the capitulation at Coimbatore had been 
misrepresented — ^that Kummer-oo-Deen did not en- 

* The topasses and part of the sepoys taken at Coimbatore 
havmg been confined in the pettah, had previously obtained their 
hberty through the success of the Bntish army m that quarter 

2i2 
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CHAP 5IV gtigo positiTcly for tlio lil>crty of the garrigon, Imt 
only promised to rocommond it. The connterpart 
of tho tirticlcfi of capitulation, signed and scaled by 
Knmmor-oo-Deen, had been retained by Lieutenant 
ChalmoTB, and had ho been able to produce this 
tho letters of which ho was tho bearer, tho 
TcmcitY of Tippoo would Imvo required no further 
illustration. Bat tho Sultan was too tender of his 
reputation to exposo it to such hazard , and before 
tho English officer was permitted to depart, ho 
was forcibly dispoascssed of tho document which 
would have furnished eo unscasonablo a coramcntaiy 
on the letters. Lieutenant Chalmers, however was 
able to speak to its contents, and to tho manner m 
which it had passed out of his keeping , but not- 
withstandmg this — notwithstandmg that tho demand 
for the Burrendor of tho pnsonerB taken at Cohnba- 
tore had been bat partially complied with liOrd 
Comwollis, with that degree of moderation which 
veiges on weakness, if it do not octually pass the 
Imo of separation yielded to tho Sultan s request, 
and consented to admit his Tokoels to confer with 
those of the olUed army 

Comcident with the pacific rmssiou to the English 
camp of Lieutenants Chalmers and Nash, Tippoo 
was prepanng another of a very different character 
His object was the death of the English commander- 
in-chief , and on an expedition directed to this pur- 
pose, a select body of horse moved on the same day 
on which the two British officers were released and 
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crossed tlic river at Arikery. The movement was chap. xiv. 
obser\e(l, but no paiticular importance was attached 
to it. The following da}’- was employed by the de- 
tached party of the enemy in collecting information. 

On the thiid day their advanced guard mtei’posed 
itself between the camp of Nizam Ali and that of 
the English, not unobseived, but without exciting 
suspicion, the intmders being mistaken for a party 
of Nizam Ah’s hoi-se So similar weie they to that 
body in appeal ance, that they were allowed, without 
inteiniption, to advance to the British park of aitil- 
lery Ai rived there, they carelessly asked of some 
natives in attendance on the guns, which was the 
tent of the buira Saib — the pimcipal commander. 

Even yet no suspicion was excited, but the question 
was misapprehended. The inquuy was supposed to 
apply to the tent of Colonel Dulf, the commandant 
of the aitillery, which was, without hesitation, pointed 
out. The hoisemen then suddenly diew theii swords 
and galloped towards the tent which they supposed 
to be that of Lord Coniwallis, cutting do^vn the few 
pei-sons whom they met on their way ; but before 
they reached the tent towards which they were 
faiiously riding, their ardour received a check. On 
the alaim of then* approach, a small body of sepoys 
tuiTied out, whose fire soon changed the couise of 
the horsemen, and sent them towards the hills in 
flight, at the same headlong speed with which they 
weie previously rushing to the tent of Colonel Duff. 

Although, from the mistake that had occmTed,’Lord 
Cornwallis had been in no dangei, this attempt was 
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CUAT XIV justly tliouglit to call for Bomo additional precautions 
for securing tlic safety of Ins person * 

Wliilo tho army of Lord ComwnlllB viXiS engaged 
m preparing for tbo sicgo of Sonngnpatam, it was 
jomed by that of General Aborcromby That officer, 
on tbo former retreat of tho govomor-gonoral from 
before Tippoo’s capital, bad, in conformity •with bis 
orders, withdrauii bis army to SInlabar Ho bad 
Imnsolf proceeded to Bombay, whore bis duties as 
governor required hia presence , but returning to 
Tebeberry after a short absence, with a now batter- 
ing tram, a supply of ammunition and stores, and a 
body of reermte, tho army of Bombay thereupon 
quitted its cantonments and re-assembled at Ca- 
uanoro Its subsequent march lying through a 
mountainous country the transport of the artillery 
stores was attended with great difficulty, but it 
A D i?9i. surmounted, when, lato m January Gene- 

ral Abercromby received orders from Lord Corn- 
wallis to leave his battenng tram and advance with 
* An attempt ogamat the peraon of Lord Corn^rallii bad bem 
made bf three boraemen near Bangalore bnt it the mad re> 
anlt of mtozKatusn The attack mentumed m the text wna pr^ 
meditated witb great care, and tbongh it baa been aaid tbal; oa 
this ocouion too ttie horsemen ueie under tbe mfloence of ba*^ 
the assertion u dtacredited by Oolanel Wilks ThatofiScer epenka 
of Ibis and tbe former attack as attempti at oasaasinatran. Major 
Dirom m speaking of the later attack nsea tbe same term Bat 
this view of tbe transaotum appear! nnwarnuited. Assascmation 
WHS with Tippoo an OTdinaiy mstminent of efiectmg bis pnrpoeca 
bat an attack by a body of anned men upon tbe penon of the 
general of a hostile army made witb do ordinary boldness pnd 
mvcdmig great peraonal danger seems not to dcKire to be itig 
matrzed as an attempt at a bib agination 
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his field artillery only The heav)^ guns and stores 
ivere accoidingly sent hack to the top of a ghaut 
•which the army had just descended, and there placed 
m batteries elected for the defence of the pass. On 
the 11th of February General Abercromby crossed 
the Cauveiy about thirty miles above Seringajiatam, 
and aftei meeting -ndth some annoyance from the 
enemy’s cavalry, who took part of his baggage, joined 
Loid Cornwallis on the 16th. 

The vakeels of Tippoo had arrived, in accordance 
with the permission given by Lord Cornwallis, and 
the process of negotiation was carried on simulta- 
neously with the most vigorous preparation on one 
side foi the prosecution of the siege — on the other, 
for the defence of Seringapatam. The fort was of 
a tiiangular figure, coveied by branches of the iiver 
on its two largest sides. The thii’d side, which was 
towaids the island, was covered by strong outworks. 
Two broad and massy ramparts, the second at a con- 
siderable distance "within the first, and both havmg 
good flank defences, a deep ditch with draw-bridges, 
and various advantages derived from the skill of Tip- 
poo’s European servants in the modem principles of 
fortification, enhanced the difficulty of ajipioach on 
this side Notwithstanding these circumstances, it 
was, in the fiist instance, selected as the pomt for 
the mam attack, and the ground of the choice ap- 
pears to have been an expectation that, as there were 
no impediments but those of art to encounter, the 
superiority of the Biitish troops and artillery would 
secure success More careful observation led to 
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CHAP XIV the adoption of a difTeront plan, tlio change being 
accolorated by Intelligonco and suggestions from 
Tippoo B European sorvants — who wore now quite os 
ready to oxorciso their skill and knowledge for his 
destruction as they had previously been assiduous in 
using them for Ins defence— and it %ni3 resohed^to 
make the principal attack across the nver against 
the north side of the fort Tho curtain there was 
perceptibly weak, and by extending close to tho 
bank of tho nver, left no room for outworks Tho 
flank defences were few and of little value — tho 
ditch excavated from tho rock was stated to be 
inconsiderable, and was moreover dry Tho stone 
glacis built mto the nver was m two places imper- 
fect The walls, it was concluded, might bo trenched 
to the foundations, and tho probable oflect would be 
the filling up the greater part of tho ditch* Tho 
mam objection was tho intervention of tho river 
but this was not thought sufficient to counterbalance 
the advantages of tho plan 

The works constructed by the English advanced 
with great rapidity and great secrecy When their 
design became folly visible, Tippoo, despomng of 
success m the endeavour to repel the mvadere by 
the fire of the fort, attempted to distress them by 
turning the water from a large canal by which tho 
English camp was prmcipally supphed The attempt 
was discovered m tune to prevent its completion, 
and the small damage which had been done to the 
bank of the canal was speedily repaired* On the 
A*D 17W. 22nd of February, General Abercromby advanced 
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bis posts for tbe pm pose of aiding in the operations chap. xiv. 
of the siege. On the same day Tippoo made a new 
cffoit to drive the English posts to a gi’eater distance 
from his capital, hut was defeated. Through two 
succeeding days the besiegers steadily proceeded 
vitli their preparations; in four days more it was 
expected that two breaching batteries, one of twenty, 
the other of twelve guns, would be ready to open, 
together vith an enfilading battery of at least ten 
pieces These were to be assisted by a cross fire fiom 
the island, but more especially fioni the redoubt for- 
merly called the Sultan’s, but which had most pro- 
perly received fiom the English the name of Sibald’s 
ledoubt, in honour of the brave officer who fell while 
commanding the gallant band who so nobly defended 
it. Colonel Duff had his park fully provided and 
ananged. Even furnaces had been prepared for 
heating shot, and fiom the combustible nature of the 
materials of which many of the buildings within the 
fort weie composed, it was anticipated that the fire 
of the batteries would not long be opened before the 
place against which it was dnected would be wiapt m 
flames To add to the embaiTassments of the enemy, 

Purseram Bhow, with the Mahratta army and Cap- 
lain Little’s brigade of English sepoys, was now ap- 
pioaching, as was Major Cuppage, with a force fiom 
Coimbatore While the allied armies were thus con- 
centrating their force around Tippoo’s capital, they 
■^vere exempted from the difficulty which had for- 
merly driven Lord Cornwallis from before Sermga- 
patam when victory seemed to be within his reach , 
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CHAP XIV tlio supply of proTirfons wna abundnnt Such vrtis 
* the condition of tlio armies of tho allies — numorons, 
■well appointed and well supplied, tho thunder of 
their cannon ■was about to bo jiourcd upon a fort, 
tho last hope of tho cnom) , within wlncli sato tho 
pnnee ■whoso aggressions had brought to his gates as 
a foo tho head of tho English gtjTcmmont of India, 
bound by tho most impcrativo instructions to pre- 
servo peace if practicable, and disposed by his own 
wishes to mointaio tho eamo course On tho bead 
of tho man ‘uho bad so wantonly protracted tho 
calamities of war was tho storm now approaching 
about to burst. Tho English army almost looked 
upon themsches os m possession of Senugapatam 
A.D 17 W. when on tho 24th of February, orders were sent to 
the trenches that the workmg should bo discon- 
tinued, and all hostile demonstrations coaso Tho 
orders were received with that feeling which accom- 
panies the hearing of any sudden and inexphcablo 
communication. It was at first supposed that there 
must have been some mistake — but it ■was soon as- 
certained that this behef had no foundation The 
orders became lutelligible when it was known that, 
after several days conference between the agents of 
the respective governments, those of the allies had de- 
hvered their ultimatum — that the conditions therein 
laid down had been assented to by the Sultan, and 
the prelmunaneB signed The disoussioa had been 
brought to a concluBion on the 22nd, and the de- 
mands of the allies forthwith submitted to Tippoo 
They were embodied in five articles to the following 
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effect : — First, that one-half of the dominions of chap xiv 
nhich Tippoo was m ])ossession before the -war 
should be ceded to the allies from the countries ad- 
jacent to theii-s ; secondly, that Tijipoo should pay 
thice crores and thirty lacs of rupees, one-half im- 
mediately, and the remainder by thiee instalments, 
at intervals not exceeding four months each. Six 
crores had been originally demanded ; but the Sul- 
tan’s vakeels denied the ability of their master to 
pay more than the sum finally agi'eed upon, and 
offeied to confirm their denial by the solemnity of 
an oath After the tender of such a proof of their 
veracity, who could disbelieve theni^ Loid Com- 
wallis, it would seem, did not. The third article 
stipulated that all piisoners taken by the foui 
powei-s — the English, the Nizam, the Mahiattas, 
and Tippoo — from the time of Hyder Ah, should be 
restored*, the fourth, that two of Tippoo’s sons 
should be given as hostages for the due peifonn- 
ance of the treaty ; and the fifth provided that 
when the hostages should anive m the camp with 
the articles of the treaty, under the seal of the Sul- 
tan, a counteipart should be sent from the three 
powers, hostilities should entirely cease, and the 
tenns of a tieaty of alhauce and perpetual friend- 
ship should be agreed upon 

On reading these articles, Tippoo assembled his 
principal officers in the gieat mosque, and having 
laid before them the Koran, adjured them by its 
contents to answer sincerely the question he was 
about to piopose to them. Having read the aiti- 
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xrv clcs, ho smd “ You have heard tho conditions of 
— ^you haTO noA? to hear and answer m} ques- 
tion Shall It ho pcaco or war ?” Tho asscmhlngo 
thus appealed to were loud and unanimous in pro- 
fessions of doTotion to their sovereign and of their 
readiness to lay down their li>C 8 in dofcnco of his 
person and capital , but they were equally unani- 
mous m declanng — softonmg, however the repul- 
sive truth 80 ns to render it not quite unfit to reach 
the ears of on oriental despot but still without 
disguising it — that tho troops woro altogether dis- 
pinted, and that no confidence could be placed in 
them The reed to which tho fast sinking hopes 
of Tippoo clung was now broken The men who 
never before had \cnturcd to intrude upon tho royal 
ear any unwelcome sound now dared to speak that 
which was true m preference to that which was 
agreeable The extremity of danger had made 
them smeere, and for once their master had received 
counsel that was above suspicion He felt that it 
could not he disregarded The articles were signed 
and dispatched to Iiord Cornwallis, hut mdulgence 
was Bohcited with regard to that which stipulated 
for the transmission of the prehminanes by tho 
yonths who were to be detamed as hostages They 
were not thus transmitted , a short delay was asked 
to allow of due preparation for the departure of the 
prmces, and the governor general with a wery laud- 
able feeling granted it 

Tho hberabty of Lord Cornwallis was not met 
with any mdication of a sunilar nature on the port 
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of the enemy. E\en the stipulation for tlie imme- chap xiv. 
(liate cessation of hostilities, to Avhich the Sultan’s 
seal had been affixed, "vvas disicgardcd. Immedi- 
ately on rccci^ing the pi climinaries, Lord Coinwallis 
had issued those ordcis for the cessation of all wai- 
hke operations, ^^hich excited in liis aimy so much 
surprise, not unaccompanied by something of des- 
pondency and something of indignation It was not 
AMthout difficulty that the men could be rcstiamed 
from piocceding with the woiks which they had 
anticipated •\^crc to put them in possession of Seiin- 
gapatam, and enable them to cfiect the tiiumphant 
deliverance of those victims of Tippoo’s tyranny and 
perfidy nho still remained within Ins powci But 
discipline pi evaded — the wishes of the army weie 
}nolded to the demands of duty, and all offensive 
operations ceased Not such was the conduct of 
Tippoo and his gairison Foi several hours the fire 
of cannon fiom the fort, and of musket; y from the 
advanced parties of the enemy, was kept up more 
■vigorously than befoie; a British officer and several 
men weie wounded in consequence of this audacious 
contempt of an engagement so recently concluded. 

Most just would the retribution have been, had 
the govenior-general revoked his former orders, 
lecommenced the construction of his abandoned 
woiks, and piosecuted the siege to the point when 
the possession of Tippoo’s capital should have been 
decided by the comparative valour or the compara-^ 
tive numbers of those who assailed and those who 
defended it. Lord Cornwallis, however, contented 
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CHAP XIV bimsolf ■witli a series of messages, the earlier of 
*which produced no oflcct It may bo doubted -wbe- 
ther the latter ■woro more efficacious than those 
■which preceded them, or whether the discontinuance 
of the firmg is not attributable to the influence of 
that capneo to which Tlppoo was accustomed to 
gurrondcr himself, but from some cause tbo firing 
came to an end and the imtation which it occa- 
sioned in the minds of the British troops, who 
found themselves placed on unequal terms with the 
enemy subsided On this instance of the Sultans 
folly and perfidy tho obsorvations of Major Dirom 
deserve notice, from thoir justness and force This 
extraordinary conduct In tho enemy ” says he, ‘ was 
supposed In camp to anso firom a mistake m tho 
•vakeels not ha'ving acquainted their master that 
hostihtios must cease but tho Sultan conld not be 
Ignorant of the articles he had signed and scaled 
the precedmg night, nor was this any groat testi- 
mony of the fimeenty of his ■wishes to terminate tho 
war Indeed, his conduct could bear no other con 
struction than on insolent and rovengeful bravado 
to fire upon us when he could ■with unpumty and 
to impose upon the ignorant part of his own sub- 
jects and OUT alhes, and leave their minds impressed 
with an idea that his superior fire (for we had 
opened no guns upon the fort) and his resolute de- 
fence had been the means of his obtainmg peace.”* 
A D im On the 26th of February the fourth article of the 
prelrniinanes ■was earned mto effect by the departure 
• Migor Dirom s Ntmtrre, page 222 
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of the hostage princes from Seriiigapatam to the chap xiv 
British camp. The elder of the princes “was about 
ten years of ago; his hi other two years younger. 

Each was mounted on an elephant iichly capa- 
risoned. and their dresses glittered with numer- 
ous and valuable jewels They were attended by 
the My'?oiean lalceels who had conducted the nego- 
tiation; seveml messengeis mounted on camels, 
and seven standard-bearers, caiTying small gieen 
flags suspended from rochets, preceded the princes ; 
a hundred iiikcmeii, with spears inlaid with silver, 
immediately followed them; and a guard of two 
hundred sepoys with a party of horse bi ought up the 
icar. Great ciowds weie collected to -witness the 
scene, whether actuated by the desiie of beholding an 
imposing spectacle, or by some higher motive. The 
Sultan lumsclf was on the rampart above the gate- 
way thi’ough which liis sons passed They departed 
under a salute from the foit ; and as they approached 
the British camp, twenty-one dischaiges from its 
park of artillery greeted their coming, while the part 
of the Biitish Ime which they passed was turned out 
to receive them. On aniving at the tents prepared 
foi their reception, they were met by the govemor- 
general’s agent Sir John Kenaway, and the vakeels 
of the Nizam and the Mahiatta state. The govei- 
nor-general had proposed to meet them here ; but at 
the express desire of Tippoo this mark of attention 
was omitted, and it was ananged that they should 
proceed to the British head-quarteis. The proces- 
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cnAF xrv sion accordingly ndTonccd, with the addition M’lnch 
^ it had received from the accession of the diplomatic 
agents of the allies and their attendants, and was 
met by Lord Cornwallis, accompanied by his stafT 
and somo of the chief officers of the army, at the 
door of his lordships principal tent On the princes 
ahghtmg tho govomor^^ncml embraced them , and 
then extending to each one of his hands, led them 
into tho tent and seated them by bis side Tho 
duty of Tippoo a bead vahcel, who had been placed 
in charge of tho boys, was now at an end , and bo 
aignaliiod its conclusion by a graceful appeal to tho 
feeUnga of Lord Cornwallis. ‘ Tbcao children,” aaid 
he, ‘ wore this morning the sons of tho Sultan, my 
master, their aituation is now changed, and they 
must look up to your lordship os their father ” Tho 
govemor-gonoral made on oppropnato reply assuring 
the vakeel, and tho pnnccs themselves, that all pos- 
sible care would bo taken for the protection of their 
porsouB and the promotion of tbear happiness Tho 
promise aas robgiously fulfilled , and the transfer 
of the paternal character announced hy the vakeel 
“ceased," says Colonel Wilks, “to be an Oriental 
imago if determmed by the teat of paternal atten- 
tions,” A strong interest for the captive youths was 
indeed prevalent throughout the Bntish army, a 
fee l ing which, with regard to the younger was m- 
croased by the affecting circumstance of hia mother 
having recently died firom fright, occasioned by tho 
attack on Tippoo s lines So fully was the Sultan 
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contented itli tlic reception of his sons, that he chap. xiv. 
ordered a royal salute to he fired in testimony of his 
satisfaction. 

In partial pa)Tnent of the sum stipulated by the 
pieliminaries, a crore of rupees was forwarded by 
Tippoo to the British camp. The vakeels continued 
to meet for the arrangement of the definitive tieaty; 
hut their progiess was emhan-assed by the usual 
arts of Indian negotiators. The cessions to be made 
by Tippoo wore to be detennined with reference to 
revenue; but the Sultan’s vakeels pretended that 
the revenue accounts of many districts were lost, 
and proposed to supply their place by statements 
which, as might be expected, invariably over-iated 
the lesomces of the provinces to be surrendered, 
and under-rated those which were to be retained by 
their master. The vakeels of the Nizam and the 
Mahrattas iiroduced counter-statements, which in 
all probability were not less unfairly exaggerated or 
diminished than those of Tippoo. This was not the 
only source of difference. The value of the Sultan’s 
coins was fixed by public regulation; and it was 
not unreasonable to expect that, in the payments 
to be made by that prince to the confederates, this 
valuation should be followed Tippoo’s Vakeels, 
however, affirmed that it was applicable only to the 
leceipt of money into the treasury; and that when 
issued from thence, it was always at a rate much 
moie favourable to the sovereign. This was pro- 
bably true; but the allies were not readily to be 
peisuaded to receive payment at the late at which 

VOL II 2 k 
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CHAP XIV tho Sultan lind boon accustomed to liquidate the 
debts duo from liim to his subjects A middle course 
vTiB at length adopted the vakeels of tho allies 
agreed to divide tho difibronco in their respective 
modes of estimating tho value of tho coins, and thus 
to allow to the Sultan ono-half tho advantago which 
ho obtamed In dealing with those who could not 
resist him A similar compromise was effected with 
regard to tho estimated value of tho different pro- 
vinces constituting his dominions, and tho labours 
of tho negotiators seemed in n fair way of coming 
to a speedy conclusion 

But a now difficulty arose Among tho cessions 
demanded on behalf of the alhos was Coorg a 
mountainous country of considemblo extent, but 
yielding only a very moderate tnbute Tho people 
of Coorg were Hindoos, and in thoir habits not very 
dissimilar from the Nairs of Malabar They were 
warlike, and averse to foreign dominion. They had 
however, been subdued by Hyder Ah and though 
frequent insurreotionB had token place, thev were 
speedily suppressed, and the country continued to 
he an appendage to the throne of Mysore The 
Rajah when a youth, had been imprisoned by 
Tippoo , but effectmg his escape, he succeeded m 
collecting round him a band of followers, by whose 
assistance he was enabled to assert his authority 
and gradually to dispossees the foreign population 
which, m conformity with a frequent practice of the 
house of Hyder Ah had been settled m the coun^ 
try Not satisfied with this measure of success, he 
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retaliated on Ins enemy by levying Contributions on chap xiv. 
the tenitoiy adjoining bis own fiontier, and by 
these predatory excumions he retrieved the resources 
of a countiy exhausted by the oppression of foreign 
conquerors On the commencement of hostilities 
between the English and Tipp'oo, he gave passage 
to the army of General Abercromby through hiS 
dominions, and gi-eatly facilitated their opera;ti6nS 
by the supply of provisions, the commumcation of 
intelligence, and the extension Of every species of 
aid which he could command."" He had therefore 

‘ * In supplying the necessities of his protectors, the Rajah 
never declined either trouble or danger. An apphcation was 
made to him for a supply of gun-buUocks He answered, that 
the bullocks of Coorg were quite unfit for the purpose. This 
answer was not the efiect of coldness to the cause of his friends, 
nor of any desire to evade the request made to him. It was in 
strict accordance with fact , and the Rajah immediately under- 
took a most hazardous expedition mto Mysore to obtam for the 
Enghsh a supply of beasts adapted to their wants from the stock 
of then common enemy, the Sultan He succeeded , and subse- 
quently made other irruptions with the same object, and with 
similar success His character was altogether extraordmary, and 
was marked by a degree of romantic generosity of rare occurrence 
anywhere, and most rare among the generally corrupt, effemi- 
nate, and perfidious race of Eastern pnnces At the time of 
General Ahercromhy’s passage through Goorg m 1791, the My- 
soreans had been dispossessed of every fort which they had occu- 
pied, except Mercara, which was closely mvested by the Coorgs, 
and expected to surrender within a very short period InteUi- 
gence, however, was received of the approach of a convoy of 
provisions, escorted by a' considerable body of troops , but this 
force was attacked and defeated by the Rajah, and bemg' ul- 
timately surrounded, was left without the possibihty of escape 
The immediate surrender of Mercara was consequently antici- 
pated by the English general, who was greatly surprised to learn, 

2 K 2 
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3HAP XIV a strong claim to tlio protection of the British go- 
vommont, "which could only oHcctivoly bo exerted by 
the transfer of his tnbutaiy dopondonco from Tip- 
poo to the power whoso mtercsts tho Coorg Riyoli 
had so zealously promoted. Were ho given up to 
tho discretion of tho Sultan of Mysore, no question 
could exist as to the uso which would bo made of 
tho hborty Tho honour of tho British government 
seemed, therefore, mvolvcd m tho assertion of tho 

from the mtelUgtaice which next reached him that the coaroy 
had been alhnml to enter Mcrcan, and the eacort to return in 
aafety The obrioos condadon vaa that tnch im airrmgement 
conld only be the remit of treachery and that the Rajah wai 
leagued with Uppoo againat thoae with whom he had hitherto 
bem acting Bat hii condact merited n more faTonrable inter 
|irttatian \ and rach an explanation of it was giren as satiafed 
the EogOsh anthortties of his aincenty howerer they might dis> 
a p prore of his aota. The commander of the eacort had, doring 
the Rajahs imprisonment, shewn him some acts of hindneas} 
and he had eatablUhed a itiO higher claim upon his grahtnde, by 
presemng the honour of one of his sisters and re s toring her to 
the prote c ti on of her brother The indolgence ahewn by the 
pimce waa in acknowledgment of these feronra. Even the IrfUs 
dar of Mercara. In compCment to the officer in charge of the 
oanroy waa per mi tted for a tame to remain free from moleataticia. 
'With the aid of the F.ngUA army the place might bare been 
reduced immediatdy ; but the Rajah dechned to receiTe iL Still, 
Mercara was sot to remain m tha han/^B of the enemy An on 
rifTBtMniTmgtgaB MtwhhBhwH with thn WTIaHT wbo WBS ei^}amed tO 
consume all his pronsioiis as fut as was practacahle with a decent 
regard to appearances Thu bemg Brrfrmphnhwl, be was per 
nutted to capitulate on terms and the romantio Rajah not only 
gare the officer and hii gamaon safe condnet to Sermgapatam, 
bot presented diem with a Hberil donataon of money The walls 
of Mcroua, were then razed to the ground. Eaatera romance 
scarcely presents any thing more eitm onfanaiy than ma 
dents of Eestem history 
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demand for the transfer of Coorg ; but on the other chap xiv. 
hand, as that countiy was not properly adjacent to 
the territories of any of the allied powers, the de- 
mand was not in stiict accordance uith the terms 
of the preliminaries ^ 

The rage of Tippoo, on learning the demand 
made on behalf of the English, was unbounded. 

“ To which of the English possessions,” he asked, 

“ is Coorg adjacent ? ^^^y do they not ask for the 

key of Sermgapatam?” To these passionate in- 
quiries he added a declaration, that his enemies 
knew that he would sooner have died in the breach 
than consent to the cession, and that they dared not 
bring it forward till they had treacherously obtained 
possession of his children and treasure. It is cer- 
tain that the possession of Coorg was most impor- 
tant to the English, as enabhng them to hold 
Tippoo in check. For this reason, as well as in 
regard to the just claims of the Rajah upon their 
piotection, it is deeply to be lamented that the 
preliminaries were not so framed as to allow of 
the demand for its sui render without giving the 
Sultan even a colourable pretence for complaining 
of bad faith. The importance of Coorg, and the 
services of the Rajah, could scarcely have been 
overlooked when the preliminaries were drawn 
If such were the fact, the case was one of most 

* The article relating to the cession of temtory ran thus — 

One-half of the dominions of which Tippoo Sultan was in pos- 
session before the -war to be ceded to the alhes,yrom the countries 
adjacent, according to their situation,” 
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ciur XTV roprolicnfliblo ncgbgonco Bat tho more probable 
opinion Bcoms to be, that from tho -weak anxiety 
of tho govomor-gonorol for pcaco, it 'vnifl judged 
expedient to frame tho prolimlnanes in such a man- 
ner 08 to keep oat of siglit any point likely to bo 
peculiarly startling or disagrccablo to tho Saltan’s 
feobngB Tho result was, that tho English vrem 
ultimately compelled cither to assert a claim in 
^hich their ngbt ttos, to say tho least, suspicious, 
or to abandoo a moritonoos supporter to the mercy 
of tho tyrant of Mysore 

In this choice of ovils, the goTornor general made 
his election in favour of that Trluch perhaps was, 
on tho whole, tho less. IIo rofosed to recede from 
the demand ordered some guns which Imd been 
sent away to bo brought back to tbo island and 
redoubts, and preparations rt?commenced for pro 
secutmg tho siege Tippoo, with equal vigour 
began to proparo for defence Indeed be had 
scarcely, if at all dlscontmoed the work For 
some tune after the cessation of all active labours 
on the part of the English, the stir of preparation 
was observable withm the fort. This, being con- 
tmry to the rules of an armistice and the custom of 
war, no less than to the conduct of the besiegers, 
was made the subject of remonstrance Tippoo m 
a tone of msolenc© thinly disguised under an ap- 
pearance of extreme hnmihty, answered, that Lord 
Cornwallis must have been mismformed but for 
his lordship s satisfaction, if he desired, one of the 
bastions should be thrown do^^l, that he might see 
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into the foil The nncxpoctcd demand of the chap xiv. 
Coor^ conntn furnished the Sultan Mitli a snfiicieut 
excii'^e for pursuing his operations ^^ithont disguise, 
and he lost no lime in availing himself of the op- 
portunity. 

The ahilit} of the English lo cairy on the siege 
^^as gicath imjiaiied by the delay which had taken 
]dace. The greater ]iart of the materials collected 
for the ]nir])Osc had become unfit foi use, and fresh 
supplies could be obtained only from a consideiable 
distance and with consideiable laboui The tienches 
had snllcred much injury, and rerpiiied repaii — and 
worse than all, the aimy, especially the Euiopean 
part of it, by confinement to a fixed spot in an un- 
healthy situation duiiiig the most unhealthy season, 
had become gieatly enfeebled by the encroachments 
of disease. So i-apidly was sickness extending, that 
there was some leason to fear that by the time 
the necessary prejiaratioiis for assault w’ere com- 
pleted, the requisite number of men for making 
the attempt, w'ith a fair piobabihty of success, 
would not remain effective In other quartern 
tlieic was giound for apprehension Diffeiences 
existed between the Nizam and the Mahiatta allies 
of the Biitish, and but little reliance could be 
placed on the fidelity of either, w'hile Scmdia was 
in motion wuth views believed to be not fiiendly to 
British inteiests. Thus ciicumstanced, every hour 
of delay diminished the strength of the British 
aimy and iuci eased its dangei, ^vhile it enabled 
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cuAF XIV Tippoo to add Bomctliing to tlio difficulties intli 
Tvldoli It bad to contend To gain time by pro- 
tracted negotiation inis obviously tbo interest of tbo 
enemy, wbllo to tbo English It was important to 
bnng tbo point in dispute at onco to a close With 
a TIOIV to expediting such a result, on the return of 
tbo vabcols with the report of Tippoo s refusal to 
assent to tbo surrender of Coorg, tbo two hostage 
pnnccs were apprized tliat they must prepare to 
move tbo next morning tovrards Coromandel, and 
their Mysorean guards were disarmed and placed 
tmder restraint. The youths, who wore much af- 
fected by the mtunation were, m accordance with it, 
conducted to tho roar of tbo army, but wnro there 
permitted to halt and awmt tho result of a further 
attempt on tho part of Tippoo’s vahcols to induce 
their master, as they said, ‘ to hear reason.” Those 
officers were desired to intimate that unless the sig- 
nature of the Sultan wore affixed without delay 
to a definitive treaty, based on the arrangements 
concluded between them and the vaheels of the 
alhes, hostihtiea would bo immediately resumed 
Purseram Bhow had now amvod, and, accordmg to 
Mahratta custom, felt httle disposition to respect any 
suspension of arms which interfered with the ao- 
qmsitiou of plunder His horsemen set vigorously 
to work, and earned off a number of camels and 
cattle belongmg to the enemy Against this breach 
of the armistice Tippoo remonstrated, but it per- 
haps hod some effect m inlluenomg his final deter- 
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miliatioii. After vaiious excuses, the vakeels, on chap xiv. 
the ISth of March, once moie appeared with the a.d 1792. 
tieaty duly ratified in triplicate, and on the follow- 
ing day it was fonnally piesented to Loid Corn- 
M allis by the captive sons of the Sultan. 

The effect of this treaty was to bring the frontier 
of the I^Iahinttas to the river Toombuddra, •which 
was then boundaiy about thii teen years before ; to 
restore to Nizam Ali his territoiies north of that 
river, and the possession of Kurpa on its south ; 
while the English obtained Malabar, Coorg,Dindigul, 
and BAraniahal, all of them cessions of consideiable 
importance in adding to the strength and compact- 
ness of the Company’s tcintoiies 

Still there is leason to lament that Tippoo Sultan 
should have been granted terms so favourable. 

They were not such as might have been expected 
from the language held by Lord Cornwallis pre- 
viously to the negotiation. He had declaied that 
to allow Tippoo to letain even a considerable por- 
tion of his power and possessions at the conclusion 
of the war, would only, mstead of leal peace, give us 
an armed trace, and that he would immediately 1 eject 
any proposal of that nature; yet Lord Corawalhs 
left Tipjioo in possession of a veiy considerable jior- 
tion of his former power and possessions. The go- 
vernor-general, however, quahfied the declaration 
above referred to by adding, that if such concessions 
were offered as would put it out of the enemy’s 
power to disturb the peace of India in futuie, he 
would suffer no piospects, howevei brilliant, to post- 
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CHAP xrv pono tho conclusion of n gonoml pcaca* Lord 
CormraJJls, thcrofozt), did not moditato tJio totnl 
annilulation of Tippoos power, but onij sneh re- 
duction of it as would dopnvo him of tho abllity^ to 
do mischief Did lie ofibet this T Did ho insist on 
such terms oa put it out of Tippoo s power to dis- 
turb tho peace of India t In tho progress of this 
nnrrativo it will bo eocn that ho did not. Perhaps 
no more injudiciouB coniso could have boon taken 
than that pursued by Lord Cornwallis. 

Tho humiUntion and loss to which the Sultan was 
subjected would notnmlly influence his previous 
foolings of cnimty and ho was loft with tho means 
of gratifying those feelings. Whether Lord Corn- 
wallis was sprayed by doforonco to the provailmg 
prejudices in England, In opposition to tho dictates 
of hia own judgment, or whether ho partlapatod in 
those prejudices, cannot bo distinctly known. But 
whatevor the motive, his choice was unfortunate 
In defendmg it, he asserted that it would bo more 
beneficial to the pnbho mterost than the capture of 
Senngapatom, and that it would render the final 
settlement with the aflies more easy The latter 
position it is dlfiicalt to understand. The former 
seems to confirm o report to which Sir Thomas 
Munro adverts, that Lord Cornwallis actually felt 
dismclmed to effect the capture of Sonngapatam 
and had frequently exclaimed, ‘ What ahnl] I do 
with this placer* Sir Thomas Munro s comment 

* HcM Tubrfo Tfcrc cxpTQMcd by I^rd Cornwsllii ib cor 
rcspandence with, the gorcnunait of Midru 
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on this is replete itii good sense : “ I would have chap. xiv. 
said, ‘ Keep it, ns the best harrier you can have to 
your own countries’”’^ The advice would have 
been sound, but it would then haA*o been i ejected, 
because not in nccoi dance vith the fashionable doc- 
tiinc of moderation; a doctrine not only sanctioned 
by the sufl’i-age of public opinion, but solemnly in- 
coiporatcd into tlic jiro visions of tlic law. The 
necessity which Lord Cornvalhs had felt for debat- 
ing to a certain extent from the course of policy laid 
down for him, may well be siipjiosed to have in 
some degree alarmed the champions of the populai 
creed. But the ‘^hock vas transient, and it was, with 
an extent of faith voithy of a better object, still 
bolle^ed that the British government in India could 
maintain itself exactly in the position in which it 
then existed, v ithout cither gaining or losing an inch 
of teriitory or an atom of power. “ The Indian 
goveinment m England,” says Sir John Malcolm, 

“ had seen (peihaps with regret) that events which 
they had no power of controlling had forced Lord 
Comvallis to an actual departure fiom that pm*- 
posed system of foibearance and neutrahty which 
the}' had believed practicable, and vhich they had so 
earnestly recommended to his attention , and that, 

* Life, vol 1 page 131 Sir Thomas Munro adds some re- 
marks, not less true than hvely “ Every thmg now is done 
by moderation and eoncihation At this rate, we shall be all 
Quakers in twenty years more I am still of the old doctrme, 
that the best method of making aU pnnees keep the peace, not 
excepting even Tippoo, is to make it dangerous for them to dis- 
turb your quiet ” 
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cuAP xrv m opposition to tlioso views wlucli they Imd tnVen of 
tUcir intcrcflte, their tcmtorics had been greatly in- 
creased and their political relations inucli extended 
dnrlng hla OLdminifitration The admission of that 
necessity which forced Lord Cornwallis into a course 
of measures so contrary to their wishes and policy, 
does not appear to have hccu followed hy a concln- 
Hon that the samo canscs might again produce the 
same effect , and a general impression would appear 
at this period to have been rocolvod m England, 
that the exertions of that nobleman had placed the 
afliurs of the Company on tho true footing of seen 
rity and strength which had been so long desired, 
and that nothing was requisite but mild, moderate, 
and conciliatory councils in tho local authorities, to 
secure the lasting tranquillity and prosperity of tho 
British possessions in India-”* 

In judging of tho procieedmgs of Lord Cornwallis, 
due allowance should undoubtedly bo made for the 
influence of the dolusivo state of feeling with regard 
to Indian oSoIrs which was all but umvorsal in Eng- 
land, and for the desiro which the goTomor-general 
may be snpposed to have entertained to oflfer to 
that feeling as Lttle oflence as possible But ono 
of the preliminary articles was so ahamelessly and 
scandalously evaded, that no consideration of expe- 
diency ought to have been permitted to restrain the 
British government from expressmg its indignation, 
and if necessary, compellmg by force the due execn- 

• Sketch of the frjhtical Hirtory of India, ed. 18JI pog« 
133 134 
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tioii of the proAision thus atrociously violated It chap xrv 
was proAided that all prisoners from the time of 
Hyder Ali should be set at liberty. Tippoo had 
carried oil’ a gicat number of prisoners from Coro- 
mandel, whom ho had detained in violation of the 
treaty of 1784, and vho, notwithstanding the con- 
clusion of the subsequent treaty, were unable to re- 
gain their libcity except by stealth. These pei'sons 
tied m considciable numbers, and weie received by 
the English, but in a manner Mdiich seemed as though 
they were ashamed of perfonning this duty f and 
no means weie adopted to ascertain how many of 
these unhappy persons still lemained within the ty- 
rant’s power. Some inquiiy Mas made respecting the 
oflicers and soldieis taken during the "svar, but with 
regard e^cn to them the English authorities appear 
to have been satisfied vith wliatever explanation it 
pleased the vakeels of Tippoo to give, although there 
was strong ground for suspecting that in seveial in- 
stances the missing paities had fallen victims to the 

* “The shameless infrachonof the treaty of 1784, uith regard 
to the inhabitants of Coromandel, had been daily and constantly 
enneed during the whole penod subsequent to the 6th of February 
In consequence of confidential communication from these unhappy 
captives. Colonel Stuart had latterly appointed the southern re- 
doubt for their resort by night , and it was an interesting spec- 
tacle at the dawn of every mommg to see its whole circumference 
surrounded with men, women, and chddren, with their cattle and 
effects, who were passed over to the island before broad daylight, 
and forwarded by Lord Comwalhs’s orders by the first escort, and 
with such aid as they reqmred , and, notwithstandmg the mor- 
tahty which had thinned their numbers, many thousands were in 
this manner restored to their native homes ” — ^Wilks’s Histoncal 
Sketches, vol m pp 249, 250. 
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CHAP xrv Sultan s vengeance Some of the folIowcrB of the 
English camp ^vho had boon made prisoners returned 
after a time, each mutilated of a hand Those nn 
fortminto men ivcro shoTm to the vakeels, ^ho said 
that they had been caught plundering, and that the 
barbarous punishment inflicted on them was without 
the Sultan s knowledge The ignorance of the Sul- 
tan was indeed oluajs pleaded to oxonemto him 
from responsibility for tho cruelties exercised under 
Ins authonty He, It was said, did not sanction 
them, and could not inquire into all the details of 
lu9 government • With such ready apologies as 
those tho govomor-gcncml was content 

If however Lord Cornwallis failed in some points 
in which tho national honour was materially con- 
cerned, ho manifested gresat personal disinterested 
ness, by rcbnquishing for the benefit of tho army 
his share of booty Tho example was followed by 
General ilcdows , who, though he had proved him- 
self unfit for the exorcise of an indopondcnt com- 
mand of importance, appears to have merited tho 
character of a brave soldier and a generous mamf 

• Major Dnom ■ Namtarc, p*ge» 235 236 

t ITiat he vai free frnm p m f MMtmTl jealooay and little infla 
enced by ather ambitinn or armnee u p ro v ed by the tama m 
vhich be epoke of Lord Comwalha whose presence vnpmeded 
hnn m the chief command and by the tact of Hs having declined 
to succeed that nableman on Ins retmng from the gorennnent of 
BengaL Ibe following passage from hii letto tn the Conrt of 
Directora, on recemng thu hononrahle offer may attest his 
franlcnen, gallantry candonr and moderatloQ. “Tbottgh the 
dements, more faithful allies to 'lippoo than ather the Nizam ■ 
troops or the Mshrattas to ns, have obliged ne to defer the 
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As soon as the aiTangements between the belli- chap xiv. 
gerents could be regarded as finally concluded, Lord 
Cornwallis became anxious to remove his army with 
all practicable speed from the pestilential spot which 
was rapidly consuming its strength. The governor- 
general arrived at Madras late in May, and in Ben- 
gal in July following. After Ins departure from a.d 1792 
Seimgapatam, Tippoo assembled the chiefs of his 
army and the heads of departments, and informed 
them, that the contribution of thi’ee crores and 
thirty lacs, by which he had purchased the absence 
of the invadei-s, must be pro^dded for at the joint cost 
of himself, the army, and the people at large.^' His 

of Senngapatam, I still flatter myself it is only postponed, and 
not put off farther than from June to January , when, if he does 
not mahe a peace, which I talce to be so much the interest of all 
parties, the loss of his capital, I hope and e\pect, will be soon 
followed by the loss of his kingdom Lord Cornwallis, who sees 
every thmg, who does every thmg, and who is every thmg, wiU, 

I hope, have the peace m such forwardness by January, as to 
enable me to go home with propnety, while he stays another year 
to complete the great and arduous undertaking he so happdy be- 
gan, has so nobly contmued, and I have no doubt will so perfectly 
conclude, to his own honour and your satisfaction But should 
thmgs take another turn, and there should not be peace, though 
I beg leave to dechne going to Bengal after January 1792, I will 
never qmt this country till I have commanded the stormmg-party 
at Senngapatam, or until the war is over When, after the 
handsome and mdependent fortune I shall have made in your 
service (I should guess about forty thousand pounds, but I will 
tell you the uttermost farthmg tbe moment I know it), entirely 
by proper saving from your hberal appointments, if you shall 
thmk ‘ the labourer worthy of his hire,’ I shall be most amply , 
compensated ” 

Colonel Wdks’s Sketches, vol ui page 255 
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CHAP XTT own slmro wns, in tho oxorciso of I1I3 roj*nl graco 
and bcnjgnitj, fixed at ono croro and ten lacs — one- 
third of tlio entiro amount Sixty Iocs were to bo 
famished by tho army, ns a nuzorana or giil — a 
donation bestowed as freely and with tho same do- 
gieo of good-will as was formerly in England tho 
“ bonovolonce,” so collod, in aid of tho sovereign s 
necessities. The romalnuig ono croro and sixty Iocs 
were to bo provided by tho civil oflicere and tho inha- 
bitants generally Tho mode of distributing this Inst 
slmro of tho burden was loft to the heads of tho 
civil departments, who prodcntly endeavoured to 
relievo themselves os far ns possible from its pres- 
sure Tho accounts, however, ■wore rondo up with 
all tho strictness which was duo to public decorum, 
and to tho choractere of tho responsible parties who 
exercised control over them. Eoch cml officer was 
debited with tho sum which in fairness ho might bo 
called upon to pay, and o «)rrespoiiding entry of the 
discharge of tho claun ^nis made with duo precision 
Had the Sultan condescended to examine those 
records, ho must have been debghted, not only by 
tho accuracy with which they were mode up but 
by the severe exactness maintomed by those who 
prepared them, in regard to their own contributions. 
But the books were false witnesses, and those by 
whom they were compiled paid nothmg Their 
shares were paid by an extra levy upon the mha 
bitants of each district beyond the amount of the 
nominal assessment- There was one mconvemence 
attending this mgemous operation The great men 
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with wlioin it oiigiuatccl, could not conceal the pro- chap xiv. 
cess fi’om their official infeiiors ; the latter were not 
to he persuaded that those above them possessed any 
exclusive claim to the exercise of fraud and extoi- 
tion — and it folloAved that, to secuie impumty to 
themselves, the higher officers weie obliged to con- 
nive at conduct similar to their ovii m eveiy peison 
engaged in the collection. It is not difficult to 
conceive what was the situation of a countiy thus 
plundered at the disci etion of eveiy revenue officei, 
fioni the chief who stood in the royal presence, to 
the lowest i miner who conveyed to the miserable 
inhabitants the unwelcome order to dehver their che- 
lished hoaids. Under such a system, it is obviously 
impossible to asceitain how much was extoited fiom 
the suffeiing people , but it was geneially believed 
that the sum fai exceeded the whole amount which, 
according to the allotment made by the Sultan, they 
were called upon to pay. Yet, at tlie end of seveial 
yeais, a balance of sixty lacs still stood on the boohs 
of the treasur}’’ against the countiy. Toitme m its 
most hoirible foims was lesorted to , but fiom uttei 
destitution even tortm’e could extoit nothing, and 
that obstinate deteraiination, which in the East so 
often accompames and fortifies the love of money, 
not unfiequently defied the infliction. Such aie 
the ordmaiy mci dents of native governments; and 
it must be lemembered, that of such governments, 
that of Tippoo was by no means the woi-st With 
regal d to the fulfilment of the pecumaiy engage- 
ments of that prince with the allies, it ■wall be 
VOL. II. 2 L 
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cnAF xn snlljcicnt, without oiitcnng into clotails, to state, 
that at tho end of about two years its progress per- 
mitted tho restoration of the two liostago princes 
to tlicir father Thoj were accompanied by Cap- 
tain Doveton , and Tippoo, in tho exercise of that 
hatred to tho English which long indnlgenco liad 
rendered almost uncontrollable, hesitated whether 
Iio should admit tho British officer to his presence 
Tlio question was submitted for tho opinion of Ids 
conncUlore They represented that tho Sultan’s 
refusal might cxcito suspicion and that tho English- 
man might bo amnsod with professions of friendship, 
while “ whatever was in tho heart might remain 
there,” This sago and honest adi-ieo tho Snitan 
followed Captain Dovoton was roccivod with great 
courtesy and potsonally surrondorod his charge to 
the Sultan. Tippoo oihibitod no emotion on ro- 
covenug from captivity two persons who might bo 
supposed so dear to him His reception of them 
was far less warm and affectionate than that which 
they hod met from Lord Cornwallis on being placed 
under his care 

The war with Tippoo was the great event of Lord 
Cornwallis a administration , and nothmg of a similar 
nature occurred to deserve notice, except the cap- 
ture of tho French settlements in the year following 
that which had terminated the disputes with Mysore 
The French revolution had hghted up the flames of 
war throughout Europe, and England had embarked 
m the struggle to cham the demon, whose avowed 
object was the destruction of all exmbng thrones. 
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institutions, and fonns of government. The atten- chap xiv 
tion of the British governments in India was thus 
diiected to the reduction of the possessions of 
France in that country, and they fell almost with- 
out an effoit to maintain them. Lord Cornwallis 
hastened from Bengal to undertake the command 
of an expedition against Pondicheny ; but no such 
difficulties or labours as weie encountered by Sir 
Eyie Coote fell to the lot of the English when 
again the capital of the French possessions in India 
was summoned to surrender No protracted siege — 
no formidable aiTay of lines and batteries were re- 
quiied. Befoie the arrival of the governor-general 
the place had yielded to a British force under Colo- 
nel Braithwaite. This event took place in August, ad i 793 
1793. The reduction of the minor French settle- 
ments was effected with equal ease and celerity; 
and again, as had happened thiriy-two years before, 
not a staff throughout the wide expanse of India 
was suimounted by the French flag; nor did a 
French soldier remain in the countiy, except as the 
servant of some native prince or the prisoner of the 
Bntish government. 

It now remains only to advert to the changes 
effected by Loid Comwalhs in the internal admmis- 
tration of the territories subject to the presidency 
of Bengal It will be recollected that the dewanny 
or administration of the revenue and financial depart- 
ments of the state had been bestowed on the East- 
India Company by the Mogul, and that the power 
had been formally assumed, although the condition 

2l2 
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CHAP xrv on %vlnch it granted \ras not implicitly olworvctl 
Troni the -weakness of the native go^o^unents, the 
Nizamnt, or remaining powers of the state, passed 
at first covertly, and aftonranls ostensibly, into tie 
hands of tlio English who thus became tho solo rulers 
of a very o-vtcnsivo and ommontly ill-govomed terri- 
tory In all native states abuse is tho rule, not tho 
exception , and Bengal, under its later nabobs, might 
bo taken as a typo of tho worst ordered During 
tho period of transition, when tho old authority was 
rapidly folUng into deca), and gnthonng round it 
tho ordinary concomitants of weakness, contempt, 
and opposition, while that which was Bupjihmting it 
had as yet neither tlio physical power nor tho moral 
respect which aro tho growth of time — when no one 
precisely knew with whom any particular portion of 
authority resided, nor in what manner the rights and 
duties of government wore apportioned between tho 
tottonng amkmg musnud of on indolent, ofTominate, 
powerless pnnee, and the council chamber of tho 
stronger merchants whom the course of events had so 
wonderfully associated with the destinies of Hindos- 
tan — when oU was unsettled mdofinable, and preca- 
nous, tho native policy which prescribes that each 
man should secure to himself as large a portion as ho 
can of the objects of human desire, without regard to 
the means employed or the personal claims of others, 
received an extraordinary measure of acceleration 
and strength The state of the country with regard 
to tho two great branches of administration, revenue 
and law, was briefly but comprehensively desenbed 
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in tAYO short passages of a letter addressed, during chap xiv. 
an early peiiod of Hastings’s administration, hy the 
president and council of Bengal to the Couit of 
Diiectors With logard to revenue, it was observed 
that “ the Nazims exacted what they could from 
the zemmdais and gi'eat famiers of the revenue, 
whom they left at liberty to plunder all below, 
reserving to themselves the prerogative of plunder- 
ing them in then’ turn when they were supposed to 
have eni idled themselves with the spoils of the 
country.” On the moiality of this it is unnecessaiy 
to say a word ; the misery engendered by it stands 
not in need of illustiation ; but the infatuation 
vith which avance sought to gratify its insatiate 
appetite by plundeimg all within its range, though 
suie that nothing could be letained — that equal 
aval ice, armed with greatei power, would compel a 
frill surrender of the fraiits of lapine, might afford 
oppoitumty for instmctive remaik weie there place 
for it. All giades of levenue officers engaged in 
the woik of plunder with an avidity which seemed 
to imply a conviction that they were woiking for 
their own benefit ; yet none but the highest were 
able to keep what they gained. Such is the power 
of a passion which appears to defy not more the 
restiamts of justice than the dictates of common 
sense — such is a pictuie of society in an Indian 
state, where the exeicise of extortion is umversal, 
but the enjoyment of its piofits confined to a select 
and powerful few — where the plunderer of to-day is 
the victim of to-morrow — where the minoi oppres- 
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CHAP TIT eor plies his craft but to enneh his more dignified 
brethren, and endures a life of anxiety and guilt 
without rccomponso or alleviation 

"With respect to the administration of justice, 
tho situation of Bengal at tho penod alluded to 
^yx^3 not less wretched than with regard to tho col- 
lection of the rovenuo Tho government reported 
that “ tho regular coorso was ovorywhero suspended , 
but every man exercised It who had tho power of 
compelling others to submit to his decisions” What 
it was that, in such a state of soacty, every man who 
had power dispensed to his neighbours, may readily 
bo imagmed It will not bo suspected that it was 
cithor justice or law Tho administrator in this 
ease, like tho rovenuo ofiicor, had no object but to 
promote his own interest. “ Decisions,” like other 
commodities, wore marketable, and in conformity 
with tho custom of trade wore sold to tho best 
bidder Whoro any oxccption occurred, tho volun- 
teer administrator of what was called justice was 
actuated by personal motives of favour or revenge 
These ononnous abuses were tolerated too long, but 
at length a movement was made for their suppres- 
sion, and, under the authonty of instructions from 
home, Hastmgs exerted himself vigorously to mtro- 
duce improvement. A board of revenue was esta- 
blished at the capital, European collectors, with 
native assistants, were appomted m the provmces ,* 

* Earopeui officen cflllrd ■npemMTB hnt^ for lereral ycBii 
been ■tntioned in the p ixmc cf bat tbar pnncipel employntent 
bid been to collect information of whfcb the goremment we* 
greatly m peed 
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and certain nicmbeis of the council were deputed chap xiv. 
to make ciicnits for the jmipose of caiTjoug the new 
ariaugenients into execution. In the judicial de- 
paitmeut, two principal courts, called the Sudder De- 
wauny Adawlut and the Sudder Nizamut Adawlut, 
weie cieated, and civil and ciimmal comts of in- 
feiior jurisdiction were established throughout the 
pioviuces Various changes took place subsequently, 
some of them at a very eaily period ; but these it 
M ould be impossible even to mention without ex- 
tending the notice of these tiansactions to an incon- 
venient length. One of the most important mea- 
suies of Hastings’s government was the effectmg a 
levenue settlement for five years. Some excellent 
lules were at the same time propounded — it would 
be too much to say that they were enforced. Nuz- 
zais, or free gifts, as they were called, were prohi- 
bited, and revenue officers weie forbidden to hold 
faims. At the expiration of the five yeais the 
practice of annual settlement was again resorted to, 
and continued till the time of Lord Cornwallis 
That nobleman, soon after undertaking the office 
of governor-general, was furnished with copious in- 
structions from the Couit of Directors on the inter- 
nal management of the countiy committed to his 
care. These instructions weie marked by a decided 
leaning towards the class of functionaries called 
zemindars, the piecise uatuie of whose connection 
with the land and the people has afforded subject 
for much dispute. The court censured the employ- 
ment of faimei-s and persons having no pemianent 
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CfiAr Tiv interest in the land in place of the zemindars, ad- 
verted to great defalcations which Iind taken place , 
and expressed thoir opinion that tlie most prac- 
ticahlo method of avoiding such occurrences in fu- 
ture would l>c, to introduce a permanent eottlcmcnt 
of the revenue on reasonable pnnciplcs, snch settle- 
ments to bo made in all practicable instance^, with 
the zemindar, and in coses wlioro ho might bo in- 
capable of the trust, with a relation or agent of the 
zemindar in proforcnco to n farmer But though 
it was proposed that tho ofisessment should bo ulti- 
mately fixed m perpetuity it was determined that 
at first tho settlement should bo made for a term of 
years only and m order that tho nows of tho court 
might bo earned Into cflbct with precision, it was 
recommended that loqulr) should bo made into tho 
nghts and pnvilogos of tho zemindars oud other land- 
holders under tho institutions of the IMogul or Hin- 
doo governments, and tho services they wore bound 
to perform Tho crowning meosuro of endowing any 
plan of settlement with perpetuity was reserved to 
the court. These instructiouB were issued m conse- 
quence of a clause in on act of parliament passed a 
few years before,* by which the Court of Directois 
were required to give orders for redressing the 
wrongs of nyalis, zemindars, polygars, talookdars, 
and other native landholders.” It is not unworthy 
of remark that the act only prescribes the estnbbsh- 
ment of permanent rules, for the regulation of tn- 
butes, rents, and services but by the mode in which 
24 Geo 3 cap 26 
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the leqiiisition M*as carried out in Bengal, the actual chap xiv. 
amount of tribute or rent assessed upon the land 
■was pcnnanently and mialteiahly fixed. This was 
obviously more than the act demanded 

Tlic section of the net referred to runs thus — “ And whereas 
complaints ha\ e prevailed that divers rajahs, zemindars, polygars, 
taloohdars, and other native landholders within the British tern- 
tones in India, have been unjustly depnved of, or compelled to 
abandon or relinquish, their respective lands, jurisdictions, nghts, 
and pnnlegcs, or that the tributes, rents, or services, required to 
be by them paid or performed, for their respective possessions, to 
tlie said United Company, are become 'gnevous and oppressive , 
and \ihereas the pnnciples of justice, and the honour of tins 
country, require that such complaints should be forthwith in- 
quired into and fully imestigatcd, and, if founded in truth, effec- 
tually redressed he it therefore enacted, that tlie Court of Direc- 
tors of the said United Company shall, and they are hereby ac- 
cordingly required forthwith to take the said matters into their 
serious consideration, and to adopt, take, and pursue, such me- 
thods for inquinng into the causes, foundation, and truth, of the 
said complaints, and for ohtaimng a full and perfect Icnowledge 
of the same, and of all circumstances relating thereto, as the said 
Court of Directors shall thmk best adapted for that purpose, and 
thereupon, according to the circumstances of the respective cases 
of the said rajahs, zemindars, polygars, talookdars, and other 
native landholders, to give orders and instructions to the several 
governments and presidencies in India, for effectually redressmg, 
m such manner as shall be consistent with justice and the laws 
and customs of the country, all mjunes and wrongs which the 
said rajahs, zemmdars, polygars, talookdars, and other native 
landholders, may have sustained imjustly in the manner afore- 
said, and for setthng and estahhshing, upon pnnciples of modera- 
tion and justice, according to the laws and constitution of India, 
the permanent rules by which their respective tnbutes, rents, and 
services, shall be in future rendered and paid to the said Umted 
Company, by the said rajahs, zemmdars, polygars, talookdars, and 
other native landholders ” The language of this section of the 
act mdicates a stnkmg want of acquaintance with the state of 
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cuAT Yir If tho homo government construed somowlmt 
hbcrally the intentions of the logislnturc, their 
govomor-gciicml vvns not slow in imitating their 
example in his method of dealing with his instmc- 
tions, A settlement for ten years was made, pre- 
paratory to tho Irrovocahlo step which was to de- 
pnro tho government for ever of any future chum 
upon tho land In tho mcantimo some inquiij was 
instituted, in ohcdionce to tbo commands of tho 
court, into tho rights and duties of tho zemindars, 
hut a very slight examination was suiliciont to satisfy 
tho govomor-gonoral At tho threshold of tho in- 
quiry lay tho question — to whom did tho property 
of tho soil belong? On this point diflcrcnt opinions 
have over been maintained and oil of them with 
some degroo of plausibility By some it has boon 
hold that in India tho land has always been regarded 
as the property of tho sovereign , by others, that in 
most parts of tho country tho persons called romm- 
dars are tho rightful proprietors , while by a third 
party it has been contended that tho great majonty 
of cultivators have a permanent interest in the soil, 
and that the zemindar was only tho officer through 
whom in many cases the chums of government wero 
settled* These theoretical differences of opmiou 
have given nse to others of a practical character 

Irtdn. The mlet by ^dueb tho rlaimw of the Company npon 
the kiHi TrcTO to be r^ulated are directed to be framed not only 
•mth regard to moderatera and jiutice but with reapect to the 
lawi and constitTitioiL of India* What law of TnrTia refer red 
to ? What meaning could be attached to the worda coiutitn 
bon of India ?" 
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as to tlie parties to "be recognized by government char xiv. 
in levpng its claims upon tlic land — whether a 
settlement should he effected Anth a person called a 
zemindar, who is responsible for the whole assess- 
ment upon a given district, generally of considerable 
extent; Mith an association of peisons occupying 
lands within a jiaiticular locality, termed a village, 
the inhabitants of which are connected by peculiar 
institutions; or with the individual cultivators, 
known in the language of the country by the name 
of ryots. These three modes of settlement are le- 
spectively described as the zemindaiy, the village, 
and the ryotwar systems ; and the presumed advan- 
tages of each have been maintained with gi-eat zeal. 

But no difference on this point embanussed the 
government of Lord Comwalhs. All the influential 
servants of the presidency appear to have agreed 
■with the governor-geneial in the preference ex- 
piessed by the home authorities for the zemindary 
system of settlement On the right in the soil, the 
same unanimity did not pievail; but the governor- 
general cut shoit all inquiry by deteimimng, cer- 
tainly with great precipitancy, to lecogmze the right 
as lesiding exclusively in the zemindais He not only 
aflSnned his belief that it actually belonged to them, 
but declared that if it did not, it would be necessary 
to confer it upon them, or upon some other persons , 
as nothing, in his judgment, would be more peini- 
cious than to regard the light as appertaming to 
the state. Loid Comwalhs either entiiely ovei- 
looked, or chose to appeal igiioiant of, the possibility 
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ciiAr xrv of other riglite cristing m connection ‘with the land 
besides tlioso of tbo gorommont and tho lemindar 
Jlr Shore,* an able civil servant, recommended 
cantion and furtlior inquiry, but tbo govemor- 
gonornl seemed to think that his duty was not to 
inquire, but to act Tho sanction of tho homo 
nuthonties for declaring perpetual tho decennial set- 
tlement ■which had recently been made "wns asked 
A-D 17M and obtained, and on tbo 22nd of March, 1703, 
tho assessments made under tlrnt settlement wore 
authontativcly proclaimed to bo fixed for ever 
lu India tbo great source of government rovenuo 
is, and ever has been, tbo land If tbo state pos- 
sess on cxcIosiTO property in tho soil, it may obvi- 
ously demand all that o landlord may claim under 
other circumstances, prondcjd a necessity for levy- 
ing so much exists. A landlord may justifiably take 
as rent tho full annual value of an estate after 
deducting the expenses of ciiltivnbon and tho ordi- 
nary profit upon his tenant s capital the state how- 
ever bavmg no demand for money except for tho 
pnbhc service, ought to take no more than may ho 
necessary for this purpose , but, if necessary it may 
(if the only party ha'ving a nght m tho land) take a 
landlords share There is nothing oitra'vxigant in 
regarding the state as the onginal propnetor of the 
soil — m some countnes all the land is avo-wedly 
held under the crown — but it is certam that in 
India there are numerous rights connected with 
the land of very ancient standing and deserving of 
• Aftenrarda Lord Teignmcmth 
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all ro‘^pcct These light':, however, do not intci- chap xiv. 
fcic Mitli the right of the state, whatever it may 
he; and the lattei must fiom necessity remain 
indelinite. A poition of the produce of the land, 
or a money jiayment of a certain amount in place 
of it, i': assigned to defiay the chaiges of the state. 

Supposing it to bo insufhcioiit, what is to be done ^ 

Is the countiy to bo o^crlun by a foieign enemy, 
or subjected to any other calamity, because the 
oidinaiy funds of the state are exhausted, and no 
power exists of levying moie^ Such a position is 
an absuidity The necessity of the state must be 
])ai amount to e^ely othoi consideiation Its light is 
illimitable — it lides over all other lights For the le- 
gislatuie of a countiy to set bounds to its own powei 
of levying taxes, howevei great may be the necessity 
foi them, would bo to decieo that on the occuirence 
of any extiaoidmaiy circumstances of difficulty or 
danger the state should be dissolved Vaiious pro- 
portions of the pi oduce of the land have been referied 
to as the shaie of the soveieign uudei the Mahometan 
and Hindoo laws ; but no one can suppose that the 
conduct of piinces of eithei cieed was ever governed 
by those miles Theie can be no doubt that they took 
what they chose, and in the majority of instances all 
that they could obtain The English government 
was probably the fiist that ever jiractically imiiosed a 
limit on its demands, and undoubtedly the only one 
that evei declared that such limit should under no 
circumstances be exceeded Whatevei opinion may 
be entertained on the propriety of such a limitation. 
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cnAr XIV it 10 cortnln tlmt tlio permanent Bottlomcnt of Lord 
Cornwallis was concluded under tlio mflncnco of an 
extraordinary degroo of ignorance Little was known 
of the tenure by which the lands were hold , little of 
tho various nghts connected with them, little of 
their value or their capability of improvement Tho 
ofibets were m many cases such as might have rea- 
sonably been expected, though widely difTcront from 
those which Lord Cornwallis contemplated 

Tho provinces permanently settled liavo undoubt- 
edly prospered being among tho richest and most 
fortilo portions of tho British dominions in India, 
it must ho a pervorw) system of government indeed 
which could materially chock their prospenty, 
but a vast moss of inconvenience and suffering 
is directly traceable to tho haste with wluch 
tho important measure of n permanent settlement 
was earned out The rights of hereditary cultiva- 
tors were sacnficod From the default of the 
tenundors, from their mcompctoncc, and from other 
causes, the office often became vested in the hands 
of persons whoso character or position in society 
commanded no respect and who used it only as an 
instrument of eitortiom IdiWBuits m conseijnence 
of these circumstances abounded, and the privations 
and penalties which follow m the tram of htiga- 
tion were fri^tfuUy multiphed * 

* The enli tmuig crat of the pcrmineiit settlement hare been 
nobced by a er era l able and weD mfonned m itan The lato 
Maitjme of Haetmgt, m an mnmte recorded by him u 

goTcmor general and vludi will be femnd in the Herenae Ap- 
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ClmDgos aflccting minor brandies of the revenue chap xiv. 
veie made by Loid Cornwallis, but the land so far 

jicndixto the Report of the Committee of the House of Commons, 

1 S32, snys — " Among the questions connected witli the opera- 
tion of our system of revenue on the body of tlie people, there is 
a point which has been so strongly and so frequently forced upon 
me that I cannot refrain from lapng my sentiments upon the 
subject before your honourable board. Tlic situation of the vil- 
lage propnetors m large estates, in farms and jaghircs, is such as 
to call loudly for the support of some legislative proinsion Tins 
is a question which has not merely reference to the upper pro- 
vinces , for wdtliin the circle of tlic perpetual settlement, the 
situation of this unfortunate class is yet more desperate , and 
though their cnes for redress may hn\c been stifled in many 
districts by their pcrccmng that uniform indisposition to attempt 
relieving them, which results from tlic difficulty of the operation, 
their sulTcnngs have not, on that account, been less acute ” 

After ad\ ertmg to numerous instances, lus lordship proceeds — 

" Tlic cause of this is to be traced to the incorrectness of the 
pnnaple assumed at the time of the perpetual settlement, when 
those with whom government entered into engagements were de- 
clared the sole propnetors of the sod. Tlic under propnetors were 
considered to have no nghts except such as might be conferred 
hj pott all Pease], and there was no secunty for their obtaining 
tliese on reasonable terms, except an obMously empty mjunction 
on the zemindar amicably to adjust and consohdate the amount 
of his claims It is well known (and even if it were questionable, 
the practice of the provinces which have more lately fallen under 
our domimon would set the doubt at rest), that the cultivatmg 
zeimndars [propnetary ryots] were, by a custom more ancient 
than all law, entitled to a certain share of the produce of their 
lands , and that the rest, whether collected by pergunnah zemm- 
dars or by the oflficers of government, w^as collected as the huk 
[tax or fee] of the circar This mdefeasible nght of the cultivatmg 
propnetors to a fixed share was annih ilated by our directmg that 
pottahs should be executed for a money payment, m which all the 
claims of the zenundars should be consohdated. The under pro- 
pnetor was thus left to the mercy of the zemmdar, to whose demands 
there were no presenbed hmits. The zemmdar offered a pottah on 
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CHAP XIV transcends in irnportaiico all other sources of income, 
tlint a particular roforcuco to those of inferior -vnluo 

hi* orrn tormi If the under propnclor refused it ho was ejected 
ond the c»urta flapi»ortcd the cjcctocnt. If the under proprietor 
concared that he could contcBtntlawthc procedure arcguloTBuit 
under all the ditadranttigc* to which he Is known to bo expoaed 
was hiS only resource but when after years of nnncty and of 
expense, the ease was at last brou^t to a bearing be loet bis 
action because it was prored that the pottah was offered and re 
fused and tbero was no entenon to which ho could refer as a 
means ofprorlag that the rate was exorbitant. The framers of the 
perpetual settlement declared thoir meompetenoy to fix any critc 
1 non for the adjustment of these disputes The dedamtloa stands 
recorded in our IcgislstiTo code and to the present day the onus- 
Bton hss not been supphed 'Hio consequence of the omission m 
the first Instance was a pexpctnal btigabon between the xcmln 
don and the under propmtors the fanner offenog pottabs on 
their own terns the latter not hanng forgotten that the^ pen 
sessed rights indepeadest of all pottahs, and refusing demands 
they concefred onconsaonable, When at last, the rtrrenue of 
gor em mant was affected by the confusion which ensued without 
inquiring into the root of the eril the legislature contented itself 
with armiug those who were under engagements with the gorern 
ment with oddittonal po we r s ao as to enable them to realize ther 
demands in the first instance whether right or wrong { a procc 
dure whidi unavoidably led to extreme and gneront oppreatien 
• * • • ‘It has been urged howeccr that 

though the rights of the fonner cultivating propneton have been 
anffered by the regulahons to pats away nb tiUnilo still as tho 
temmdar and his tenants bare remprocal wants their mntual 
necessities must drive them to an amicable adjeutment. The 
reaprocity is not, however so clear Ibo certainly 

cannot do without tenants but he wants them upon his own 
terms and he knows that if ho can get nd of the hereditaiy pro- 
pnetors who claim a ngbt to terms independent of what he may 
Touchsafe to give, he will obtain the means of aubititiitmg mfip of 
his own and such is the redundancy of the cultiTuting i-lMaw 
that there will never be a difficulty of proc uring ryots to engage 
on terms only Just sufficient to ensure bare maintenance to the 
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may be spaicd. Some notice, liowevei, is de- chap xiv. 
manded of the new macliinery cicated for dis- 

engager If it ^\crc the intention of our regulations to clepn\c 
e\cr)' cinss but the large proprietors uho engaged uitli govern- 
ment of any share in the profits of the land, that effeet has been 
fulh accomphbhcd m Bengal No compensation can now be 
made for the injustice done to those who used to enjoy a share of 
these profits under the law of the empire, and under institutions 
anterior to all record, for the transfer of their property to the 
rajalis ” 

Colonel Galloway, writing upon this subject, says " I have 
alread)' gii cn Lord Comw alhs credit for his benevolent intentions, 
yet it must he admitted there appears throughout the w hole of 
his lordship's measures a prccipitancj' and a w ant of regard for 
ancient rights not easy to be accounted for This is evident in 
most of his minutes I select the following paragraph from that 
of the IStli of September, 1789. 'Although, however, I am 
not only of opinion that the vcmindars have the best nght, but 
from being persuaded that nothing could be so ruinous to the 
public interest ns that the land should be retained as the 
propert}’- of government [nc^cr dreaming of the claim of the 
people], I am also convinced that, fading the claim of nght of 
the zemindars, it would be necessary for the pubhc good to grant 
a nght of property in the soil to them, or to persons of other de- 
scnption I tlimk it imnecessary to enter into any discussion of 
the grounds upon which their nght appears to be founded ’ An 
avowal such as this w as evidently beyond the power of the go- 
vernor-general It w'as endently contrary to the law enacted by 
the Parhament of England He w'as not to grant rights, but to 
confirm them, and to protect the people in their nghts evistmg 
It can therefore only be mterpreted as a proof that his lordship 
did not intend that his benevolence should be restrained The 
measures adopted at that penod have more the appearance of 
those of a good and W'eU-meamng person, accidentally placed at 
the head of a new nation, passmg his first acts of legislation, 
than of one charged with the government of a people the very 
slaves of method, of rule, of habit, and of their mstitutions , whose 
very foibles, even absurdities, deserved consideration, because to 
them they are neither foibles nor absurdities, but matters of 
VOL II 2 M 
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cuAP Tiv ponsing civil and cnminal justice One of tlio 
most decided changes was the sovoranco of judicial 

importimcc How then It bo happened that tbar meat lacrcd most 

TBltuble nghti ihoold haro been thus held as nothing is indeed 
difficult to coacchu It waa a blnmcable neglect of the intcrcitB 
of the people The very fint point to be inquired mto was the 
claim to the BoD the right of proper t y in which was to be cea 
jfrmcrf not yroa/erf Mr Grant argued m forour of the nght of 
goTcmment Mr Shore that of the zemindar : Lord Cornwnllia 
despiicfl ell right, and fairly arowa that he thinks It tmnccessaiy 
to enter mto the discussion of the nght to the soIL Dnt the 
Tcry first rcsolutioa of goremment framed by ha lordship bonnd 
him to moke this Inquiry for it sayi rewired* that a new set- 
tlement bo made teUh the achtal proprietffrt of tie toll &c 
Now the Act of Parhamoit of 1784 completely recognuea the 
nght of potaecsion by the people according to the law of India, 
end that their tribute and rents ahould bo fixed agreeably to that 
law Before this final hnutaliDn of the nrenue was made bow 
cm It might wcQ be supposed that those who did thus most rashly 
act had by the metst pomfol examination research, and inresti 
gation dlscorered data sufi&oicnt to enable them to make a fiur 
settlement for a limited time No such thing 1 Mr Shore m 
deed urges this m the strongest terras^ He says hi his zainuto 
of June 1789 We nsjanro first a knowledge of the rents paid by 
the ryots compared with the prodoce ; gn<i, of the collections of 
the lemmdaja. and of tbor paymenta to gorernment 3rd. detailed 
accounts of the alienated lunHi shewing the quantity the grantor 
grantee dates of grants the occupant to see how ffir resump- 
tion can take place All tiie material part of mfannatlou is 
wanting* 1 1 1 Ihe inibcmation they poaaened was not sufficient 
to WBiTunt them m settling flie bazaar duties of a Tillago Our 
knowledge of India was modi too then it is so now to 

farniih data for an act so imp ortan t. Hicy knew not Gw re- 
Bources of the country They erai discarded the documents fhaf: 
were pressed upon them by the head record keeper at the tune, Mr 
Grant who had taken groat paina to exhibit the tourcea and the 
amount of revenue lened by our predecessory goremmenti of the 
prormces 'Ihey did not eren know to whom iTiila pro* 
perty boloiiged Obaerrations on the Law and Constttntion 
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aiitliority from tliat connected with the revenue, chap xiy. 
The power heretofore exercised by zemindars was 

and present Government of India, by Lieutenant Colonel Gralloway, 

2nd edit 1832, pages 175 to 177 

Sir Edward Colebrook (an advocate for a permanent settlement), 
in a minute recorded on the Bengal Considtations, in July, 1820, 
says "The errors of the permanent settlement in Bengal were two- 
fold first, in the sacrifice of what may be denommated the yeo- 
manry, by merging all village nghts, whether of property or of oc- 
cupancy, in the all-devounng recognition of the zemindar’s perma- 
nent property in the soil , and secondly, in the sacrifice of the 
peasantry by one sweeping enactment, which left tlie zemmdar 
to make his settlement inth them on such terms as he might 
choose to require Government indeed reserved to itself the 
pow er of Icgislatmg in favour of the tenants, but no such regula- 
tion has ever taken place , on the contrary, every subsequent 
enactment has been founded on the declared object of strengthen- 
ing the zemmdar’s hands ” 

Sir Charles Metcalf, in a minute, 7th November, 1830, makes 
the following remarks — " The Bengal permanent settlement 
was, in fact, the transfer of the landowners from the power of the 
government to the power of perpetual farmers, who, having no 
nght in the soil themselves, or whatever right they may have 
had, if they had any, have been practically enabled by that settle- 
ment, against its professed design, to destroy or impair the nghts 
of aU landowners and landholders mcluded within the large dis- 
tnets consigned to those farmers respectively ” 

'The abihty and information possessed by those from whom the 
above opimons are quoted command for them respectful attention , 
but such opimons have not been restneted to mdmduals— they 
have been held and expressed by the two authorities to whom 
the legislature has committed the admimstration of the govern- 
ment of India In a letter addressed, in 1817, to the Chairman 
and Deputy Chairman of the East-India Company, by Mr Can- 
rung, then President of the Board of Commissioners, the foUowmg 
four results are stated as pomts upon which an agreement had 
been estabhshed between the court and the board, after long 
correspondence and discussion — " 1st That the system of 1793, 
though ongmating in the most enhghtened views and the most 

2 M 2 
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taken a^y, and the European collectors ■were also 
deprived of their judicial character For the od- 

benerolent motivet, and thotigh haring produced coiuiderthle 
good bus nererthelcn beoi attended m the coune of its o per a 
tiDTJ. Tnth no small porticm of evil to the people for whoee happt 
riiHm it ^TBs intended, ihuT' 'Ihat the no^ and motm* 
■which dictated the ongmal mtrodaction of ^ permanent settle 
mfmtj twenty fire years ago would not, after the expenence 
which has been had of it justify the immediate mtroduction of 
the same system mto prormcei for which a system of rerenue 
adrmmstration has yet to be settled 3rdL That the crealiccn 
of an pT+rfimal class of intermediate propneton between the 
gorernment and the cultirators of the soih where a daai of 
jntermediate propnetors does not ertst m the natire insbtntKms 
of the country would be highly inexpedient: 4tiu That no con 
dustra step ought to be taVen towards a hnal settlemexit of 
the yet unsettled prormew until it shall hare been exai n i r Le d « 
and if poeiible ascertained by dihgent Tcteaicb and comparoon 
of collected testunomes as wdl u I 7 aoeunte surrey of the lands 
to be settled, how fu the prmaples of a system which ■would 
bring the gorermnent into immediate contact with the great body 
of the people cam be practieably and usefully appbed to them ** 
QuotatiociB bearmg witness to the mass of abuse and wrong 
mberoit m the permanent setdement of 179S might be greatly 
multiphed, but the aboro may he deemed sufficient to support the 
anertums m the text. The difficulty of ascertaining the ranous 
nghts connected with the land appears to hare been the cause 
whidi deterred Lord Cornwallu from undotahing the fa»«V- 
He felt that it must be a work of time and ins desire to create 
what he bchered ■would bo an mdependent landed anstocxaoy 
was too powerful to brook delay Ho prefesred the sacrifice of 
Tight to the mortification of suffering a fiiTounte pregset to sleep 
The diffionlty of ascertaining the nghts of parties the probahHity 
that they ■vary m different districts and die reaffiness of the prm 
opal twniudars to usurp the nghti of their mfenort, sie pointed 
out m part of the examination of Hauy St. Gecffgo Tu Aer Eaq 
before the Committee of the House of Canunons 1832 In an 
swer to a qaesUon whether any detailed nujuiry been TTwidw 
m 1793 mto the nghts and properties of hert^tary culttratori ? 



)f ci'sil justice the governor-general chap xiv. 
of council Aveic to form one chief 

— " If it be intended to nsk A\lictlicr there vns a 
ion of rights, cither under the permanent scttlc- 
rcgulntions of 1 703, I should sa) that no such 
attempted , for my hchef is, that the pca^jantry 
crent footing m diflcrcnt proMiiccs, and that 
icon extremely dillicult to ha\c ascertained 
gilts of all jiartics, under usage or othcr- 
pect to Bengal jiropcr, uc lla^c a timid and 
and I *:hould ^cr 3 • niiich doubt whether this 
Dhtaincd uhat may he called rights of pro- 
l Whenue ascend to the wcstcni proMiiccs, 

Ichar and Benares, uc find a diflercnt race of 
d more sturdy pca^antr^, men \\ho may ha\c 
flits in the land in point of fact, Uic malic mo- 
igc7cmindnrs of Bchar, Benares, and the western 
I hchcic, rights, and m regard to Benares, I 
hose nghts arc rccogni7cd hy the regulations of 
aindar of Bcnnre« for some time opposed the 
;ic rights of the \nllagc 7cmindars m that pro- 
ermanent settlement w as first undertaken hy the 
, hut he, the rajali, afterwards uaued his oh- 
:cttlcmcnt w as finally made, w itli liis concurrence, 
zemindars In the ceded and conquered pro- 
as employed for a short period, and where I was 
for the purpose of forming a permanent scttlc- 
y great difficulties arose from the uncertainty 
to me to exist w ith respect to landed tenures 
The supenor landholder is tlicre designated 
licre were at the same time under him village 
appeared to me to have certain nghts m the land, 
enuc was paid generally through the talookdar or 
ilder.” So strong was the comaction of Mr 
mger of sacrificing both pnvate rights and puhhc 
isty and premature settlement to he made once 
hat although himself a distmgmshed advocate 
of a permanent settlement, he, together with 
oldmg the same opmion, felt hound to repre- 
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CHAP XIV coTirt, called the Court of Sadder DewnnyAdawlat, 
-which -wiiB to hear appeals and control tho oxerciflo 

lent to the gorrerninent that It wooU not bo expc^ent then to 
cany Tnfn effect the object which the commiMioDere htd been 
deputed to accompbihu Tbeio lepitien tationi were receiTed 
much m the Bpmt m whldi the luggestions of Mr Shore were 
reoored by Lord ConrwiDU The government wm weD dispoeed 
to repeat the error of that poblemtn after a degree of experience 
which deprived Hiwp of all claim to benefit by tho only excuec 
wbidi can be offered for ita firat comtnuwtm ; but, happily they 
were oTcr ruled fioui home 

"Hie lource of the muccroception which prevailed with regard 
to the nghti attached to the land was that which has produced 
BO much error and so much mischief in other parts of the world 
os well as m India — the coDfoandmg words with things, and the 
regarding tmifonnity of name as mdic&bve of nnifu nmty of cha 
racter or office. This fircqwsat mistalre is noticed in a dispatch 
addrewed by the Court of Dnectors tn the government of Bengal, 
2iid January 1829 m refoence to some traiuactuma in the 
western p r o v mcea The court observe In Engiind there ore 
names which carry with them the idea of certain definite n^ts 
more especially in the land. The terms freeholder copyholder 
leaseholder denote peoTBons to whom an ascertained amcTunt of 
rights belocgs t and are terms which may in general be nftfy 
taken u endence of tuoh ngbts Zemindar mocuddmn mal 
guzar and other names -were found by our aervants attached to 
partiea m India having ngbts in the aoil and they applied to 
them the same sort of constmctioD as that to winch they were 
aoenstomed m regard to the ttames m Fn gtwnd which do denote 
certain determinate nghta in the Imh The conaeipiencea were 
Ttry unhappy ■Wherever they found parties In u ring any of the 
above mentioned namea they supposed them to be owners of a 
certain fixed amount of n^ta aTid irben they were called upon 
to an award they too frequently made it m confonnity with 
this anticipation: thatia,theyajsumed those wnmdsr 

mocoddum and so on, as bang m themtelves conchisiTe endence 
of the exiftenee of ceztam rights, widiout swtmg any further en 
dence cm the subject, or Tnnkmg tbo proper investigation of the 
case and m that manner frequently awarded rights to parties whidb 
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of the power of the inferior coui’ts. No appeal chap 
could he made to the Comt of Sudder Dewanny 

did not belong to tbem, wlule tliey necessarily by tbe same act took 
away from others tbe ngbts which were truly theirs. Among these 
prepossessions of the Enghsh functionaries none seem to have 
more frequently led them mto errors than their free conceptions 
with regard to the parties who engage with government for 
the revenue payable from any portion of the land In England, 
it generally happens that he who holds land immediately of the 
sovereign, and between whom and the sovereign there is no m- 
termediate holder, has the full property in the land , and where 
there are other parties who have an mterest m the same land, it is 
an mterest held of the first party, and dependant upon his. The 
collectors and judges under our governments in India seem at 
first to have very generally proceeded upon a similar idea with 
respect to the party whom they found m the estabhshed practice 
of engagmg with government for the assessment of the lands, 
whether of a vdlage or any greater extent , that is, they regarded 
him as proprietor of the lands m their o\m sense of the word 
proprietor, and the mterest of all the other inhabitants as included 
in his all-comprehendmg mterest, and dependant upon it ” 

It IS, perhaps, the general opmion, that we are slow m mtro- 
ducmg improvement mto our Indian possessions But the truth 
IS, that in the mtroduction of what has been called, and was 
meant to be, improvement, we have often been too precipitate. 

Some observations of Sir Thomas Munro, m a minute recorded 
on the consultations of the government of Madras, 31st December, 

1824, are on this subject entirely m pomt He says — “ We are 
now masters of a very extensive empire, and we should endeavour 
to secure and improve it by a good mtemal administration Our 
experience is too short to judge what rules are best calculated for 
this purpose It is only withm the last thirty years that we have 
here begun to acqmre any practical knowledge , a longer penod 
must probably elapse before we can ascertain what is best Such 
a penod is as nothmg m the existence of a people , but we act as 
if this were as limited as the hfe of an mdividual We proceed, 
m a country of which we know httle or nothmg, as if we knew 
every thmg, and as if every thmg must be done now and nothmg 
could be done hereafter We feel our ignorance of Indian re- 
venue, and the difficulties arising from it , and instead of seekmg 
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CHAP XIV AdaTflnt imless tho aum la dispute amounted to 
one thousand rupees. Tho courts immediately under 

to remedy it by acqmnog more knowledge we endeaTonr to get 
nd of tba diffioolty by precipitately making permanent eettle- 
menta which i^cro na from the tronblcaome talk of mmnte or 
aocQTBte mTcitigation, end whidi tie better adapted to perpetoate 
onr Ignorance Hum to p rotect tlm people. We muit not be led 
awaybyfenafol theone* founded on Eoropean modcli which will 
inevitably end in diaappomtmont. We muit not too hnitily de 
dare any Dghti permanent, leat we give to one da» whnt bel ong a 
to another We moat proceed patiently { and na onr knowledge 
of the mannen end cnatoma of the people and the nature and 
Tcsonrcei of the c uimlry morensea frame gradually from the edst- 
ing mabtations mch a ayitem aa may advance the proapenty of 
the cotmtry and be «tia£actory to the people The knowledge 
mott neccasaiy for that end u that of the landed pro pe rt y and its 
asaeannent for tiie land is not only the great aou rce of the pnhlio 
revenne bnt on iti fur and moderate ameasment depend the com 
fort and happmiaa of the people. **•••• 
Onr great eno i m this co unt r y dnrmg a loc^ c om ae of years 
has been too mach preopitation m attempting to better die con 
difaan of the people with hardly any knowledge of the means by 
which it was to be accomplished and mdeed withont Beemmg to 
thinV that any othCT Hum good mtenbons were necaasary It is 
a dangerous system of gorernmait, in a country of whndi onr 
knowledge is very imperfect to be constantly urged by the denre 
of settling every thing permaDcntly ; to do every thing m a hmry 
and in consegnmee wrong { and. in onr seal for permanency to 
put the remedy out of onr reach. The rahng vioe of onr gu veni 
ment is mnoratian and its mnovadon has been so little gmded 
by a knowledge of the people, that thongh made after what waa 
thoQght by ns to be mature dSscnsaion. mast appear to them 
as htde better than the result of mere capnee We have, 
m onr anxiety to make every thing aa HTigliaTi u pooible, m a 
cemntry which resembles Kn gland m nothing attempted to create 
at once tiironghont extenarve premneea a kmd of property 

which baa never exasted in them and m the pnnmt of this ob- 
ject we have rehnipnahed tho rights which the sovereign slways 
possessed m the soil and we have m many oases deprived the 
real owners the ocenpent ryots of their proprietary rights, and 
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this were called provincial courts. Like that above chap xtv. 
them, they were coui-ts of revision and appeal with re- 
lation to the comts below , hut they were also, to a 
certain extent, com'ts of primaiy jurisdiction. In each 
of these comds were to be three judges, chosen fiom 
among the covenanted servants of the Company. 

They were empowered to try, in the fiist instance, 
such smts as should be transmitted to them for the 
pniyiose by govenunent or the Com’t of Sudder 
Dewanny Adawlut, and to order their decision in 
such cases to be executed by the judges of the zillah 
or city com’ts ; to receive original smts or complaints 
which any judge of the zillah or city courts had 
refused or neglected to entertain or proceed with, 
and to cause such judge to hear and determine such 
case; to receive petitions respecting matters de- 
pending in the courts below, and give duections 
therein to the judges in such courts ; to receive any 
charges which might be preferred against the zillah 
or city judges for corruption, and forward them to 
the Court of Sudder Dewanny Adawlut, as well as to 
report to that com’t on any neghgence or miscon- 
duct of such judges They were also to hear appeals 
from the zillah comts if preferied within three 
months from the passing of the decree appealed 
against, or after that penod, for sufficient reason. 

Whenever it should appear to a provincial court 


bestowed them on zemmdars and other imaginary landlords. 
Changes like these can never effect a permanent settlement m 
any country , they are rather calculated to unsettle whatever was 
before deemed permement ” 
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CHAP TTv that a snit had not been suflBcIently invcstigatod 
in the fiUali court, they might either taho such 
further e^dence as they might deem necessary, and 
give judgment thereon, or remit the suit bock to 
the ynllfih court ‘vrith mstmetions The decimons 
of the provmoial courts ^re to be final for sums 
not exceoding one thousand rupees. 

The next clasa of judicial estabhshmontB consisted 
of tho nllah (or district) and city civil courts Over 
each of these a European judge presided He ivas 
assisted hy a register, also a European covenanted 
servant, and m some cases by on assistant similarly 
qualified. As all questions relating to succession, 
Inheritance, marriage, caste, and all usages and m 
stitutiona of the like character Tvere to bo decided by 
the Mahometan law with respect to Mahometans, and 
by the Hmdoo law with regard to Hindoos, each court 
was provided with s native officer of each persua- 
sion, presumed to be well versed in the principles of 
law as expounded in their respective creeds these 
persons actmg os assessors to the judge, who re- 
ceived their written opmionfl, and regulated his 
judgment accordingly The pleadmgs were directed 
to be in wntmg and to consist of first, a plaint se- 
condly an answer thirdly a reply, and fourthlv 
a rejomder If any thing material to the smt 
had been omitted, either m the plamt or answer 
one supplemental pleading of each kmd, bnt no 
more, was to be admitted The pleadings might he 
written, at the option of the parties, either m Per 
fflon, Bengalee, or Hindoostanee The pleadings 
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being completed, tbe courts were to proceed to bear chap xiv. 
evidence, either wiitten or oral, and the latter was 
to be 1 educed to miting in one of the languages 
previously mentioned. The decree followed, and 
this it was piovided should contain the name of 
eveiy witness examined, the title of every paper 
read, and a statement of the amount or value of the 
property in dispute. These com-ts were empowered 
to take cognizance of all suits and complaints re- 
specting the succession or light to leal or peisonal 
property, land, rents, revenues, debts, accounts, con- 
tracts, marriage, caste, claims to damages for in- 
juiies, and generally all suits of a civil nature, if the 
pioperty sought to be recovered, or the defendant 
against whom the suit was brought, were actually 
within the limits of the court’s jmisdiction. Those 
limits were the same with the boundaries of the zillah 
or city m which the courts might be established. 

The power of these com'ts extended to all persons 
not Bntish subjects, in the sense in which those 
words were then legally applied. Em’opean subjects 
of the King of Great Britam were consequently ex- 
empted, but it was provided that none excepting 
officers of the King’s or the Company’s army, or civil 
servants of the Company, should reside within the 
jurisdiction of any zillah oi city court, at a gi eater 
distance than ten miles from Calcutta, without exe- 
cuting a bond rendermg themselves amenable to the 
court for sums not exceeding five hundred rupees 
European officeis of the government, as well as native 
officeis, weie also declaied amenable to the courts 
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CHAP XTV for acts done In their offiaal capacity in hrcach of 
the regulations or lam enacted by the local goTem- 
ment. Those regulations formed tho code by ■which 
the decisions of tho courts wore to bo guided, save in 
cases where the native law -was permitted to operate 
Where no specific rule might oust for their gmd 
once, the jndges were directed to act according to 
equity justice, and good conscience An appeal lay 
to the provmcial courts m all smts "without excep- 
tion 

To rebeve the sallah and city courts from part of 
the busmees supposed frnm the inferior value of the 
matter in dispute, to be of infenor importance, the 
registers of those courts were empowered to bear 
and decide causes m which tho amount or value of 
the thing at issue did not exceed two hundred ru- 
pees, liberty of appeal to the court to which the 
register ■was attached being m oil cases reserved * 

Still farther to rebeve the nllah and city courts, 
as weU as m the expectation, which m other countnes 
has been so often held out and bo seldom realized 
of hrmgmg substantial justice to every in an g door, 
inferior judicatures were constituted, called courts of 
native commisaioneTB. These commiaaionerB were 
to exercise their functions m three different cha- 
racters as aumeens, or referees , as mbH, or arbitra- 
tors and as moonsiffi, or judges exercismg original 
jurisdiction. Their anthonty was restneted to smts 

* It ■win be recollected that the oonitibiticra eiHi powm of tbe 
coTHti are deecribed u tliejr eetiilalied bj Lord ComwalEfl 
They were tocn mb^ected to motfifladwii. 
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in winch the value of the tiling in litigation did not chap xrv. 
exceed fifty mpees. They were to he nominated 
by the judges of the ziUah and city comts, and 
to he approved by the Court of Sudder Dewanny 
Adawlut. To the latter court alone was given the 
power of removing them. The native commissioners 
were to he sworn to the admimstration of their 
duties, and to he liable to prosecution for corrup- 
tion, or for oppressive and unwan’anted acts of au- 
thority — an important provision in a country where 
judgment had been so long bought and sold. In 
their character of referees, the native commissioners 
were to tiy such causes as might he remitted to 
them by the zillah courts, proceeding m the man- 
ner prescribed for the conduct of smts in those 
courts. As arbitrators, they might decide disputes 
not brought before the com-t, provided the parties 
executed bonds, engaging to abide by the decision 
of the commissioners, and to make the award a 
decree of com!;. In no case were these commis- 
sioners to have the power of enforcing their own 
decrees Monthly reports of causes decided, such 
reports hemg accompanied by all original docu- 
ments, were to be made to the zillah court to which 
the commissioner was immediately subject, and that 
court was to enforce the decision reported, if not 
appealed against within thirty days ; the power of 
appeal being subject to no other hmitation. 

In addition to the estahlisliment of courts of 
various grades, and the distiihution of business 
among them, it was attempted to improve the clia- 
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CHAP XIV TOcter of tho valeela or agents -who might bo cm- 
ployed in them Preyioualy, oil that a suitor did 
not perform m his own person was committed either 
to some servant or dependent, or to men who were 
ready to transact any business for any person who 
would employ them, but who wore not recognised 
by the courts, nor subject to any regulations In 
the former case, the smtor was represented, and his 
interests mamtamed, by persons for tho most part 
entirely ignorant of law of any description In the 
latter, the amount of the advocate s knowledge 
seldom extended beyond a sbgbt acquaintance with 
the ordinary forms of proceeding and a familianty 
with all the arts of chicane It was proposed, there- 
fore, to mtrodnee a better class of vakeels, by ensnnng 
the possession of some measure of qualification for 
the office which they undertook, and by subjecting 
them to due control The appointment of these 
officers was vested m the Sadder DewannyAdawluti 
They were to be selected from the students m the 
Mahometan college at Calcutta and the Hmdoo 
college at Benares, If theee establishments were 
unable to supply the requisite number any natives 
of good character and competent ahihty might he 
appomted They were to be sworn to the due 
discharge of their duties, and to be remunerated 
according to a regulated table of feee, A small 
retaining fee was to be paid on the engagement of 
the vakeel , his subsequent emoluments were de- 
ferred till the termination of the smt, when he was 
to receive a commission on the amount mvolved 
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Yarying from five per cent , upon the smaller sums, chap xiv. 
to one-half per cent., upon those of larger amount. 

They weie liable to suspension by the court in 
Avhich they practised for promoting or encouiuging 
litigious suits, for fr-aud, or for gross misbehaviour of 
any land. The suspension was to be reported to 
the Court of Sudder Dewanny Adawlut, by whom 
the vakeel nught be either deprived of his piivilege 
or fined 

Such weie the mam piovisions for the adminis- 
tiation of civil justice. In one respect the task of 
legislating for the exercise of criminal judicature was 
less embarrassed by difficulty. There was little or 
no conflict of laws, crinunal proceedings hawng been 
almost univei sally conducted on the principles of the 
law of Mahomet. The Koran was necessarily the 
chief authority; the sayings of the Prophet, stored up 
in the memory of his followers and handed down by 
tradition — perhaps occasionally invented to answer 
existing emergencies — supplied some of the defi- 
ciences of the Koran, which were neither few nor 
unimportant ; the opinions and judgments of learned 
Mahometans, cotemporaries with the Prophet, and 
who enjoyed the benefit of personal commumcation 
with him, formed another resource ; and lastly, came 
reports of decided cases by judges of later date, who 
had ventured to exercise their own judgment where 
that of their predecessors afibrded no guide. The 
law thus obtamed was not of the best description, 
and its admimstration, it is unnecessary to say, was 
corrupt and venal. Hastings endeavoured to cor- 
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CHAP XIV rect some of the ovilfl which existed both in the law 
and the judges, by subjecting both to the control 
of the British government. For eighteen months he 
peTBonally exercised this control, but at the end of 
that period, the Humorous demands upon his time 
and attention rendered it impracticable to continue 
the labour which ho had imposed on himself, and 
the duty of watchmg and superintending the nd- 
mimstmtion of criminal justice once more passed 
mto Mahometan hands Some years afterwards, 
the prmcipal European officers in the revenue and 
civil departments were mvestod with a portion of 
magisterial authonty but tho greater and more Im- 
portant portion of the duties connected with the 
restramt and punishment of crime was vested in tho 
Naib Najoin and his subordinate officers No further 
alteration was made till Lord Cornwallis submitted 
to his council proposals for amending both the law 
and the courts by which it was administered The 
alterations proposed in the law were three — First, 
that the cnminahty of homicide should be judged of 
not by the weapon or means used, but by the mten- 
taon of the slayer however discoverable By this, a 
vanety of cunous and mischievous distinctions were 
got rid of The second proposal was, that the heirs 
of a murdered person should not be permitted to 
prevent the pumshment of the murderer — a pnvi 
lege which the Mahometan law allowed The third 
suggested the ahohtion of the harbarous punishment 
of mutilation, which the light of Mecca also tolerated, 
and the substitution m it* place of imprisonment. 
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liai’d labour, or pecuniary fine. Christian and Eui-o- chap xiv. 
pcan feelings were thus bi ought to the improvement 
of the code of Mahomet in various impoitant parti- 
culais. The pioposals of the governor-general were 
adopted and embodied m regulations, which, how- 
ever, manifested a singular tenderness towards the 
law which they were designed to improve The 
authority of that law was still recognized — the 
native officer still expounded its decree for the in- 
formation of the European judge ; but the latter 
was forbidden, in ceitain cases, to act upon the 
opinion thus given. If the law of Mahomet pre- 
scribed mutilation of person for any offence, the 
officer declared that such was the will of the Piophet ; 
but the punishment was not mflicted It was com- 
muted for a term of imprisonment, varying accorebng 
to the degree of seveiity maintained by the law which 
was thus supeiseded The threatened mulct of two 
limbs subjected the convict to double the tenn of 
imprisonment meurred by him whom the law of 
Mahomet would have depnved but of one Again, 
in cases where the heir of a mmdered peison refused 
to prosecute, the native law officer was to be called 
upon to state what would have been the decree of 
the law had the hen been of sterner mind, and then 
the same sentence was to be passed as though the 
right to piosecute had not been waived. Fuither, 
the rules of evidence, according to the Mahometan 
law, were not altogether such as the British govern- 
ment appioved It did not, however, ventme to 
mterfeie with the integrity of the holy code — the 
VOL n. 2 N 
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CHAP XIV rules -were left to bo still sol(3innly enunciated by 
' tbe native adviseT of the court , but ‘wbcre tbe evi- 
dence of a witness was impugned by reason of his 
rebgion, tbe officer was called upon to say what would 
have been tho decree of the law had this defect not 
existed — which being done, sentence was to bo 
passed precisely as though it did not exist. 

To put lu motion this remarhablo combmation of 
Mahometan and European law, the means resorted 
to were nearly the some ns those employed for civil 
proceedings. The governor-general and council 
formed a high court of revision and control, called 
the Sndder Nizamut Adawlut , the provincial courts 
were constituted courts of circuit withm their respec 
tive localities, throughout which they wore to make 
two gaol dehvenes m each year , the nllah and city 
judges were to be magistrates exercuing the usual 
authority of the office, both m regard to prehminary 
proceedings m criminal cases of importance and m 
the cognizance and punishment of petty offences, 
Zemmdars, and persons of armilnr condition, had 
formerly been responfflble for the peace of the coun- 
try and whatever of pohee authority existed was 
exercised by them. From these duties they were 
now reheved. Each ziUah was divided into police 
jurisdictions, supermtended by a darogah, a native 
officer who was empowesred to receive charges of 
criminal offences, and to remit the accused to a ma- 
gistrate, takmg seounty for the appearance of the 
prosecutoTB and witnesses. The darogah was also 
authorized to apprehend vagrants and suspicious per 
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sons. The ^^llage watchmen were declared subject chap xrv. 
to the orders of this functionary, and were required 
to give him all the assistance and infoimation which 
they could afford. 

The above sketch of the judicial arrangements of 
Lord Cornwallis may appear to possess little either 
of inteiest or instruction; but some notice of them 
was called for, first, because they were the earliest 
arrangements which could aspire to any lugher cha- 
racter than that of tempoiary expedients ; and, 
secondly, because it is upon the improvement of the 
internal goveniment of the country that the reputa- 
tion of Lord Cornwallis has, in a gieat dcgiee, been 
rested. The effects of the important levenue change 
effected under his administration have been briefly 
noticed; the judicial changes could scarcely aggravate 
the evils pieviously existing, but they had perhaps lit- 
tle effect in abating them. The amount of power was 
altogether unequal to the labour to be perfoimed — 
the number of Europeanfunctionaries was too small — 
in many cases their acquaintance ^Ylth Indian chaiac- 
ter too limited to allow of their doing much good, 
while the native agents were often, it is to be feared, 
too corrupt to effect any thingbut evil If it were an 
object of the change in the mode of administering 
civil justice to inciease litigation, the plan certainly 
succeeded. Smts multiphed, till those who should 
have decided them looked at the files of then* 
courts in despair, convinced that the hfe of man 
was insuJBficient to clear off the oveiwhelming 
mass of an ears. Parties who felt aggiieved, and 

2 N 2 
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CHAP xiT -who saw tliemsolveB partially oxcludod from redress 
by law, Bongbt it in a more summary manner, and 
breaches of the peace from this cause wore fre- 
quent, It would be unjust to charge the wholo 
of these eYils upon the judicial plans of Lord Corn- 
wallis, In a country which had long been with- 
out any settled or woll-ordorod judicial tribunals, 
wrongs would multiply, causes of complaint abound. 
If m connection with this considomtion reforeuco 
bo had to the lovo of litigation which forms so pro- 
minent a part of the native character, it will be seen 
that the governor-general had no easy task to perform 
Hifl great error appears to have been that ho did not 
duly appreciate the difficulty of that winch ho un- 
dertook to effect. Lake most Indian reformors, ho 
expected to do at once that which required a long 
senes of years, and like most Indian reformers also, 

' ho ovmced on unwise and unwarrantable disregard 

of native institutions His pohee arrangements 
were thought to be lufenor to those which theysuper- 
soded and m spite of nil the provision made either 
for the punishment or the prevention of offences, 
enmo continued to flourish with a luxuriance which 
shewed at once how deeplv it had struck its roots 
in the soil, and how inadequate were the means 
provided by the governor general for its eradication 
Year after year some change was made m the system 
established by Lord Comwalha experiment suc- 
reeded experiment, each tending to confirm a truth 
of which European innovators have so often been 
forgetful, that it is imposablo by a stroke of the 
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pen to change the character of a people, or to ren- chap xiv. 
der either useful or popular, institutions not framed 
with due regard to national habits and peculiarities. 

Lord Comwalhs did not return to Bengal after 
his visit to Madras, undertaken with a view of 
reducing the French settlements on the coast of 
Coiomandel. He quitted India in August, 1793, A d 1793 
and was succeeded as governor-general by Sn John 
Shoie, a civil seiwant of the Company, who had 
been a member of council at Bengal, and who, it 
will be remembered, when the permanent settle- 
ment was in contemplation, had offered some sug- 
gestions for seeming the lights of the inferior land- 
holders, which Loid Comwalhs had disiegarded 
Su’ John Shoie was not a man of brilliant abilities, 
but he enjoyed, and justly, a high degree of the 
confidence of those whom he served His reputa- 
tion for knowledge in matteis of Indian revenue 
was gieat, and his upright and honomuble character 
umversally admitted. 

The attention of the new governor-general was 
soon directed to the circumstances and position of 
the two j)Owers m concert vrith whom his prede- 
cessor had undertaken the reduction of Mysore. 

By the treaty concluded by the three powers — the 
Enghsh, the Nizam, and the Mahrattas — ^previously 
to the commencement of the war with Tippoo, it 
was provided, that if after the conclusion of peace 
with that pnnee he should molest or attack eithei 
of the contiactmg parties, the others should jom to 
pumsh him ; but the mode and conditions of effect- 
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CHAP XIV ing tliifl olgect ■were loll for foture Bottlemont. On 
the termination of the ^var, Lord Cornwallis had 
proposed the reduction of this conditional stipula- 
tiou into B formal treaty of gnanmtee , hut he wafl 
deflirouB of clogging the engagement with a condi- 
tion which would without doubt have left either 
party at liberty to evade the performance of the 
treaty, and without much danger of incurring the 
imputation of bad faith If one of the alhes were 
attacked, the others wore not to be bound to render 
aftfdstanco until they were convinced that justice was 
on their Bide, and that oil measures of conciliation 
were froitlesa and, ns no one can estimate the de- 
gree of conviction which operates on the mmd of 
another it must be obvious that such a treaty would 
have been to all practical purposes a nulhty If the 
allies of the party attacked thought it tborr interest 
to assist their neighbour they would assist hrm, and 
this might be rehed upon without any treaty If 
their mterests mclmed them to take another course, 
they could deny the justice of the cause of their 
ally and refuse to aid him Still Lord ComwaDis 
must not he too hastily blamed for insisting upon 
an article which would have had the effect of neu- 
tralirmg the engagement into which it was intro- 
duced- One of the parties with whom he had to 
deal was the Mahratta state, and Mohratta notions 
of right and wrong are endowed with such oon- 
vement fleiibihty, that it is quite impossible to esti 
mate with any approach to accuracy whither a 
positive engagement to defend them may lead The 
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Mahiattas had some demands for chout, both on chap xiv 
Tippoo and the Nizam, which they did not mean to 
abandon ; and the proposal of Lord Cornwallis was 
met by counter proposals — ^the Mahi’atta chiefs being 
anxious to obtain the assistance of the British to 
caiTy out their own ^news, but averse to any alliance 
which should impose upon them a necessity for 
peace and moderation. These pioposals were dis- 
tasteful alike to the Nizam and the British go- 
vernment, and the latter, after some protracted dis- 
cussion, desisted from pressing the execution of any 
tieaty whatever. The Nizam did not share in the 
reluctance of the Mahrattas to execute the pioposed 
tieaty ; his interests and his wishes disposed him to 
seek British protection, however vague the condi- 
tions on which it was to be rendered. He repre- 
sented that the failure of one of three parties to fal- 
fd its engagements afforded no justification to the 
other two for the violation of theirs, and he m'ged 
the conclusion of the projected tieaty befoie the de- 
parture of Loid Cornwallis from India, but in vain. 

That nobleman left the relations of the Bntish go- 
vernment in this respect in a most unsatisfactory 
state, and Sir John Shore had to contend with diffi- 
culties from which his predecessor seems to have been 
glad to escape. 

The long-impending storm at length burst. The 
Mahrattas attacked the Nizam Accordmg to exist- 
ing engagements, the Bntish were not lequu’ed to 
take arms in this case ; both parties were their 
alhes, and though generally bound to assist eitlier 
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CHAP XIV agninfrt Tippoo, they ■were TUKlor no obllgntion to 
nsaist ono agrunat tlio otlior But Tippoo ■was about 
to jom the Mahrnttas, and tbo Nizam bad tborefore, 
to all appearance, a claim to call for tbo nssistonco 
of lus British allies. Ho did call for it, but -without 
Bucccas. Sir John Shore on this occasion, whilo ho 
Gvincod no extraordinary aptitude for the govem- 
inont of a great stoto, displayed a talent for casuistry 
which if he hod devoted himsolf to the legal pro 
f oasion, must have obtained for bun a bigb teputatiOTi 
m the science of special pleadmg He doterminod, 
that the alliance being tnpartito, the secession of 
one party put on end to oU obbgations winch it 
imposed upon the lemaimng two He accordingly 
resolved to snrrendor tho Nmun to the combmod 
power of the treacberoos Mahrattas, with whom 
fidelity is a word desbtute of meaning and of 
Tippoo, mfunoted by recent degradation, and burn- 
ing for revenge on those who bad aided m subject- 
ing him to it. The result, in one respect, was less 
disastrous than might have been anticipated Tippoo 
was too much occupied at home to render active 
assistance to the Mahrattas, but the latter were 
snfBoiently strong without his aid to reduce the 
Nizam to purchase peac© on ignomimous terms 
Such was the policy of Sir John Shore — a man 
distinguished by many excellent qualities, but alto 
gether out of bis place in society os governor general 
of the British posseeaionB in India. He maintamed 
an insecure and unstable peace, and tho pnee paid 
for tho equivocal advantage \vafl the honour of tho 
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country 'wliicli he represented. “ It may appear diffi- chap xiv. 
cult,” says Sir John Malcolm, “ to fix the nature or 
extent of the exertions which a state would he war- 
ranted m making upon any occasion to maintain its 
reputation and character, because those are quahties 
of which the precise value can never be ascei-tained ; 
but the history of every nation m the universe suf- 
ficiently proves that they have always been most 
cherished by states which were rising or in the 
zemth of then power, and only neglected by those 
which were in their declme or on the eve of disso- 
lution If this mle be just mth regard to states in 
general, how much more must it apply to that ex- 
tiaordinary empire which the British nation has 
founded m the East ’ For there can be no doubt 
that empire is held solely by opimon ; or, in other 
words, by that respect and awe with which the 
comparative superiority of our knowledge, justice, 
and system of rule have inspired the inhabitants of 
our own tenitones; and that confidence in oui 
truth, rehance on our faith, and dread of our aims, 
which is impressed on every nation m India.” ^ 

The Nizam was greatly incensed by the conduct 
of the British government; and, on his retmn 
to Hyderabad, he intimated a desire to dispense 
with the services of two English battahons, which 
he subsidized, and which, being precluded from 
taking any part in the war with the Mahrattas, had 
been employed, while it continued, in maintaimug 
the internal tiauquilhty of the Nizam’s domimons 
^ Sketcli of the Political Histoiy of India, pp 168, 169 
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CHAP XIV Tho efiects of the ultra pacific policy of the govor- 
nor-general noTV began to appear The English corps, 
at the request of the Nizam, was wthdrawn, and 
that prmce, with a view to supply thoir place, im- 
mediately apphed himself to mcrease and improve a 
largo body of regular mliuitry, which constituted the 
TTiRin strength of his army, and was commanded by 
French officers His attachment to tho French was 
naturally strengthened by the hostile feelmgs en- 
gendered by the defection of his English ally, and 
the influence of the former power was aided by con- 
stant and exaggerated statements of the wonderful 
progress of the French arms in Europe The Bntish 
resident endeavoured to impress the Nizam with 
a sense of the inexpediency of the course which 
he was pursuing, but without effect. What effect, 
mdeed, could have been expected from such repre- 
sentations under such circumstances T The gover 
nor-general himself addressed the Nizam, but to no 
better purpose , and Sir John Shore now found that 
the result of his pohey had been to hand over tho 
Nizam, his power and resources, from tho English 
to the nation with which, m Europe, they were 
waging a war of unparalleled difficulty "Whatever 
may he the feults of the French people it is certam 
that mdifference to the power and glory of their 
country is not among them. M Raymond who com- 
manded the force which has been referred to was in- 
defetigable m labourmg to increase the influence of 
the French m the Deccan. His battahons earned the 
colours of the republic one and mdinsible, and the 
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cap of libei’ty graced their buttons. A detacbment chap xiv. 
was moved to Kurpa, near the British frontiers, and 
througli the agency of its officers a mutiny was ex- 
cited in a battalion of sepoys on the Madras esta- 
blishment. A correspondence was opened with the 
French prisoners at Pondicherry, and no probable 
means neglected of once more establishing the 
Flench interest in India on the ruins of that of the 
English. All appearances boded ill for the latter 
power, and a crisis was obviously approaching when 
even the argumentative dexterity of the governor- 
general might be useless. It was averted by the 
occurrence of an event, unexpected alike by the Ni- 
zam, by the party which had foolishly lost his friend- 
ship, and by that which had succeeded them in pos- 
session of it. This was a rebellion excited by Ali 
Jah, the Nizam’s son. The alarm this occasioned led 
not only to the recal of the detachment from Kurpa 
to be employed in suppressmg the rebellion, but to 
an earnest appeal for the co-operation of the Enghsh 
government for the same object. The governor- 
general did not now hesitate. Assistance was 
promptly dispatched, but before it reached the scene 
of action M. Raymond had put down the rebelhon 
and taken prisoner its author. Ah Jah released his 
father from all further apprehension on his account, 
by takmg poison. 

The judicious improvement of the opportunity 
afforded for manifesting a regard to the mteiests of 
the Nizam was not without effect, and the Enghsh 
mfluence at the court of Hyderabad nnght have been 
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CHAP xrv greatly strcngthenod hod not Sir John Shore been 
' rendered insengiblo to every other consideration by 
hifl fear of offending the Mahrattas. Some Eugbsh 
ndventurors were encouraged to enter the Nizam s 
service, m the liopo that they might bo useful in 
counteractmg the views of the Frenoh, but the 
scheme entirely foiled and the Bntish govern- 
ment derived from this project bttlo of either credit 
or advantage. 

The progress of events, however contmned to bo 
rather beneficial to the mterests of the Nizam, and 
not unfavourable to those of the English The 
Peishwa, m whose name several chiefs had so long 
earned on their own plane of jiersonal advantage ond 
aggrandizement, terminated his life by an aot of self- 
destruction. A senes of mtnguee followed, m the 
course of which the Nuaiin had an opportunity of re- 
commendmg himself to several of the parties on 
gaged, and, m consequence, his prmoipal minister 
who had been given up as a hostage for the per- 
formance of some of the disgraceful conditions of the 
late peace, was set at liberty and some temtonol 
cessions extorted from the Nizam were relmqmshod. 
The passions and divisions of the Mahratta chieftains 
thus mterposed m favour of the Nizam, whom hia 
Bntish ally would have left to be crushed by the 
powoiful and unpnncnpled confederacy to which 
they belonged. 

1795 The year 1795 was marked by the death of the 
notonoua Mahomet Ah and the question how the 
affnir a of his ill governed do mini ons should m future 
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be administered, gave rise to a sharp dispute between chap xiv. 
the government of Madins, at the head of which 
was Lord Hobait, and the controlling government of 
Bengal Lord Hobart, without previous communi- 
cation with the govemor-general, proposed to the 
successor of Mahomet Ah the cession of certain ter- 
ritoiies, with a view paidly to the security of the 
Company’s claims, and paitly to the relief of the 
countiy from the fiightful mass of oppression and 
abuse to which, under Mahomet Ali, it had been 
subjected. The views of the government of Bengal 
went fuither. They were desirous of obtaining the 
cession of the whole of the Nabob’s teintoiies 
Thus far the object of the two governments differed 
only as to degTee. But Lord Hobart was disposed 
to employ some degree of force to effect his object, 
wliile the government of Bengal weie determined 
to carry it by negotiation, or not at all. The 
details of the dispute would now possess little in- 
terest. It may suffice to say, that the Nabob re- 
solutely refased to comply, and comphance was not 
enfoiced The prevailing abuses, therefore, not only 
continued but increased. It was indeed impossible 
for such a system to be stationary. If not abolished, 
it would inevitably glow and extend itself. Every 
form of rapine and extortion, eveiy device by which 
usuiy could heap interest upon interest, every 
cruelty by which avarice could reahze its golden 
hopes was practised, till the wretched inhabitants 
might almost have rejoiced m the iiTuption of a 
powerful enemy, and liailed as a dehveiei any in- 
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CHAP nv vader "who Tvould have relieved them from the wok, 
perfidlouB, and profligate government by which they 
were borne down The Nabob asserted that he was 
unable to yield that which the British govomment 
demanded — that the host of natives and Europeans 
who benefited by the contmuonco of abuse were 
too strong for him This, it will bo obvious, was 
an idle excuse Although ho could have effected 
nothing without the aid of the Bntlsh government, 
he might with their support have relieved his do- 
minions from their oppressors , but he disbked the 
mode by which rebof was to bo obtiunod, and vrould 
not purchase protection for his subjeets at the cost 
of gratifying the British government, which ho hated 
It was natural, indeed, that he should be reluctant 
to dispossess himself of power, but sovereignty in 
his hands was but a name — ^power he had none» The 
usureis of Madias were masters alike of him and his 
subjects, and heavily did the yoke press both on 
prince and people 

The same year which produced this abortive at 
tempt to rescue some of the most valuable districts 
of the Camatio frt>m the ruthless grasp of those by 
whom they were desolated was signalired by the 
reduction of the Dutch settlements m India and the 
Indian seas— Ceylon, Malacca, Banda, Amboyna, 
Cochin. All except the lost yielded after very slight 
resistance. 

It has been seen that the pohoy of Sir John 
Shore was essentially quiescent But berndes the 
attack of the Dutch settlements, the necessity for 
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wliicli was imposed upon the Indian government by chap xiv. 
the alliance of Holland with the revolutionaiy mlers 
of France, two events occurred in the northern parts 
of India which compelled the governor-general to 
depart from his ordinary plan of suffering affairs to 
take their own course. The first of them was the 
death of Fyzoolla Khan, the persevering Rohilla 
chief, whose resistance had weaned the Vizier into 
the confirmation of his jaghire, but whom Hastmgs 
engaged in concert with that prince to dispossess of 
his temtories, although it subsequently appeared 
that he had no intention of carrying his engagement 
into effect."^ Mahomed Ali, the eldest son of Fy- 
zoolla Khan, claimed to succeed his father, and his 
claim was enforced by the Vizier, as well as recog- 
nized by the piincipal persons in the province. His 
younger brother, Gholam Mahomed, however, an 
ambitious and unprincipled man, raised a rebel- 
bon, made Mahomed Ah piisoner, and after a time 
murdered him. On these events becoming known 
to the governor-general, he felt, as might have been 
expected, that the honom* of the British govern- 
ment required the intervention of their arms to 
suppress the rebellion raised by Gholam Mahomed, 
and avenge the treacherous murder of his brother. 

But the just indignation of Sir John Shore took a turn 
which, with reference to his mild and amiable cha- 
racter, was truly wonderful. He determmed to pumsh, 
not only the usm’per, but the entire family which 
the culprit had disgiaced and mjured — ^the innocent 
* See page 319, et seq. 
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CHAP XIV -With tho gnilty — by confiscating tlio jngbiro granted 
to FyzooUa Klmii, and transferring tbo districts of 
Tvhicb it consisted to tho direct government of the 
Vixier Tho justice of such a proceedmg it would 
be difficult to vindicate, and it would bo not less 
vain to attempt its defence on tho ground of hu 
inanity The domimons administered by FvzooUa 
Khan wero m a state of prosperity, broadly and 
strongly contrasting with the condition of tho iH- 
govemed and miserablo temtories of tho Vmor to 
whoso wretched sway tho govomor-gcneml proposed 
to commit them Tho promptitude of Sir Robert 
Abercromby tho officer commondmgthoBntish force 
m Oude, prevented tho full execution of this notable 
plan. Before the amvol of instructionfl from Col 
cutta, he had marched with part of tho army of tho 
Vijaer against tho rebel chief A battle was fought, 
m which tho usurpor was defeated Tho Vi^ior 
benefited by the acquisition of considerable trea 
sure , but a jaghire was granted to the infant son of 
the chief who had been so basely murdered The 
rebel fratricide escaped with impunity 

The other event which roused the governor-gene- 
ral to action was connected also with the afBvirs of 
n? Oude In 1797 the Viner AxofT-ol Dowlah died 
He was succeeded by his reputed son, Viner All, 
whose title, though impugned by the voice of ru- 
mour, was recognized by the Bntish government. 
The grounds on which this recogmtion was afforded 
were the acknowledgment of Vizier Ah as his son 
by Azoff-al Dowlnh, on acknowledgment corrobo- 
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rated by various acts and declarations, and believed chap xiv. 
to be valid according to the Mahometan law ; the 
acquiescence of the begum; and the apparent general 
consent of the inhabitants of Lucknow. A repoit 
hostile to the claims of Vizier Ali had indeed 
reached the governor-general, and in the same mi- 
nute from which the above reasons are quoted"^ — in 
the same paragraph in which they appeared, and m 
the very next sentence to that m which they are enun- 
ciated, Su’ J ohn Shore speaks of its being the “popu- 
lar belief”! that the birth of Vizier Ah was spmious. 

It is not easy to reconcile the facts of the popular 
behef being against his claim, and the governor- 
general being aware that such was the case, with 
the apparent general consent of the inhabitants of 
Lucknow in his favour, alleged in the preceding 
sentence, in justification of his recognition 

Notwithstandmg the force ascribed by the gover- 
noi -general to the reasons in favour of the claim of 
Vizier Ah, he was not at ease ; and he left Calcutta 
to proceed to Oude, not, as he says, with any view 
to an alteration of the succession, but under the 
impiession of a possibdity “ that the repugnance of 
the inhabitants of Oude to the title of Viziei Ah 
might be such as to force upon” him “the frnther 
consideration of it.” At Cawnpore he was met by 
the minister of Oude, Hussem Reza Khan; and 
here, that which had been anticipated occmred 

* Recorded 13tli January, 1798 

t In the succeedmg paragraph the governor-general refers to 
it as “ the universal behef and assertion ” 

2 o 
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CHAP MV Tlio conBideTOtioii of the now Viziora title ivna 
"forced” upon the attention, of Sir John Slioro, tho 
muuster declonng, withont reserve, that there was 
but ono opinion on tho subject, that opinion being 
that the reigning pnneo and nil his reputed brothers 
wore spurious , and that Soadut All the brother of 
the deceased Vizier, was the lawful successor to the 
musnud 

Tho minister, who had been instrumental lu ele- 
vating Vizier Ah to a place which ho now affirmed 
belonged to another endeavoured to excuse bis 
conduct by reference to tho same circrnnstanccs 
which the governor-general pleaded in jnstafication 
of hiB own- Saadot Ah, according to the report of 
this fonctionarv hod bnt few hearty supporters, his 
extreme parsimony having rendered him unpopular 
while the profoseness of Vmer All had concihnted 
the soldiery who were far more readily influenced 
by the hberal dispensation of pay and gratuities than 
hv any regard to the lawful claims of inheritance. 
Other information corroborated the report of tho 
minister as to the Vuaor All s want of title and the 
governor-general resolved to prosecute inquiry, os 
far as was practicable withont exciting suspicion ns 
to the birth of the reigning Vmer, and his bro- 
thers or reputed brothers, ns well ns mto the po- 
pular belief on the subject. The result of his m- 
vestigation as to the former pomt went to establish 
the following facts — that the deceased pnnee was 
the father of two sons only both of whom had died 
in mfimey — that he had been in the habit of pur 
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chasing children and their mothers, and that the chap xiy 
childien thns acquired were, in vaiious instances, 
acknowledged by him, and brought up as his own ; 

— ^that the mother of the leigning piince was a 
menial servant of the lowest description, employed 
in the house of one of the Vizier’s officers, at the 
monthly wages of four laipees ; — that she was the 
parent of thiee sons, of whom the eldest was 
purchased by the Vizier for five hundred rupees, 
and received the name of Mahomed Ameer; the 
second, less fortunate, became a menial servant; 
while the third shared, and even surpassed, the good 
fortune of his elder hi other, being m like manner 
pm chased by Azoff-al-Dowlah for five hundred 
rupees, endowed with the name of Vizier Ali, ac- 
knowledged by the pnnce as his son, and heir to 
his digmty, and finally raised to the throne It ap- 
peared that the younger begum, the wife of Azoff- 
al-Dowlah, had mvanably refused to see Vizier Ah; 

— that having been requested by the Vizier to honom* 
the nuptials of his heir, by allowmg him to be intro- 
duced to her on the occasion, she had declined with 
civility ; but at the same tune declared to the officer 
who delivered the message, that she would not dis- 
grace the dignity of her family by adnuttmg such a 
pei-son as Vizier Ali into her presence. All circum- 
stances seem to have combined to discredit the 
claim of Vizier Ah except one — the elder be- 
gum, the mother of the deceased pnnce, supported 
the person thus denounced as an unjust preten- 
der to the throne This, however, cannot be re- 

2 o 2 
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Yiv givrded as conclusive, or oven strong evldcnco in his 
favour In tho imjinro ntmosjihoro of an ooatom 
court, regard to fimniy honour is often sacrificed 
to personal motives. 

The effect prodneod on tho mind of tho governor- 
general bv tho evidence ■which ho was nhlo to col- 
lect, IB thus stated hy himself — “ The result of tho 
whole, in ray opinion, is this, — that Vizier Ah and 
nil the reputed sons of tho deceased Nahoh are un- 
douhtedly spunous Tho impressions which I re- 
ceived on this subject since my mqnincs commenced 
are very different firom those which I entertained in 
Calcutta. The parentage of Vizier Ah, os many 
of the persons to whom I have appealed observe, is 
not considered os any matter of delicacy in Luck- 
now A supposition that he is the son of Azoff- 
al Dowlah would have been treated vath ridicule 
excepting by the portlzans of the Nabob (Vizier Ah) 
or those who benefit by his folhes and extravagance , 
and I could odd many anecdotes to prove that Vizier 
Ah has often, pre-vious to the death of Azoff-al- 
Dowlah, been reproached as the son of a Fraush 
and that the Nabob fireqnently alluded to his base 
ongm His elevation to the musnud was a matter of 
surprise to persons of all ranks, and 'was even spoken 
of ■with contempt by tbe native troops at Cawnpore ” 
After advertmg to certain motives for dechmng to 
enter mto the mveetlgation at an earher penod. Sir 
John Shore contmuee — “ Feehng m all its force 
the impression of tho popular behef of the spu 
nous birth of Vizier Ah and a^mire of all the conse- 
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quences to our political reputation and justice wliich chap xiv. 
miglit lesult from the acknowledgment of him as the 
successor of Azoff-al-Dowlah, I still was not author- 
ized to make them the gi'ounds of rejecting him, in op- 
position to the acknowledgment and declaration of his 
piesumed father ; whilst I felt equal lepugnance to 
fix obloquy on the reputation of the deceased Nabob 
by an inquiiy dictated by general rumours only. It 
is now no longer dubious that the repugnance to the 
admission of Vizier Ah’s succession, after an interval 
of lefiection, was general ; that the acknowledgment 
of it by the Company excited suiqiiise and disap- 
pointment ; that it was esteemed both disgraceful 
and unjust, and that nothing but the support of the 
begum and of the Company would have suppiessed 
the expression of that repugnance. That may now 
exist in a less degTee, but the disgrace attached to 
our decision still remains. I conclude with repeat- 
ing, that the prevaihng opmion of the spurious birth 
of Vizier All was not a partial rumour originating in 
enmity or interest at his accession ; that it has ever 
invariably and umvei sally prevailed, m opposition 
to the acknowledgment of him as his son by the 
Nabob, Azoff-al-Dowlah, which never obtained cie- 
dit with a smgle human bemg; and that the tmth 
of it IS now estabhshed by the clear, positive, and cir- 
cumstantial evidence of Zehseen Ah Khan,"^ which 
caiTies with it the fullest conviction of its truth, as 
Avell from his chaiactei as fiom lus situation, which 

* The person in whose house the motlier of Vizier All was a, 
menial, and where he was born 
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CHAP XIV enabled bim^ and bim only, to have a personal know- 
ledge of the circoinfltanccs Tvhich ho has detailed 
In his house Vuaor All this bom, and he paid the 
purchaso-monoy for him to his mother That evi- 
dence so clear iraa to be obtamed was not indeed 
withm the probabibty of eipoctatiom”* 

Few unbiassed persons, after an examination of the 
evidence will arrive nt a conclusion different from 
that of the goveroor-general , yet it cannot but ex- 
cite Burpnse that, with a resident at the court of 
Lucknow whose duty it was to watch and to report 
to the government which ho represented every thing 
of the fih^test public importance, the general disbe- 
hef of the claim of the recogmxed son of the sovereign 
to the inheritance for which he was destined should 
have been either unknown or disregarded by the 
Bntish government The latter however appears 
to have been the fiict Before the death of Axoff-al- 
Dowlnh the witness, on whose evidence Sir John 
Shore rehed and acted, had commumcated to the re- 
sident at least of the fiicts which he afterwords 
opened more fully to the governor-general Strange 
does it appear that they excited no greater degree of 
attention — that no particular mvestigation of them 
then took place — that all inquiry mto the conflicting 
claims of candidates for the succession was postponed 
till it was necessary to decide at once between them 
when, as was certainly for from improbable, the ques- 
tion was improperly determiued It argues httlo for 
the activity of the resident, or of tho governor-general 
• Minute 13th January 1798 
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that such should have been the fact One or both chap, xiv 
must have deseived gi’eat blame. The most proba- 
ble solution of the difficulty is, that Sir John Shore’s 
almost imincible habit of leaving affiius to settle 
themselves led him to acquiesce in the recognition of 
a title which he could not but feel to be question- 
able, and this view is not inconsistent with his own 
language. The consideration of the question was 
at length, as he says, forced upon him ; he took it 
up uiion compulsion, but he investigated it vuth an 
earnest desiie to discover the tiuth, and his decision 
was a sound and an honest one. 

The eldei begum, though she had supported Vizier 
All, had given offence by dissuading liim fiom cer- 
tain acts of indeconim and extiavagance : and m 
letum for the good advice expended on him, the 
Vizier recommended her withdrawal to Fyzabad 
The English government, however, had found it ex- 
pedient to intimate to the begum that her mteifei- 
ence in pubhc affairs might be dispensed Avith ; and 
this communication tended to allay her resent- 
ment towards the Viziei and turn it on the English. 

Her chief adviser v’^as a rich and powerful frequenter 
of the com’t of Lucknow, named Almas, who had 
long been regarded as a determined enemy to the 
influence of the British government Almas, how- 
ever, suddenly sought an interview with the native 
mimstei, whose commumcations had led to the in- 
quiries instituted by Sir John Shore, and fell in 
with Avhat he was satisfied was the course of the 
prevailing current, by making heavy complaints of 
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cnAF xrv Vuior Ali, whom ho dcfflgnnted m terms the most 
opprohnouB Ho spoho of tho baseness of the 
Viziers birth, and tho profligacy of his character, 
declared that the begum entirely disapproved of his 
conduct, and that it was tho earnest wish, both of 
her and himself, that the reignmg prmco should bo 
deposed, and Ills place supphed by one of two bro- 
thers of tho late sovereign, whom ho named, to tho 
exclusion not only of all tho reputed sons of AxofT-al 
Dowlah but also of Soadut Ah, the undoubted heir 
to the throne, if tho children of the late Vixier were 
spunouB The minister recommended him to open 
hiB views to the govemor-geneml, and to him ho 
held language simil ar to that which be had pre- 
viously employed He subsequently repeated it m 
the presence of tho officer m command of the Bn- 
tiflh force in Oude and these commumcations wore 
important in preparing the way for that which was 
to follow 08 they enabled the English nnthonties 
to obtain a distinct admission of Vizier Ahs defec 
tive title from the porty most likely to defend it, m 
opposition to that of the rightful claimant. True it 
was that the begum and Almna supported other can- 
didates, and not Saodat A1i, but the filaim of Vizier 
All was abandoned by all capable of rendering effi- 
cient aid m upholdmg it. The strange succession 
of mtngues which had followed the death of Azoff- 
al-Howlah are thus recounted by Sir John Shore 
— “ The preceding detail fomishee a history which 
has been rarely paralleled Viner Ah withont any 
title in the pubbo estimation, was elevated to tho 
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musuud by tbe selection of the begum, and act chap xiv. 
of the lesident and minister. He was confirmed 
upon it by the acknowledgment of his title by the 
Company, and their declaration to support it. With- 
out that acknowledgment and support he would 
have been opposed by Almas, whose infiuence oyer 
the begum would have gained her consent to his 
deposition. The declarations of Almas on his depar- 
tme from Luclviiow were equivalent to a renuncia- 
tion of allegiance to the Vizier Ali, and his measm’es 
were so suspicious as to excite general alarm. Vizier 
Ali immediately began to act in opposition to the 
influence and interests of the Company, and tlie in- 
teiference of the begum in the admimstiation of 
affairs pioduced disorder. The begum and Vizier 
All were not then umted. She censuied and con- 
demned his conduct ; he felt sore under her control, 
and urged her departure to Fyzabad. An intimation 
to the begum to withdi'aw her interference umted 
them, and under their union the most violent and 
insultmg measm’es to the Company weie adopted. 

The begum, from whatever motives, now disclaims 
Vizier Ah, as illegitimate^ and unquahfied; and 
pioposed to depose the person of her choice, and 
transfer the' succession to the sons of Shoojah-ad- 
Dowlah. The proposition is brought foiward by 
Almas, who joins in it ” This extraordmary succes- 
sion of incidents gives occasion to a very chaiacter- 

* This IS not stnctly correct it was not alleged that Vizier 
All was illegitimate It was denied that he was the son of Azoff- 
al-Dowlah at all 
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CHAP 7J7 istic remark on tbo part of tbo goYemor gcnornl 
“ If,” says be, ‘ tbo mtorcste of tbo Company and 
humanity tbe reputation of tbo Company for bo- 
nonr and justice, did not oppose tbo measure, my o^vn 
feelings "would bavo indncod mo to withdraw from 
a scene of so much ombormssmcnt.” He could not 
withdraw, but bis mind appears to have been greatly 
dmdod os to tbo course winch bo should tako. 
He senously entertamed tho thought of contmuing 
Viner AB on tbe throne, and endcaYonnng to control 
him through tbe hogom As a temptation to adopt 
this course the begum had offered to make an ad 
dition to tbo annoal subsidy Such a plan would 
bare given to her and her ally Almas, all that tboy 
wished , but no one can behove that it would have 
been benefiaal to tho interests of tho Bntisb govean- 
ment. Another mode which occurred to the mind of 
the governor-general was, to place the administration 
of the aSaiTs of Cade directly under the control of 
the Company 0 government. But this, ho observed 
could only contmue during the imnonty of Vizier 
Ah (who was seventeen vears of age) and he deemed 
such a plan open to weighty objections. With much 
hesitation, he chose tho right course and ns his con 
duct was the result of deop and annous consideration, 
the reasomng bv which he was finally detemuned is 
deservmg of notice ‘ The precedmg statement of 
facts and mfonnation,” Baid he, ^ suggested questions 
of very senoos embarrasament. The course of my 
mvestigntion mto the birth of Vizier Ah had weak- 
ened or subverted all the grounds upon which our 
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aclmowledgnient of his title had been made: the chap xiv. 
acknowledgment of him as his son by the late Na- 
bob — his biitli in the haiem'* — the force of the Ma- 
hometan law in favour of that acknowledgment — 
the apparent satisfaction of the inhabitants at Luck- 
now at his elevation, and the decision of the elder 
begum m his favour. It proved, that if the succession 
to the musnud of Oude had been suspended duiing 
the first interval of sui'prise and confusion attending 
the sudden death of the Nabob Azoff-al-Dowlah, 
and if an appeal had been made to the unbiassed 
voice of the people as a jmy, their verdict would have 
pionounced Vizier Ah, and all the sons of the late Na- 
bob, spurious — destitute of any title to the musnud ; 
and that the sons of Shoojah-ad-Dowlah had an un- 
deniable light to it The evidence of Zehseen esta- 
blished to my entire conviction the justice and tmth 
of the public sentiment , and I had the mortifica- 
tion to learn that the reputation of the Company 
had suffered by an act which, in the opinion of all 
leputable people, had been no less disgraceful than 
unjust. It was impossible to silence these impres- 
sions by argumg that the govemment had not di- 
lectly inteifered m decidmg upon the succession, 
smce, m the opinion of all, Vizier Ah’s elevation 
was considered an act of the English govemment ; 
and it IS certain that, without their acknowledgment 
and support, he could not have maintained his situa- 

* Sir John Shore should have said his alleged birth in the 
harem Vmer Ah was not bom in the harem, bnt m the house 
of Zehseen Ah Khan 
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CHAP xiY tion. On tho other hand, it Iniglit bo argued, tliat tho 
state of the case ttos now altered , that the Nabob 
haTing been acknowledged, and that acknowledgment 
confirmed, the question was no longer open to deci- 
sion , that the discredit of the act had been incurred 
and that the reputation of the Company would not 
now be restored by an act which, in tlie first instance, 
would have promoted it , that the puhho were m 
some degree reconciled to the succession of Vmor 
All, who had gained many partisans.” 

The objection above noticed is combated by the 
governor-general, after reference to precedent, by 
arguing “ that our acknowledgment of Vltaer Ah m 
the first instance had been extorted by the urgency 
of the case, and that the more dehberate confirmation 
of It was made upon presumption which could not be 
set offlde upon the evidence or information before 
ns — that the pubhc senso of Viner Aii s want of all 
title to the musnud had undergone no revolution, 
nor ever could — that there is not a mnn living who 
over heheved him to be the son of Azoff al Dow- 
Inh or to have a shadow of right to the musnud , 
on the contrary that m Lucknow he is generally 
known to be the son of a Praush , and if his future 
character should prove as abandoned ns it promises 
to be, the disgrace nttendmg his elevation to the 
musnud would be perpetuated , — that although many 
were now reconciled to his title from various mo- 
tives — the support of the Company his liherahty 
influence, mterest, or indifference — that men of the 
most respectabibty, who were not biassed by such 
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motives, had not changed their sentiments upon it.” chap xiv. 
The governor-general thus continues* — “ The inves- 
titure of Vizier Ali,in the words of Abdul Lateef, was 
doubtless considered by all men of respectability as an 
act of injustice to the immediate descendants of Shoo- 
jah-ad-Dowlah, as the rightful heirs; and no one gave 
the Company credit for acting from motives of sup- 
posed justice, but all ascribed their acknowledgment 
of Vizier Ali to the political expectation of esta- 
bhshing a more easy and effective influence in Oude 
than they otheiwise could. If so, with a certainty 
that the sentiments of Abdul Lateef were gene- 
ral, with evidence that they are well founded, the 
political reputation of the Company can only be 
restored by the estabhshment of a family in the 
musnud which in the umversal opinion has an ex- 
clusive right to it. Wherever that opimon extends, 
the justice and leputation of the Company must be 
affected by confinning the succession of an empire 
to the son of a Fraush. If Saadut Ali has a right 
to the musnud, upon what grounds can we defend 
the denial of it ? Whilst the presumption was in 
favour of Vizier Ali, we determined to mam tain his 
title, not only against Saadut Ah, but against all 
opposition. That presumption is done away, and 
the right of Saadut AJi, as the representative of 
the family of Shoojah-ad-Dowlah, stands undem- 
able by justice and universal opinion It may be 
argued that they are not bound to inn the iisk 
of hostilities m support of it ; and the argument 
would be unanswerable if we could withdraw from 
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CHAP XIV all mterfoTonco in tho question, or if out mtcrforonco 
did not amount to a denial of his right. Tho hegum 
and Almas, hy thoir admission that Viner All has 
no title to the musnud, and hy their proposition to 
mvest Miraa Jungly* on whatever prmciplo it may 
be founded have precluded themselves from all 
right of opposition to the claims of Saadnt Ah I 
do not mean to assort that they will not oppose his 
claim against the support of tho English but having 
admitted the supenor right of Shoojah-ad-Dowlahs 
eons, their opposition to the representative of that 
family would prove a total dereliction of all regard 
to nght and principle on their porta, and a deter- 
mination to maintain their own mteresta against all 
oppositiom On the other hand, os every act of in- 
justice IS the parent of more, we must not overlook 
the future possible consequences of denying that 
right to Soadut Ah, to which, m the opmion of all, 
his title atonda good We are so imphcated in our 
connection with Oude that we cannot withdraw 
from it, and we ore eo aitunted m it, that without a 
decisive lufluence m its administration we cannot 
have any security The consequences of guch a sitoa 
tion might be fetal if the government of the country 
were secretly hostile to us, and such, m my judg- 
ment, would be the aitoation of the Company under 
the administration of Vizier Ah, admittmg that we 
could extort from him Allahabad a pecuniary com 
pensation, and an annual addition to the subsidy 
he must be put under restrictions, the begum must 
• A yoxmger farother of Saadut Ak. 
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be compelled to relinquisb all interference in the chap xiv. 
administration, and tlie power of Almas must be 
reduced ; without this, which would be equivalent to 
taking the adnunistration of government into our 
own hands, all attempts to improve the administra- 
tion of the country and render the situation of the 
Company secure would be fraitless ” After advert- 
ing to the dilhculty of finding proper instruments 
foi effecting this, the governor-geneialadds * — “ The 
restrictions which must be imposed upon Vizier 
Ah would nevei be borne by him, but under a 
secret determination to embrace the first opportu- 
nity of shaking them off”’ 

The above lemaiks contain much that admits of 
far wider apphcation than the events which called 
them forth, and it is pimcipally for this reason that 
they have been quoted at length. They contain an 
unansweiable justification of the course which the 
govemor-geneial ultimately determined to pursue — 
granting the facts on which it was based, which in- 
deed scaicely admitted of doubt. It is only to be 
lamented that these facts were not ascei tamed at an 
eaiher period. After the series of arguments which 
have been quoted. Sir John Shoie briefly adveited 
to some peisonal objections to his acting against 
Vmier Ah, grounded on their being on appaiently 
amicable teims, and on the govemoi-geneial’s dis- 
like to all deception It is impossible not to be 
struck with the dehcacy of sentiment which these 
objections display, and equally impossible not to ad- 
mire the determination with which they were van- 
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HAP XTV quifihed by a sense of jmbbo dnty All tlie feelings 
and incLnations of Sir John Shore, hat tills one, 
disposed him to acqmoflce in the existing state of 
things, but ho did not yield to their influence 
Saadut Ah ivas restored to his right through the 
agency of the British government, and the usnrper 
compelled to vnthdraw to a private station, •vrith an 
allouTince for his support, proportioned, not to his 
natural place among men, but to that •which he had 
for a time go strangely occupied By the treaty 
•which determined the relations of the new Vmcr 
and the English, the annual subsidy was fixed at 
seventy-six lacs, and the fort of Allahabad surren- 
dered to the latter power The English force in Ondo 
was to be ordmanly Vopt np to ten tbonsand, and 
if it at any time exceeded thirteen thousand the 
Vmer was to pay for the number in excess , while, if 
it were allowed to fall below eight thousand a pro- 
portionate deduction ivas to be made Twelve lacs 
were to be paid to the English as compensation for 
the expense of placing Saadut Ah on the throne, 
and he Tvas restramed from holding communication 
•with any foreign state, employing any Europeans, or 
permitting any to settle m his domimons •without tho 
consent of his British ally 

Sir John Shores administration , presents nothing 
further for report He was elevated to an Irish 
peerage by the title of Lord Teignmonth, and 
1 w quitted India in March, 17b8 




